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ERIC 

A Dramatic Romance 


Characters : 

ERIC 

SWEGN 

HARDICjWT 

RAGjYAR 

GUNTHAR 

HARALD 

ASLAUG 

HERTHA 

Scene : 

Ericas Palace in his town of Tata, 
The Adountains^ SwegrCs Fastness. 
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ACT I 


Ericas Palace. 

Scene 1 

EriCf Aslaug, Hertha, Harald^ Gunthar. 

Eric 

Eric of Norway, first whom these cold fiords, 
Deep havens of disunion, from their jagged 
And fissured crevices at last obey. 

The monarch of a thousand Vikings I Yes, 

But only by the swiftness of his sword 
That monarchy’s assured,^ headlong, athirst, 

My iron hound pursues its panting prey.^ 

And when the sword is broken ? or when death 
Proves swifter ? All this realm with labour built. 
Dissolving like a transitory cloud. 

Becomes the thing it was, cleft, parcelled out 
By discord. I have found the way to join,— 

The warrior’s sword, builder of unity ; 

But where’s the way to solder ? where ? O Thor 
And Odin, masters of the northern world. 
Wisdom and force I have ; one® strength’s behind 
I have not ; I would search^ it out. Help me, 
Whatever Power thou art that mov’st the world, 
To Eric unrevealed. Some sign I ask. 


* Inefiugably that pursues its prey. 

* must find 


secured 

some 
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Aslaug 

{outside, singing) 

Love is the hoop of the gods 
Hearts to combine. 

Iron is broken, the sword 
Sleeps in the grave of its lord ; 

Love is divine. 

Love is the hoop of the gods 
Hearts to combine. 

Eric 

{rising from his seat) 

Is that your answer ? Freya, Mother of Heaven, 
Thou wast forgotten. The heart ! the seat is there 
For unity is substance of the heart 
And not a chain that binds, not iron, gold 
Nor any helpless thought that^ reason knows. 

How shall I seize it ? where ? Give me a net 
By which the fugitive can be snared. It is 
Too unsubstantial for my iron mind. 

Aslaug 

{outside, singing) 

When Love desires Love, 

Then Love is born ; 

Nor golden gifts compel. 

Nor even beauty’s spell 
Escapes his scorn. 
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Act One Scene One 


When Love desires Love, 

Then Love is born. 

Eric 

{calling) 

Who sings outside ? 

{to Harald, as he enters) 

Harald, who sings outside ? 

Harald 

Two dancing girls from Gothberg. Shall they come ? 

Eric 

Admit them. 


Harald goes out. 

From light lips and casual thoughts 
The gods speak best, as if by chance, nor knows 
The speaker that he is an instrument 
But thinks his mind the mover of his words. 

Harald returns with Aslaug and Hertha. 
Harald 

King Eric, these are they who sang. 

Eric 

Women, 

Who are you ? or what god directed you ? 


3 
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Aslaug 

The god that rules all men, Necessity. 

Eric 

’Twas thou that sang’st ! 

Aslaug 

My lips at least were used. 


Eric 

Thou sayest. Dost thou know by whom 

Aslaug 


By Fate. 

For she alone is prompter on our stage, 

Things seen and unforeseen move by a doom,^ 

Not freely. Eric’s sword and Aslaug’s song, 

Music and thunder are but petty chords 
Of one majestic harp. She builds, she breaks, 

She thrones, she slays, as needed for her harmony.® 

Eric 

I think the soul is master. 

{fuming to Hertha) 

Who art thou ? 


* Thou knowest. Know’st thou too by whom ? 

* And all things move by an established doom, 

* for the balance of her harmonies. 
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Act One Scene One 


Hertha 

Expelled from Gothberg with displeasure fierce, 
Norwegians by the wrathful Swede constrained 
To Norway we return. 


Eric 

Why went you forth ? 

Hertha 

From a bleak country rich by spoil alone 
Of kinder populations, far too wild, 

Too rough to love the sweetness of a song. 

The rhythm of a dance, by need coerced 
We passed to an entire and cultured race 
Whose hearts, come apt and liberal from the Gods, 
Are steel to steel but flowers to a flower. 

Eric 

And wherefore war they upon women now ? 

Aslaug 

By thy aggressions moved. 

Eric 

A nobler choice 

Of vengeance I will give them, though more hard ! 
{to Gunthar who enters) 

Gunthar, thou comest from the front What news ? 

* host 
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Gunthar 

Swegn, Earl of Trondhjem, lifts his outlawed head. 
By desperate churls and broken nobles joined- 
He moves toward the Swede. 

Eric 


Let Sigurd’s force 

From Sweden and his lairs cut off the rude^ 
Revolted lord. He only now resists. 

Champion of discord, ruthless, fell and fierce® 
This partisan and pattern of the past. 

Such men are better with the Gods than here 
To trouble earth. Let him not live, if taken.® 

Aslaug 


Not live 


Hertha 


Will you be silent 

Aslaug 


Blame my heart ; 

For"^ it remembered too* unseasonably 
That Olaf Thorleikson mled Norway once,® 
Swegn was his heir.^® 

* fierce • bold 

* (i) Let him not live, o*ercomc. (ii) Let him not live, if seized, 
(iii) Taken, let him not live. 

* (i) And yet.. (ii) Taken, who shall live ? 

* Be silent. 

* *Twas my heart It was my heart 

* And * dunigh 

* was Norway's Lord ** And Sw^^n his son 
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Act One Scene One 


Eric 

Will you remain with me, 
Forgetting Gothberg and your golden^ gains ? 
Since I have been the fount of your distress,^ 
Make me the source of your great plenty too.® 

Hertha 

A kingly^ bounty shall atone for much. 

Aslaug 

{low to herself) 

Nobler atonement’s asked for.® 

Eric 


It is yours. 

Harald, make room for them within my house. 

Go, Gunthar, we will soon converse ; now rest.® 

All go out except Eric. 

Love ! If it were this girl with antelope eyes 
And the high head so proudly lifted up 
Upon a neck as white as any swan’s ! 

But how to sway men’s hearts, rugged and hard 
As Norway’s mountains, as her glaciers cold 
To all but interest and power and pride ? 

Perhaps this stag-eyed woman comes for that,— 

To teach me. 

^ Swedish * Since I was reason that you are distressed, 

* Let me be reason of your plenty too. 

* The royal * needed. 

' Gunthar, we will converse ere they depart. 

within the hour. 
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Scene 2 


Hertha, Aslaug. 

Aslaug 

Hertha, we dance before the man tonight. 
Why not tonight ? 

Hertha 

Because I do not choose^ 
Merely to wound and then be stayed.^ 

Aslaug 


To near. 

To strike, while all posterity applauds. 

For Norway’s poets to the end of time 
Shall sing in praises noble as the theme 
Of Aslaug’s dance and Aslaug’s dagger. 

Hartha 


Yes, 

If we succeed; but who will sing the praise 
Of foiled assassins ? Shall we® risk defeat ? 
Shall^ Swegn of Norway roam until the end 
The desperate snows and forest® silences, 
Outlawed, proscribed, pursued® ? 


* Because I will not strike, 

* Will you 

* must 

* and poor ? 


> Wound perhaps only and be stayed. 
If we 

* motmtain 
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Act One Scene Two 


• Aslaug 

Never^ defeat ! 

Hertha 

The man We come to slay— 

Aslaug 

A mighty man ! 

He has the face and figure of a god,— 

A marble emperor with brilliant eyes. 

How came the usurper by a face like that ? 

Hertha 

His father was an earl of Odin’s stock. 

Aslaug 

His fable since he rose ! A pauper house 
Of one poor vessel and a narrow fiord 
And some pine-trees possessor,—^that was he, 

The root he sprang from. 

Hertha 

But from that to tower 
In three short*^ summers undisputed® lord 
Of Norway, before years had put their growth 
Upon his chin ! If not of Odin’s race, 

^ Not again 
• brief/swift 
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Odin is for him. Are you not afraid, 

You who see Fate even in a sparrow’s flight, 

When Odin is for him ? 

Aslaug 

Aslaug is against. 

He has a strength, an iron strength, and Thor 
Strikes hammerlike in his uplifted sword. 

His voice is like a chant of victory. 

But Fate alone decides, when all is said, 

Not Thor, not Odin. I will try my Fate. 

Hertha 

He is a mere usurper, is he not ? 

Norway’s election made him King, they say. 

Aslaug 

Left Olaf Thorleikson no heirs behind ? 

Was the throne empty ? 

Hertha 

Of Trondhjem, that’s their cry. 
The inland^ and the north were free to choose. 

Aslaug 


As rebels are. 


Hertha 

There was a discord there. 
The South exulting in her golden gains 

* centre 
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Act One Scene Two 


Cried, “I am Norway,” but the northern earls 
Refused consent or, free auxiliaries. 

Admitted only leadership in war. 

We chose the arbitration of the sword. 

That last appeal of all,—the sword has judged 
Against our claim. 


Aslaug 

The dagger shall o’erride.^ 
Hertha 

Still you come back to that. Yet think this out.® 

Rather than by our blood to call® for his 

Is not a gentle peace still possible 

Swegn might have® Trondhjem, Eric all® the north. 

The suzerainty ? It is his. We fought for it.’^ 

We have lost it.® Think of this before we strike. 

Aslaug 

Better our barren empire of the snows ! 

Nobler* with reindeer herding to survive, 

Or else a free and miserable death 
Together. 


‘ The dagger overrides. 

* (i) Now think it out. (ii) But think a little. 

' pay * Is not a compositioii possiUe ? 

• (i) there have • in 

(ii) ruling 

^ (i) The suzerainty his : we fought for it 
(ii) The suzerainty ? Is it not 1^ ? We fought, 

' And lost it * Better 
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Hertha 

Better is a tried resolve.^ 

Therefore I cast the doubt before your mind. 
Be sure in striking.^ Aslaug, did you see 
The eyes of Eric on you ? 


Aslaug 

{indifferently) 


Men look upon me. 


I am fair. 


Hertha 

It gives us the great chance. 

At ease, alone with us, absorbed, suddenly 
You strike, I leap in seconding the blow.® 

Gan he escape then ? Swegn shall have his throne.^ 

Aslaug 

Arrange it as you will. You have a swift 
Contriving careful brain I cannot match. 

To dare, to act was always Aslaug’s part. 

Hertha 


You will not shrink ? 


^ It is good to be resolved. * One strikes more (out) surely. 

* Suddenly you strike, I come in, widen the blow. 

* Shall not Swegn have the throne ? 
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Act Om Seem Two 


Aslaug 

I am not of the earth, 
To bound my actions by the common rule. 

I claim my kin with those whom Heaven’s gaze 
Moulded supreme,—Swegn’s sister, Olaf’s child, 
Aslaug of Norway. 


Hertha 

Then it must be done. 
Aslaug 

Hertha, I will not know the plots you weave; 
But when I see your signal, I will strike. 


She goes out. 


Hertha 

{alone) 

Pride violent ! loftiness intolerable ! 

The grandiose kingdom-breaking blow is hers. 

The baseness, the deception are for me. 

This, the assumption, the magnificence. 

Made Swegn her tool. To me, his lover, counsellor. 
Wife, worshipper, his ears were coldly deaf. 

But, lioness of Norway, thy loud bruit 
And leap gigantic are ensnared at last 
In my compelling toils. She must be trapped ! 

She is the foel for my husband’s soul 
To bum itself on a disastrous pyre. 

Remove its cause, the flame will sink to rest; 

J3 
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Then we in Trondhjem shall live peacefully 
Till Eric dies, as some day die he must 
In battle or by a revolting sword. 

And leaves the spacious world unoccupied; 

Then other men may feel the •sun once more. 
Always she talks of Fate; does she not see 
This man was bom beneath exultant stars. 

Had gods to rock his cradle ? He must possess 
His date, his strong resistless time,—then comes,— 
All things too great end soon,—death, overthrow. 
And our late summer when cold spring is past. 
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Scene 3 


Ericy Aslaug, 
Eric 


Gome hither. 


Aslaug 

Thou hast sent for me ? 
Eric 


Who art thou ? 


Come hither. 


Aslaug 

What thou knowest. 
Eric 


Do I know ? 


Aslaug 
{to herself) 


Does he suspect ? 

{aloud) 

I am a dancing-girl. 

My name is Aslaug. That thou knowest. 
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Eric 


Where 

Did Odin forge thy sweet imperious eyes, 

Thy noble stature and thy lofty look ? 

Thou dancest,—^yes ; thou hast the art, and song. 
The natural expression of thy soul. 

Gomes from thy lips, floats, hovers and returns 
Like a wild bird that wings around its nest. 

This art the princesses of Sweden learn 

And those Norwegian girls who frame themselves 

On Sweden. 


Aslaug 

It may be my birth and past 
Were nobler than my present fortunes are. 

Eric 

Why cam’st thou to me ? 

Aslaug 
{to herself) 

Does Death admonish him 
Of danger ? Does he feel the impending stroke ? 
Hertha could turn the question. 

Eric 


Why sought’st thou out 

Eric of Norway ? Wherefore brought*st thou here 
That beauty as compelling as thy song. 

No man can gaze on and possess his soul ? 





ERIC 


Act One Scene Three 


Aslaug 

I am a dancing-girl. My song and face 
Are all my stock ; I have carried them for gain 
To the most wealthy market. 

Eric 


Is it so 

I buy these* from thee. Aslaug, thy body too ! 

Aslaug 

Release me ! Wilt thou lay thy hands on death ? 

All Norway has not sold itself thy slave ? 

Eric 

This was not spoken like a dancing-girl ! 

Aslaug 
[to herself) 

What is this siege ? I have no dagger with me. 

Will he discover me ? Will he compel ? 

Eric 

If Norway has not sold itself my slave. 

Thou hast. Remember what thou art—or claim’st to be.® 

' Dost thou, girl ? * I have bought than 

* Thou hast. Remember what thou art—or else 
Thou claim’st to be. 

Aslaug 

I am caught in a snare. 
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Aslaug 

{to herself) 

He is subtle, terrible. I see the thing 
He drives at and admire unwillingly 
The mighty tyrant. 


Eric 

Better play thy part.^ 

If thou art really nobler than thou feign’st, 

Declare it. If^ thou art a dancing-girl, 

I have bought® thee for my* hire, thy song, thy dance. 
Thy body. I shrink not from whatever way I can 
Possess thee more than hesitates the sea to engulf 
What it embraces.® 


Aslaug 

King, thou speakest words 

I scorn to answer. 


Eric 

Or even to understand ? 

Thou art an enemy who® in disguise 

Enterest my court to know and break my plans.’^ 


* Therefore choose thy part. 

» I hold 

* Alternative to “I shrink... .embraces” 

Girl, I care not by what way 
I shall possess thee. 

* that 


■ but 

* a 


^ Seekest my court to spy upon my plans. 
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Act One Scene Three 


Aslaug 


What if I were ? 


Eric 

Thou hast too lightly then 
Devised thy chains and long imprisonment,^ 

Too thoughtlessly adventured a divine 
And glorious stake, thyself. 

Aslaug 

What canst thou to me 
I do not think I am afraid of death. 

Eric 

Far be death from thee who, if heaven were just, 
Wouldst walk immortal ! Thou seest no greater peril ? 

Aslaug 

Than death ? None that I tremble at or shun. 

Eric 

Dost thou not see that thou art by thy choice 
Caged with the danger of the lion’s mood ?® 

Dost thou not see the hunger of his eyes, 

Feel on thy face the breath of his desire ? 


^ Devised thy capture and imprisonment, * What canst thou do ? 

• paw ? 
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Aslaug 

{alarmed) 

I came not here to spy, 

Eric 

Why cam’st thou then ? 
Aslaug 

To sing, to dance and earn. 

Eric 


Then richly earn.^ 
Aslaug, even then® thou knowest why I looked 
Upon thee, why I kept thee in my house. 

Thou, thou hast given the means of my desire 
Yet if thy form and speech more nobly express 
The truth of thee than thy vocation can. 

Avow it, beg my clemency. 

Aslaug 

(violently) 

Thy clemency ! 
(controlling herself) 

I am a dancing-girl. I came to earn. 


‘ Then cam, Aslaug. * Thou art no fool, 

* Two cancelled lines after this: 

Nor think thy feet have entered to escape 
Unchained the antre of thy enemy. 
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Act One’Scene Three 


Eric 


Choose yet. 


Aslaug 

{after a pause) 

I have not anything to choose. 

Eric 

Because thou hast the lioness in thy mood, 
Thou thought’st to play with Eric. It is I 
Who play with thee. Thou liest in my grasp. 
How wilt thou now escape my passionate will ? 
I am enamoured of thy golden hair, 

Thy body like the snow, thy antelope eyes, 

Thy neck that seems to know it carries heaven 
Upon it easily. Thy song, thy speech, 

The rhythmic motion of thy gracious limbs 
Walking or dancing, and the careless pride 
That undulates in every gesture and tone. 

Have seized upon me smiling sweet control. 

I have not learnt to yield to any power, 

But to surprise, to force and to command. 

So will I hold thee. Prisoner and enemy, 

Or dancing-girl and purchased chattel, choose. 
Thou art perturbed ? Thou findcst no reply ? 

.Aslaug 

Because I am troubled by thy violent words, 

I cannot answer thee or will not yet. 
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{turning away) 

How could he see this death ? Is he a god 
And knows men’s hearts ? This is a terrible 
And iron pressure. 


Eric 

What was thy design ? 
To spy or slay ? For thou art capable 
Even of such daring. 

Aslaug 
{to herself) 

Swiftly, swiftly done, 
It may be yet. To put him off an hour. 
Some minutes and to strike ! 

Eric 


What dost thou choose 


Aslaug 

(turning to him) 

I have laughed till now. Unthinking I came here 
And dallied with thy thoughts, a little amazed. 

Pure of all hostile purpose, innocent 

Of all the guileful thoughts and blood-stained plans 

Thou burdenest thy fierce suspicions with. 

This is the Nemesis of men who rise 
Too suddenly, by fraud or^ violence, 



ERIC 


Act One Seem Three 


That they suspect all hearts, yes, every word 
Of sheltering a kindred violence 
Or subtler fraud, and they expect their fall 
Sudden and savage as their rise has been. 

I am a dancing-girl and nothing more. 


Eric 

Thou art my dancing-girl and nothing more ? 

Wear then this necklace and submit thyself,— 

Nor think it all thy price. 

Aslaug dashes the necklace to the ground. 


Eric 

Thou art not subtle. 
Aslaug 
(agitated) 

It is not thus that women’s hearts are wooed. 


Eric 

If so I woo thee, so do all men woo. 
Enamoured of what thou hast claimed to be. 
Was’t falsely claimed ? Wilt thou deny it now 
And hope to earn thy pardon with a smile ? 
Art thou the dancing-girl of Norway still. 

Or some disguised, high-reaching, nobler soul ? 
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Aslaug 

{suddenly) 

I am thy dancing-girl, King Eric. Sec 
I take thy necklace. 


Eric 

Take it ; still be free 
As thou decidest, thy price or else my gift. 

No light decision I would have thee make, 

But one that binds us both. I give thee time. 

Ponder and let thy saner mind prevail, 

Not courage most perverse, though ardent, rule. 

Confess thy treason, Aslaug, trust thy King. 

He goes out. Aslaug^ after a silence^ 
takes the chain from her neck^ admires 
it and throws it on a chair^. 

Aslaug 

You are too much like drops of royal blood. 

After another pause she takes it again.^ 

A necklace ? No, a chain ! Or wilt thou prove 
A god*s death-warrant ? 

{resuming the necklace on her ruck)^ 

Hertha, Hertha, here ! 


* Aslaug alom, lifts Ou chain, admires it and throws it m a chair. 

• She lifts it again. * She puts it round her neck. 
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Act One Scene Three 


{to Hertha as she enters) 

O counsellor, art thou come ? 

Hertha 

I heard thee call. 


Aslaug 

I called. Why did I call ? See, Hertha, see, 
How richly Norway’s Eric buys his doom ! 

Hertha 

He gave thee this ? It is a kingdom’s price. 

Aslaug 

A kingdom’s price ! the kingdom pf the slain ! 
A price to rid the nations of a god ! 

O Hertha, what has earth to do with gods, 
Who suffers only human weight ? Will she 
Not go too swiftly downward from her base, 

If Eric treads her long ? 

Hertha 

Sister of Swegn, 

There are new lustres in thy face and eyes. 
What said he to thee ? 


Aslaug 

What did Eric say ? 
Eric to Aslaug, sister of King Swegn ! 

15 
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A kingdom’s price ! Swegn’s kingdom ! And for him, 
My marble emperor, my god who loves, 

This mortal Odin ? What for him ? By force 
Shall he return to his effulgent throne ? 

Hertha 

You were not used to a divided mind. 

Aslaug 

Nor am I altered now, not heart-perplexed : 

But these are thoughts that naturally arise. 

Hertha 

He loves you then ? 

Aslaug 

He loves and he suspects. 
Hertha 

What, Aslaug ? 

Aslaug 

What we are and we intend. 
Hertha 

If he suspects ! 

Aslaug 

It cannot matter much 
If we are rapid. 
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Act One Scene Three 


Hertha 

If we spoil it all ! 

I will not torture Swegn with useless tears, 
Perishing vainly, I will slay and die. 

He shall remember that he owes his crown 
To our great sacrifice and soothe his grief. 

That it was necessary, or else bear it, 

A noble duty to the nobly dead. 

{after a moment's refection) 

Child, you must humour him, you must consent. 


Aslaug 

To what ? 

Hertha 


To all. 

Aslaug 


Hast thou at all perused 
The infamy that thou advisest ? 


Hertha 


Yes. 

I do not bid you yield, but seem to yield. 

Even I who am Swegn’s wife, would do as much; 
But though you talk, you still are less in love, 
Valuing an empty outward purity 
Before your brother’s life, your brother’s crown. 

Aslaug 

You know the way to Send me to your will. 

t! 
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Hertha 

Give freedom but no license to his love. 

For when he thinks to embrace, we shall have struck. 

Aslaug 

And, Hertha, if a swift and violent heart 
Betrayed my will and overturned your plans ? 

Is there no danger, Hertha, there ? 

Hertha 


Till now 

I feared not that from Aslaug, sister of Swegn. 

But if you fear it ! 

Aslaug 

No, since I consent. 

You shall not blame again my selfishness. 

Nor my defect of love. 

She goes out. 


Hertha 

{alone) 


Swegn then might rule I 
{with a laugh) 

I had almost forgotten Fate between 
Smiling, alert, and the unconquered gods. 
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Scene 4 


EriCy Aslaug. 

Eric 

They say the anarchy of love disturbs 
Gods even, shaken are the marble natures, 

The deathless^ hearts are melted to the pang 
And rapture. Still, O Odin, I would be 
Monarch of a calm royalty within, 

My blood my subject. But I hear her come. 

{to Aslaug who enters) 

Art thou resolved and hast thou made thy choice ? 

Aslaug 

I choose, if there is anything to choose. 

The truth. 


Eric 

Who art thou ? 


Aslaug 


A dancing-woman. 


Aslaug, who am now 


iron 
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Eric 

And afterwards ? Hast thour 
Understood nothing 

Aslaug 

What should I understand ? 
Eric 

What I shall do with thee. This earthly heaven 
In which thou liv’st shall not be thine at all; 

It was not shaped to bear^ thy joy but mine 
And only made for my immense desire. 

This hast thou understood ? 

Aslaug 

{pale and troubled) 

Thou triest me still. 


Enc 


I saw thee shake. 


Aslaug 

It is not easily 

A woman’s heart sinks® prostrate in such absolute 
Surrender. 


* Another version* starting with this line, omits the next speech of Aslaug and 
continues Eric’s words: 

Yet nothing understood ? Or art thou, Aslaug, 

Surrendered to thy fate ? This earthly heaven 

* It was not fashioned for 

* falls 
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Act One Scene Four 


Eric 

Thy heart ! Is it thy heart that yields ? 

(taking her hands in his own) 

O thou unparalleled enchanting frame 
For housing of a strong immortal guest ! 

If man could seize the heart as palpably, 

The forms, the limbs, the substance of this soul ! 

That, that we ask for; all else can be seized 
So vainly ! Walled from ours are other hearts : 

He touches her eyes and body as he speaks. 

For if life’s barriers twixt our souls were broken 
Men would be free and our earth paradise 
And the gods live neglected. 

Aslaug 

(quickly) 

This heart of mine ? 
Purchase it richly, for it is for sale. 

Eric 


Yes, speak ! 


Aslaug 

With love.. I meant no more. 
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Eric 


With love ? 

Thou namest lightly a tremendous word. 

If thou hadst known this mightiest thing on earth 
And named it, should it not have upon thy lips 
So moving an impulsion for a man 
That he would barter worlds to hear it once ? 

Words are but ghosts unless they speak the heart. 

Aslaug 


I have yielded. 


Eric 

Then tonight. Thou shak’st ? 

Aslaug 


There is 

A trouble in my blood. I do not shake. 

Eric 


Thou heard*st me ? 


Aslaug 

Not tonight. Thou art too swift. 

Too sudden. 


Eric 

Thou hast had leisure to consult 
Thy comrade smaller, subtler than thyself? 
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Act Om Seem Four 


Better hadst thou chosen candour and thy frank soul 
Consulted, not a guile by others breathed. 

Aslaug 

What guile, who gave^ all for an equal price ? 

Thou giv*st thy blood of rubies, I my life. 

Eric 

Thou hast not chosen then to understand. 

Thy soul is truthfuller, Aslaug, than thy words : 

Thy lips consent, thy eyes defy me still. 

Aslaug 

Because I sell myself, yet keep my pride ? 

Eric 

Thou shalt keep nothing that I choose to take. 

I see a tyranny I will delight in 
And force a oneness; I will violently 
Compel the goddess that thou art. But I know 
What soul is lodged within thee, thou as yet 
Ignorest mine. I still hold in my strength, 

Though it hungers like a lion for the leap, 

And give thee time once more; misuse it not. 

Beware, provoke not the fierce god too much; 

Have dread of his fiame round thee. 


He goes ouL 


* give 
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Aslaug 

{breaking into a laugh) 

Odin and Freya, you have snares ! But see, 

I have not thrown the dagger from my heart, 

But clutch it still. How strange that look and tone 
That things of a corporeal potency 
Not only travel coursing through the nerves 
But seem to touch the seated soul within ! 

It was a moment’s wave; for it has passed 
And the high purpose in my soul lives on 
Unconquerably intending to fulfil. 



ACT II 


A room in Eric's house. 

Scene 1 
Hertha, Aslaug. 

Hertha 

See what a keen and fatal glint it has, 
Aslaug. 

Aslaug 

Hast thou been haunted by a look, 
O Hertha, has a touch bewildered thee. 
Compelling memory ? 


Hertha 

Then the gods too work. 
Aslaug 

A marble statue gloriously designed 
Without that breath our cunning maker gives. 
One feels it pain to break. This statue breathes ! 
Out of these eyes there looks an intellect 
That claims us all; this marble holds a heart. 

The heart holds love. To break it all, to lay 
This glory of God’s making in the dust ! 

Why do these thoughts besiege me ? Have I then 
No, it is nothing; it is pity works. 
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It is an admiration physical. 

O he is far too great, too beautiful 
For a dagger’s penetration. It would turn, 
The point would turn; it would deny itself 
To such a murder. 


Hertha 

Aslaug, it is love. 
Aslaug 
{angrily) 


What saidst thou ? 

Hertha 

When he lays a lingering hand 
Upon thy tresses,—^Aslaug, for he loves,— 

Canst thou then strike ? 

Aslaug 

What shakes me ? Have I learned 
To pity, to tremble ? That were new indeed 
In Olaf’s race. Give me self-knowledge, gods. 

What are these unaccustomed moods you send 
Into my bosom ? They are foreign here. 

Eric enters and regards them. 
Hertha, seeing him, rises to depart. 

Eric 

Thou art the other dancing-woman come 
From Sweden to King Eric ! 
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Act Twa Scene One 


Hertha 


He has eyes 

That look into the soul. What mean his words ? 

But they are common. Let me leave you, Aslaug. 

She goes out. 


Aslaug 

I would have freedom here from thy pursuit. 

Eric 

Why shouldst thou anywhere be free from me ? 
I am full of wrath against thee and myself. 
Come near me. 


Aslaug 
(to herself) 

It is too strange—I am afraid ! 
Of what ? Of what ? Am I not Aslaug still ? 

Eric 

Art thou a sorceress or conspirator ? 

But thou art both to seize my throne and heart. 
And I will deal with thee, thou dreadful charm. 
As with my enemy. 

Aslaug 

Let him never touch 1 
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Eric 

I give thee grace no longer; bear thy doom. 

Aslaug 

My doom is in my hands, not thine. 

Eric 


{with sudden fierceness) 

Thou err’st, 

And thou hast always erred. Dar’st thou imagine 
That I who have enveloped in three years 
All Norway more rebellious than its storms, 

Gan be resisted by a woman’s strength. 

However fierce, however swift and bold ? 

Aslaug 

I have seen thy strength. I ciherish mine unseen. 

Eric 


And I thy weakness. Something yet thou fear’st. 


Nothing at all. 


Aslaug 


Eric 


Yes, though thy eyes defy me. 

Thy colour changes and thy limbs betray thee. 

All is not lionlike and masculine there 
Within, 

He advances towards her. 
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Aet Ttj&o Scene One 


Aslaug 

Touch me not ! 

Eric 

If it’s that thou fear’st ? 

Why dost thou fear it ? Is it thine own heart 
Thou tremblest at ? Aslaug, is it thy heart ? 

He takes her suddenly into his arms 
and kisses her. Aslaug remains like 
one stricken and bewildered. 

Eric 

Lift up thine eyes ; let me behold thy strength ! 

. Aslaug 

O gods ! I love ! O loose me ! 

Eric 

Whatever was thy purpose, thou art taken, 

Aslaug, thou sweet and violent soul surprised, 

Intended for me when the stars were planned ! 

Sweetly, O Aslaug, to thy doom consent, 

The doom to love, the death of hatred. Draw 
No useless curtaining of shamed refusal 
Between our yearnings, passionately take 
Thy leap of love across the abyss of hate. 

Force not thy soul to anger. Leave veils and falterings 
For meaner hearts. Between us let there be 
A noble daylight. 
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Aslaug 

Let me think awhile ! 
Thy arms, thy lips prevent me. 

Eric' 


Love only ! 


Think not I Only feel. 


Aslaug 

O Eric, king, usurper, conqueror I 
O robber of men’s hearts and kingdoms ! O 
Thou only monarch ! 


Eric 

Art thou won at last, 

O woman who disturb’st the musing stars 
With passion ? Soul of Aslaug, art thou mine ? 

Aslaug 

{sinking oti^a seat) 

I cannot think. I have lost myself ! My heart 
Desires eternity in an embrace. 

Eric 

Wilt thou deny me anything I claim 
Ever, O Aslaug ? Art thou mine indeed ? 
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Act Two Scene One 


Aslaug 

What have I done ? What have I spoken ? I love ! 

(after a silence^ feeling in her bosom) 

But what was there concealed within my breast ? 


Eric 

(observing her action) 

I take not a divided realm, a crown 
That’s shared. Thou hadst a purpose in thy heart 
I know not, but divine. Thou lov’st at length ; 
But I have knowledge of the human heart, 

What opposite passions wrestle there with gusts 
And treacherous surprises'. I trust not then 
Too sudden a change, but if thou canst be calm, 
Yet passionately submit, I will embrace thee 
For ever. Think and speak. Art thou all mine ? 


Aslaug 

1 know, no longer if I am my own. 

The world swims round me and heaven’s points arc changed. 
A purpose ! I had one. I had besides 
A brother ! Had ! What have I now ? You gods. 

How have you rushed upon me ? Leave me. King. 

It is not good to trust a sudden heart. 

The blood being quiet, we will speak again 
Like souls that meet in heaven, without disguise. 
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Eric 

I do not leave thee, for thou art ominous 
Of an abysm uncrossed.^ 

Aslaug 

It would be best,® 

For there has been too much between us once 
And now too little. Leave me. King, awhile 
To wrestle with myself and calmly know 
In this strange strife the gods have brought me to, 
Which thing of these in me must live and which 
Be dumb for ever. 


Eric 

Something still resists. 

I will not leave thee till I know it and tame. 

For, Aslaug, thou wast won. 

Aslaug 

King, thou art wise 

In war and counsel, not in women’s hearts. 

Thou hast surprised a secret that my soul 
Kept tremblingly from my own knowledge. Yet, 
If thou art really wise, thou wilt avoid 
To touch with a too rude and sudden hand 
The direr god who made my spirit fear 
To own its weakness. 


Of something unachieved. 


* Yet that were best. 
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Act Two Scene One 


• Eric 

Art thou wise thyself ? 
I take thee not for counsellor. 

Aslaug 


Yet beware, 

There was a gulf between my will and heart 
Which is not bridged yet. 

Eric 

Break thy will, unless 
Thou wouldst have me break it for thee. 

The older Aslaug rises now against the new. 

Aslaug 

It rises, rises. Let it rise. Leave me 
My freedom. 


Eric 

Aslaug, no, for free thou roam’st 
A lioness midst thy passions. 

Aslaug 

(with a gesture) 

Do then, O King, 

Whatever Fate commands. 
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Eric 

I am master of my Fate. 
Aslaug 

Too little, who are not masters of ourselves ! 

Eric 

Art thou that dancing-woman, Aslaug, yet ? 

Aslaug 

I am the dancing-girl who sought thee, yet, 

Eric. 


Eric 

It may be still the swiftest way. 

Let then my dancing-woman dance for me 
Tonight in my chambers. I will see, the thing 
Her dancing means and tear its mystery out. 

Aslaug 

If thou demandest it, then Fate demands. 

Eric 

Thy god grows sombre and he menaces. 

It seems ! For afterwards I can demand 
Whatever soul and body can desire 
Twixt man and woman ? 
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Act Two Scene One 


Aslaug 

If thy Fate permits. 

Thy love, it seems, communes not with respect. 

Eric 

The word exists not between thee and me. 

It is burned up in too immense a fire. 

Wilt thou persist ? Even after thou hast lain 
Upon my bosom thou claimest my respect ? 

Yet art a dancing-woman, so thou say’st. 
Aslaug, let not the darker gods prevail. 

Put off thy pride and take up truth and love. 

Aslaug 

{sombre) 

I am a dancing-woman, nothing more. 

Eric 

The hate love struck down rises in thy heart. 
But I will have it out, by violence. 
Unmercifully. 


He strides upon her^ and she half 
cowers from himy half defies. 

Eric 

{taking her violently into his arms) 

Thus blotted into me 

Thou shalt survive the end of Time. Tonight ! 

He goes out. 
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Aslaug 

How did it come ? What was it leaped on me 
And overpowered ? O torn distracted heart, 

Wilt thou not pause a moment and give leave 
To the more godlike brain to do its work ? 

Gan the world change within a moment ? Can 
Hate suddenly be love ? Love is not here. 

I have the dagger still within my heart. 

O he is terrible and fair and swift ! 

He is not mortal. Yet, be silent, yet 

Give the brain leave. O marble brilliant face ! 

O thou art Odin, thou art Thor on earth ! 

What is there in a kiss, the touch of lips. 

That it can change creation ? There’s a wine 
That turns men mad ; have I not dnmk of it ? 

To be his slave, know nothing but his will ! 

Aslaug and Eric ! Aslaug, sister of Swegn, 

Who makes his bed on the inclement snow 
And with the reindeer herds, that was a king. 

Who takes his place ? Eric and Aslaug rule. 

Eric who doomed him to the death, if seized, 

Aslaug, the tyrant, the usurper’s wife, 

Who by her brother’s murder is secured 
In her possession. Wife ! The concubine, 

The slave of Eric,—that his pride intends. 

What was it seized on me, O heavenly powers ? 

I have given myself, my brother’s throne and life. 

My pride, ambition, hope, and grasp, and keep 
Shame only. Tonight ! What happens then tonight ? 
I dance before him,—royal Olaf’s child 
Becomes the upstart Eric’s dancing-girl ! 

What happens else tonight ? One preys upon 
Aslaug of Norway 1 O, I thank thee, heaven. 

That thou restorest me to sanity. 
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Act Two Scene One 


It was his fraudulent and furious siege, 

And something in me proved a traitor. Fraud ? 

O beauty of the godlike brilliant eyes ! 

O face expressing heaven’s supremacy ! 

No, I will put it down, I put it down. 

Help me, you gods, help me against my heart. 

I will strike suddenly, I will not wait. 

’Tis a deceit, his majesty and might. 

His dreadful beauty, his resistless brain. 

It will be very difficult to strike ! 

But I will strike. Swegn strikes, and Norway strikes. 
My honour strikes, the gods, and all his life 
Offends each moment. 


{to Hertha who enters) 

Hertha, I strike tonight. 

Hertha 

Why, what has happened ? 

Aslaug 

That thou shalt not know. 


I strike tonight. 


She goes out. 

Hertha 

It is not difficult 

To know what drives her. I must act at once. 

Or this may have too suddenly a tragic close. 

Not blood, but peace, not death^ you Gods, but life. 

But tranquil sweetness ! 




Scene 2 


Ericy Hertha. 

Eric 

I sent for thee to know thy name and birth. 

Hertha 

My name is Hertha and my birth too mean 
To utter before Norway’s lord. 

Eric 

Yet speak. 


Hertha 

A Trondhjem peasant and a serving-girl 
Were parents to^me. 


Eric 

And from such a stock 

Thy beauty and thy wit and grace were bom ? 

Hertha 

The gods prodigiously sometimes reverse 
The common rule of Nature and compel 
Matter with soul. How else should it be guessed 
That gods exist at all ? 
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Act Two Scene Two 


Eric 

Who nurtured thee ? 
Hertha 

A dancing-girl of Gothberg by a lord 
Of Norway entertained, to whom a child 
I was delivered. Song and dance were hers ; 

I made them mine. 


Eric 

Their names ? the thrall ? the lord ? 
Hertha 

Olaf of Norway, carl of Trondhjem then. 

And Thiordis whom he loved. 

Eric 


Thou knowest Swegn, 

The rebel ? 

Hertha 

Yes, I know. 

Eric 

And lov*st perhaps ? 
Hertha 

Myself much better. 


« i 
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Eric 

Yes ? He is a man 

Treacherous and rude and ruthless, is he not ? 

Hertha 

{with a movement) 

I would not speak of kings and mighty earls : 
These things exceed my station. 

Eric 


Thou wilt not blame. 


Ah, thou lov*st ! 


Hertha 

Thou art mistaken. King. 
He cannot conquer and he will not yield, 

But weakens Norway. This in him I blame. 

Eric 

Thou hast seen that ? Thy peasant father got 
A wondrous politician for his child ! 

Do I abash thee ? 


Hertha 

I am what the Gods 

Have made me. But I understand at last ; 
Thou think’st me other than I seem. 
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Act Two Scene Two 


Eric 


Like that I had. 


Some thought 


Hertlia 

King Eric, wilt thou hear ? 
Eric 

I much desire it, if I hear the truth. 

Hertha 

Betray me not to Aslaug then. 

Eric 


She shall not know. 


That’s just. 


Hertha 

What if I came, O King, 
For other purpose, not to sing and dance. 

And yet thy friend, the well-wisher, at least. 

Of Norway and her peace ? 

Eric 


Speak plainly now. 
Hertha 

If I can show thee how to conquer Swegn 
Without one stroke of battle, wilt thou grant 
My bitter need ? 
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Eric 

I would give much. 
Hertha 


Wilt thou ? 


Eric 

If so I conquer him and thy desire 
Is something I can grant without a hurt 
To Norway or myself. 


Hertha 
It is. 
Eric 


Demand. 


Speak then. 


Hertha 


I have not finished yet. Meantime 
If I avert a danger from thy head 
Now threatening it, do I not earn rewards 
More ample ? 


Eric 

More ? On like conditions, then, 
Hertha 

If I yield up great enemies to thy hands 
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Aci Two Scene Two 


Thou know’st not of, wilt thou reject my price, 
Confusing different debts in one account ? 

Eric 

Hast thou yet more to ask ? Thou art too shrewd 
A bargainer. 

Hertha 

Giving Norway needed peace. 

Thyself friends, safely, empire, is my claim 
Excessive then ? 


Eric 

I grant thee three demands. 

' Hertha 

They are all. He asks not more who has enough. 
Thrice shall I ask and thrice shall Eric give 
And never have an enemy again 
In Norway. 


Eric 


Speak. 


Hertha 

Thy enemies are here, 
No dancing-girls, but Hertha, wife of Swegn, 
And Aslaug, child of Olaf Thorleikson, 

His sister. 


Eric 


It is well. 
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Hertha 

The danger lies 

In Aslaug’s hand and dagger which she means 
To strike into thy heart. Tonight she strikes. 

Eric 


And Swegn ? 


Hertha 

Send me to him with perilous word 
Of Aslaug in thy hands ; so with her life 
Buy his surrender, afterwards his love 
With kingly generosity and trust. 

Eric 

Freely and frankly hast thou spoken. Queen 
Who wast in Trondhjem : now as freely ask. 

Hertha 

The life of Swegn ; his liberty as well. 
Submitting. 


Eric 

They are thine. 

Hertha 

And Aslaug’s life 
And pardon, not her liberty. 
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Act Two Scene Two 


Eric 


They are given. 
Hertha 

And, last, forgiveness for myself, O King, 

My treason and my plots. 

Eric 

This too I grant. 
Hertha 

I have nothing left to ask for. 

Eric 


Thou hast done ? 

Let me consign thee to thy prison then. 

Hertha 

My prison ! Wilt thou send me not to Swegn ? 

Eric 

I will not. Why, thou subtle, dangerous head. 
Restored to liberty, what perilous schemes 
Might leap into thy thought ! Shall I give Swegn, 
That fierce and splendid fighter, such a brain 
Of cunning to complete and guide his sword ? 
What if he did not yield, rejected peace ? 

Wilt thou not tell him Aslaug’s life is safe ? 

To prison ! 
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Hertha 

Thou hast promised. King ! 
Eric 


I keep 

My promise to thee, Hertha, wife of Swegn. 

For Swegn thou askest life and liberty. 

For Aslaug life and pardon, for thyself 
Forgiveness only. I can be cunning too. 

Hertha, thou art my prisoner and thrall. 

Hertha 

{after a pause, smiling) 

I see. I am content. Thou showest thyself 
Norway’s chief brain as her victorious sword. 

Free or a prisoner, let me do homage 
To Eric, my King and Swegn’s. 

Eric 


Thou art content ? 
Hertha 

This face and noble bearing cannot lie. 

I am content and feel as safe with thee 
As in my husband’s keeping, 

Eric 

{smiling) 

So thou art, 

Thou subtle voice, thou close and daring brain. 

I would I felt myself as safe with thee. 
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Act Two Scene Two 


Hertha 

King Eric, think me not thy enemy. 

What thou desirest, I desire yet more. 

Eric 

Keep to that well ; let Aslaug not suspect. 

My way I’ll take with her and thee and Swegn. 
Fear nothing, Hertha ; go. 


Hertha goes out. 

O Freya Queen, 

Thou help’st me even as Thor and Odin did. 

I make my Norway one. 
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The Chamber of Eric. 

Scene 1 
EriCi Harald. 

Eric 

At dawn have all things ready for my march. 
I come not back without the head of Swegn 
Or else his living body. Send to me^ 

Aslaug the dancing-girl. 


Harald goes out. 
I have resumed 

The empire with^ the knowledge of myself. 

For this strong angel Love, this violent 
And glorious guest, let it possess my heart 
Without a rival, not invade the brain. 

Not with imperious discord cleave my soul 
Jangling its various® harmonies, nor turn 
The manifold music of humanity 
Into a single and a maddening note. 

Strength in the nature,^ wisdom in the mind, 

Love in the heart complete the trinity 
Of glorious manhood. There was the wide flaw,- 
The coldness of the radiance that I was. 

This was the vacant gap® I could not fill. 


^ Alternative to two lines : 

Let none be near tonight. Send here to me 
■ and • ordered 

* spirit, » space 
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Act Three Scene One 


It left my soul the torso of a god, 

A great design unfinished and my works 
Mighty and crude like things admired that pass, 
Bare of the immortality that keeps 
The ages. O, the word they spoke was true ! 
’Tis Love, ’tis Love fills up the gulfs^ of Time. 
By Love we find our kinship with the stars. 

The spacious uses of the liky. God’s image 
Lives nobly perfect in the soul he made. 
Reflected in the nature of a man.^ 


Aslaug enters. 

Thou com’st to me ! I give thee giace no more. 

What hast thou in thy bosom ? 

Aslaug 


Only a heart. 


Eric 

A noble heart, though wayward. Give it me, 
Aslaug, to be the secret of the dawns. 

The heart of sweetness housed in Aslaug’s breast 
Delivered from revolt and ruled by love. 

Aslaug 

Why hast thou sent for me and forced to come ? 
Wilt thou have pity on me even yet 
And on thyself ? 


gaps * When Love completes the godhead in a man. 
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Eric 

I am a warrior, one 

Who have known not mercy. Wilt thou teach it me ? 
I have learned, Aslaug, from my soul and Life 
The great wise pitiless calmness of the gods, 

Found for my strength the proud swift blows they deal 
At all resistance to their absolute walk, 

Thor’s hammer-stroke upon the unshaped world. 

Its will is beaten on a dreadful forge, 

Its roads are hewn by violence divine. 

Is there a greater and a sweeter way ? 

Knowest thou it ? Wilt thou lead me there ? Thy step 
Swift and exultant, canst thou tread its flowers ? 

Aslaug 

I know not who inspires thy speech ; it probes. 

Eric 

My mind tonight is full of Norway’s needs. 

Aslaug, she takes thy image. 

Aslaug 


Mine. O if 

Tonight I were not Norway ! 

Eric 


Thou knowest Swegn ? 


Aslaug 

I knew and I remember. 
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Act Three Scene One 


Eric 

. Yes, Swegn,—a soul 
Brilliant and furious, violent and great, 

A storm, a wind-swept ocean, not a man. 

That would seize^ Norway ? that will make it one ? 

But Odin gave the work to me. I came 
Into this mortal frame for Odin’s work. 

Aslaug 

So deify ambition and desire ! 

Eric 

If one could snap this mortal body, then 

Swegn even might rule,—not govern himself, yet govern 

All Norway ! Aslaug, canst thou rule thyself ? 

’Tis difficult for great and passionate hearts. 

Aslaug 

Then Swegn must die that Eric still may rule ! 

Was there no other way the gods could find ? 

Eric 

A deadly duel are the feuds of kings. 

Aslaug 


They are so. 


She feels for her dagger. 


^1 


1 That wiU hold 
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Eric 

Aslaug, thou feelest for thy heart ? 
Unruled, it follows violent impulses. 

This way, that way ; working calamity. 

Dreams that it helps the world. What shall I do, 
Aslaug, with an unruly noble heart ? 

Shall we not load it with the chains of love. 

And rob it of its treasured pain and wrath 
And bind it to its own supreme desire ? 

Richly ’twould beat beneath an absolute rule 
And sweetly liberated from itself 
By a golden bondage. 


Aslaug 

And what of other impulses it holds ? 

Shall they not once rebel ? 

Eric 

They shall keep still ; 

They shall not cry nor question ; they shall trust. 

Aslaug 

It cannot be that he reads all my heart ! 

The gods play with me in his speech. 

Eric 


Why thou art called ? 

Aslaug 


Thou knowest 


I know why I am here. 
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Act Threi Seem Om 


Eric 

Few know that, Aslaug, why they have come here, 
For that is heaven’s secret. Sit down beside me. 
Nearer my heart. No hesitating ! Come. 

I do not seize thy hands. 

Aslaug 

They yet are free. 

Is it the gods who bid me to strike soon ? 

My heart reels down into a flaming gulf. 

If thou wouldst rule with love, must thou not spare 
Thy enemies ? 


Eric 

When they have yielded. Is thy choice 

made ? 

Whatever defence thou hast against me yet 
Use quickly, before I seize these restless hands. 

And thy more restless heart that flees from bliss. 

Aslaug rises trembling. 


Aslaug 

Desired’st thou me not to dance tonight, 
O King, before thee ? 


. Eric 

It was my will. Is it thine 
Now ? Dance, while yet thy limbs are thine. 
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Aslaug 


I dance 

The dance of Thiordis with the dagger, taught 
To Hertha in Trondhjem and by her to me. 

Eric 

{smiling) 

Aslaug, my dancing-girl, thou and thy dance 
Have daring, but too little subtlety, 

Aslaug 

{moving to a distance) 

What use to struggle longer in the net ? 

Vain agony, since he watches and he knows ! 
1*11 strike him suddenly. One who was fit 
For what I purpose, would not shrink at all 
Finding the abyss about her either way. 

But striking cleanse the touch in her own blood. 
So might one act who was not her heart’s prey. 

Eric 

Wilt thou play vainly with that fatal toy ? 
Dance now I 


Aslaug 

My limbs refuse. 
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Eric 


They have no right. 


Aslaug 

O gods, I did not know myself till now, 

Thrown in this furnace. Odin’s irony 
Shaped me from Olaf’s seed ! I am in love 
With chains and servitude and my heart desires. 
Fluttering, like a wild bird within its cage, 

A tyrant’s harshness. 


Eric 

Wilt thou dance ? or wait 
Till the enamoured motion of thy limbs 
Remember joy of me ? So would I have 
Thy perfect movement^ grow a dream of love. 

But that shall be when Norway’s only mine,^ 
Swegn taken. Tomorrow at the dawn I march 
Towards vehement^ battle and the sword of Swegn 
Bring back to be thy plaything, a support 
Appropriate to thy action in the dance. 

Aslaug, it shall replace thy dagger. 

Aslaug 


Fate 

Still drives me with his speech, and Eric calls 
My weakness on to slaughter Eric. Yes, 

But he suspects, he knows. Yet will I strike, 


* motion 

* Alternative to two lines: 

Tomorrow at the dawning will I march 

* violent 
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Yet will I tread down my rebellious heart, 

And when ’tis done, 1*11 strike myself and finish 
With grief and shame and love. 

Eric 


Where is thy chain 

I gave thee, Aslaug ? I would watch it rise, 

Rubies of passion on a bosom of snow, 

And climb again upon thy breast aheave^ 

With the sea*s rhythm as thou dancest. Dance 
Weaving my life a measure with thy feet. 

And of thy dancing I will weave the stroke 
That conquers Swegn. 


Aslaug 

The necklace ? I will bring it. 
Rubies of passion ! Blood-drops still of death ! 

She goes out. 


Eric 

The power to strike has gone out of her arm 
And only in her stubborn thought survives. 

She thinks that she will strike. Let it be tried ! 

He lies back and feigns to sleep. 
Aslaug returns. 

Aslaug 

Now I could slay him ! But he will open his eyes 
Appalling with the beauty of his gaze. 


^ And climb forever on thy breast aheave 
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He did not know of peril ! All he has said 
Was only at a venture thought and spoken,— 

Or spoken by Fate ? Sleeps he his latest sleep ? 
Might I not touch him only once in love— 

And none know of it but death and I— 

Whom I must slay like one who hates ? Not hate, 
O Eric, but the hard necessity 
The gods have sent upon our lives,—two flames 
That meet to quench each other. Once, Eric ! then 
The cruel rest. Why did I touch him ? I am faint ! 
My strength ebbs from me. O thou glorious god. 
Why wast thou Swegn’s and Aslaug’s enemy ? 

We might so easily have loved. But death 
Now intervenes and claims thee at my hands— 

And this alone he leaves to me, to slay thee 
And die with thee, our only wedlock. Death ! 
Whose death ? Eric’s ot Swegn’s ? For one I kill. 
Dreadful necessity of choice ! His breath 
Comes quietly and with a happy rhythm. 

His eyes are closed like Odin’s in heaven’s sleep. 

If I must strike, it could be only now 
For Time is like a sapper, mining still 
The little resolution that I keep. 

Swegn’s death or life upon that little stands. 

Swegn’s death or life and such an easy stroke ! 

Yet so impossible to lift my hand ! 

To wait ? To watch more moments these closed lids. 
This quiet face and try to dream that all 
Is different ! But the moments are Fate’s thoughts 
Watching us.^ While I pause, my brother’s slain. 
Myself I am doomed a concubine and slave ! 


^ I must strike blindly out or not at all; * me. 
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I must not think of him ! Close, O mind, close, O eyes ! 
Free the unthinking hand to its harsh work. 

She lifts twice the dagger and lowers 
it twice, then flings it on the ground, 
falling on her knees at Ericas feet, 

Eric of Norway, live and do thy will 

With Aslaug, sister of Swegn and Olaf’s child, 

Aslaug of Trondhjem ! For her thought is grown^ 

A harlot and her heart a concubine. 

Her hand her brother’s murderess. 

Eric 


At last ! 


Thou hast broken 


Aslaug 

Ah, I am broken by my weak 
And evil nature. Spare me not, O King, 
One vileness, one humiliation known 
To tyranny. Be not unjustly merciful ! 
For I deserve and I consent to all. 

Eric 


Aslaug ! 


Aslaug 

No, I deny my name and parentage. 

I am not she who lived in Trondhjem : she 
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Would not have failed, but slain even though she loved. 
Let no voice call me Aslaug any more. 

Eric 

Sister of Swegn, thou knowest that I love. 

Daughter of Olaf, shouldst thou not aspire 
To sit by me on Norway’s throne ? 

Aslaug 


Desist ! 

Thou shalt not utterly pollute the seat 
Where Olaf sat. If I had struck and slain, 

I would deserve a more than regal chair ; 

But not on such must Norway’s diadem rest, 

A weakling with a hand as impotent 
And faltering as her heart, a sensual slave 
Whose passionate body overcomes her high 
Intention. Rather do thy tyrant will. 

King, if thou spare me, I will slay thee yet. 

Eric 

Recoil not from thy heart, but strongly see 
And let its choice be absolute over thy soul. 

Its way once taken thou shalt find thy heart 
Rapid ; for absolute and extreme in all, 

In yielding as in slaying thou must be. 

Sweet violent spirit whom thy gods surprise. 

Submit thyself without ashamed reserve. 

Aslaug 

What more canst thou demand than I have given ? 
I am prone to thee, prostrate, yielded. 
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Eric 


Throw from'thee 

The bitterness of thy self-abasement. Find 
That thou hast only joy in being mine. 

Thou tremblest ? 


Aslaug 

Yes, with shame and grief and love. 
Thou art my Fate and I am in thy grasp. 

Eric 

And shall it spare thee ? 

Aslaug 

Spare Swegn. I am in thy hands. 
Eric 

Is’t a condition ? I am lord of thee 
And lord of Swegn to slay him or to spare. 

Aslaug 

No, an entreaty. I am fallen here, 

My head is at thy feet, my life is in thy hands. 

The luxury of fall is in my heart. 

Eric 

Rise up then, Aslaug, and obey thy lord. 
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Aslaug 

What is thy will with me ? 

Eric 

This, Aslaug, first. 
Take up thy dagger, Aslaug, dance thy dance 
Of Thiordis with the dagger. See those near me ; 
For I shall sit nor, shouldst thou strike, defend. 
What thy passion chose, let thy fixed heart confirm 
My life and kingdom twice are in thy hands 
And I will keep them only as thy gift. 

Aslaug 

So are they thine already ; but I obey. 

Eric, my King and Norway’s, my life is mine 
No longer, but for thee to keep or break. 

Eric 

Swegn’s life I hold. Thou gavest it to me 
With the dagger. 


Aslaug 

It is thine to save. 

Eric 


Norway 

Thou hast given casting it forever away 
From Olaf’s line. 


Aslaug 

What thou hast taken, I give. 
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Eric 

At last thyself without one refuge left 
Against my passionate strong devouring love. 
Thou seest I spare thee nothing. 

Aslaug 

(faintly) 


Do what thou wilt with me. 


I am thine. 


Eric 


Because thou hast no help. 

Aslaug 

I have no help. My gods have brought me here 
And given me into thy dreadful hands. 

Eric 

Thou art content at last that they have breathed 
This plot into thy mind to snare thy soul 
In its own violence, bring to me a slave, 

A bright-limbed prisoner and thee to thy lord ? 

Thy dagger could no more have touched my heart,^ 
Though undefended, than a wind the sun : 

Fate and thy love were my friends within thy heart. 

See Odin’s sign to thee. 


* breast, 
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Aslaug 

I know it now. 

I recognise with prostrate heart my fate 
And I will quietly put on my chains 
Nor ever strive or wish to break them more. 

Eric 

Yield up to me the burden of thy fate 
And treasure of thy limbs and priceless life. 
I will be careful of the golden trust. 

It was unsafe with thee. And now submit 
Gladly at last. Surrender body and soul, 

O Aslaug, to thy lover and thy lord. 

Aslaug 

Compel me ; they cannot resist thy will. 

Eric 

But I will have thy heart’s surrender, not 
The body only. Give me up thy heart. 
Open its secret chambers, yield their keys. 

Aslaug 

O Eric, is not my heart already thine. 

My body thine, my soul into thy grasp 
Delivered ? I rejoice that God has played 
The grand comedian with my tragedy 
And trapped me in the snare of thy delight. 
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Eric 

Aslaug, the world’s sole woman ! thou cam’st here 

To save for us our hidden hopes of joy 

Parted by old confusion. Some day surely 

The world too shall be saved from death by Love. 

Thou hast saved Swegn, helped Norway. Aslaug, see, 

Frey a within her niche commands this room 

And incense burns to her. Nor Thor for thee, 

But Freya. 


Aslaug 

Thou for me ! not other gods. 

Eric 

Aslaug, thou hast a ring upon thy hands : 
Before Freya give it me and wear instead 
This ancient circle of Norwegian rites. 

The thing this means shall bind thee to our joy. 
Beloved, while the upbuilded worlds endure. 
Then if thy spirit wander from its home, 

Freya shall find her thrall and lead her back 
A million years from now. 

Aslaug 

A million lives ! 
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Aslaug 

The world has changed for me within one night. 
O surely, surely all shall yet go well, 

Since Love is crowned. 


Eric 

{entering) 

Aslaug, the hour arrives 

When I must leave thee. For the dawn looks pale 
Into our chamber and these first rare sounds 
Expect the arising sun, the daylight world. 

Aslaug 

Eric, thou goest hence to war with Swegn, 

My brother ? 


Eric 

What thinks thy heart ? 
Aslaug 


That Swegn shall live. 


Eric 

Thou know’st his safety from deliberate swords. 
None shall dare touch the head that Aslaug loves. 
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Yet if some evil chance came edged with doom 
Which Odin and my will shall not allow 
Or in the fight his splendid rashness slew, 

Thou wouldst not hold me guilty of his death, 
Aslaug ? 


Aslaug 

Fate orders all and Fate I now 
Have recognised all the world’s mystic will 
That loves and labours. 


Eric 

Because it labours and loves 
Our hearts, our wills are counted, are indulged. 

Aslaug, for these few days in hope and trust 
Anchor thy mind. I shall bring back thy joy. 

Because I go with mercy and from love. 

He embraces her and goes. 


Aslaug 

Swegn lives. A heart, not iron gods, o’crrules.^ 


* Swegn lives. A Mind, not iron gods, with latvs 
Deaf and inevitable, overrules. 
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SwegrCs fastness in the hills. 

Swegn, Hardicnut, Ragnar, with Soldiers. 

Swegn 

Fight on, fight always, till the gods are tired. 

In all this dwindling remnant of the past 
Desires one man to rest from virtue, cease 
From desperate freedom ? 

Hardicnut 

No man wavers here. 
Swegn 

Let him depart unhurt who so desires. 

Hardicnut 

Why should he go and whither ? To Eric’s sword 
That never pardons ? If our hearts were vile, 
Unworthily impatient of defeat. 

Serving not harassed right but chance and gain, 
Eric himself would keep them true. 

Swegn 


Not thine. 

My second soul. Yet could I pardon him 
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Who followed. For the blow transcends ! And were 
King Eric not in Yara where he dwells, 

I would have seen his hand in this defeat, 

Whose stroke is like the lightning’s, silent, straight, 
Not to be parried. 


Hardicnut 

Sigurd smote, perhaps, 

But Eric’s brain was master of his stroke. 

Swegn 

The traitor Sigurd ! For young Eric’s part 
In Olaf’s death, he did a warrior’s act 
Avenging Yarislaf and Hacon slain, 

And Fate, not Eric slew. But he who, trusted, lured 
Into death’s ambush, when the rebel seas 
Rejoicing trampled down the royal head 
They once obeyed, him I will some day have 
At my sword’s mercy. 

{to Ragnar who enters) 

Ragnar, does it come, 

The last assault, death’s trumpets ? 

Ragnar 


Rather peace. 

If thou prefer it, Swegn. An envoy comes 
From Eric’s army. 


Swegn 

Ragnar, bring him in. 

Ragnar goes out 
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He treats victorious? When his kingdom shook. 

His party faltered, then he did not treat 
Nor used another envoy than his sword. 

{to Gunthar who enters, escorted by Ragnar) 

Earl Gunthar, welcome,—^welcome more wert thou 
When loyal. 


Gunthar 

Ragnar, Swegn and Hardicnut, 
Revolting earls, I come from Norway’s King 
With peace, not menace. 

Swegn 

Where then all these days 
Behind you lurked the Northerner ? 

Gunthar 


Thou art 

In his dread shadow and in your mountain lair 
Eric surrounds you. 


Swegn 

{scornfully) 

I will hear his words. 
Gunthar 

Eric, the King, the son of Yarislaf, 

To Swegn, the Earl of Trondhjem. “I have known 
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The causes and the griefs that raise thee still 
Against my monarchy. Thou knowest mine 
That raised me against thy father,—Hacon’s death/ 
My mother’s brother butchered shamefully 
And Yarislaf by secret sentence slain. 

Elected by our peers I seized his throne. 

But thou, against thy country’s ancient laws 
Rebelling, hast preferred for judge the sword. 
Respect then the tribunal of thy choice 
And its decision. Why elec test thou 
In thy drear fastness on the wintry hills 
To perish ? Trondhjem’s earldom shall be thine, 
And honours, wealth and state if thou accept 
The offer of thy lenient gods. Consider, 

O Swegn, thy country’s wounds, perceive at last 
Thy good and ours, prolong thy father’s house.” 

I expect thy answer. 


Swegn 

I return to him 

His proffered mercy. Let him keep it safe 

For his own later use. 

• • 

Gunthar 

Thou speakest high. 

What help hast thou? what hope? what god concealed ? 

Swegn 

I have the snow for friend and, if it fails. 

The arms of death are broad enough for Swegn, 
But not subjection. 
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Gunthar 

For their sake thou lov’st. 
Thy wife’s and sister’s, yield. 

Ragnar 

Thou art not wise. 

.This was much better left unsaid. 

Swegn 

But why 

Am I astonished if triumphant mud 
Conceives that the pure heavens are of its stuff 
And nature?... 

Still there are men who hope to purchase^ Swegn’s 
Allegiance, to intimidate with death 
And bribe with safety Olaf’s son. It seems 
Your pastime to insult the seed of Kings. 

Think’st thou that to the upstart I shall yield, 

The fortune-fed adventurer, the boy 
Favoured by the ironic gods ? Since fell 
By Sigurd’s treachery and Eric’s fate 
In resonant battle on the narrow seas 
Oalf, his children had convinced the world, 

I thought, of their great origin. Men have said, 
“Their very women have souls too great to cry 
For mercy even from the gods.” His fates 
Are strong indeed when they compel our race 
To hear such terms from his ! Go, tell thy King, 
Swegn of the ancient house rejects his boons. 

Not terms between us stand, but wrath, but blood. 

I would have flayed him on a golden cross 

* ask for 
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And kept his women for my household thralls, 

Had I prevailed. Gan he not do as much 
That he must chaffer and market Norway’s crown ? 
These are the ways of Kings, strong, terrible 
And arrogant ; full of sovereignty and right. 

Force in a King’s his warrant from the gods. 

By force and not by bribes and managements 
Empires are founded ! But your chief was born 
Of huckstering earls who lived by prudent gains. 
How should he imitate a royal flight 
Or learn the leap of Kings upon their prey ? 

Gunthar 

Swegn Olafson, thou speakest fatal words. 

Where lodge thy wife and sister ? Dost thou know ? 

Hardicnut 

Too far for Eric’s reach. 

Gunthar 

Earl, art thou sure ? 

Swegn 

What means this question ? 

Gunthar 

That the gods are strong 

Whom thou in vain despisest, that they have dragged 
From Sweden into Eric’s dangerous hands 
Hertha and Aslaug, that the evil thou speak’st 
Was fatally by hostile Powers inspired. 
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Swegn 

Thou liest—they are safe and with the Swede. 

Qunthar 

I pardon thy alarm the violent word. 

Earl Swegn, canst thou not see the dreadful gods 
Have chosen earth’s mightiest man to do their will ? 
What is that will but Norway’s unity 
And Norway’s greatness ? Canst thou do the work ? 
Look round on Norway by a boy subdued, 

The steed that even Olaf could not tame 
Sec turn obedient to an unripe hand. 

Behold him with a single petty pace 
Possessing Sweden. Sweden once subdued, 

Think’st thou the ships that crowd the Northern seas 
Will stay there ? Shall not Britain shake, Erin 
Pray loudly that the tempest rather choose 
The fields of Gaul ? Scythia shall own our yoke, 

The Volga’s frozen waves endure our march. 

Unless the young god’s fancy rose-ensnared 
To Italian joys attracted amorously 
Should long for sunnier realms or lead his high 
Exultant mind to lord in eastern Rome. 

What art thou but a pebble in his march ? 

Consider then and change thy fierce response. 

Hardienut 

Deceives the lie they tell, thy reason, Swegn ? 

Earl Gunthar may believe, who even can think 
That Yarislaf begot a god ! 
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Swegn 

Gunthar, 

I have my fortune, thou thy answer. Go. 

Gunthar 

I pity, Swegn, thy rash and obstinate soul. 


He goes out. 


Swegn 

Aslaug would scorn me yielding, even now 
And even for her. He has unnerved my will, 
The subtle tyrant ! O, if this be true, 

My Fate has wandered into Eric’s camp, 

My soul is made his prisoner. Friends, prepare 
Resistance ; he is the thunderbolt that strikes 
And threatens only afterwards. It is 
Our ultimate battle. 


Hardicnut 

On the difficult rocks 
We will oppose King Eric and his gods. 
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Swegn with his earls and followers in flight. 

Swegn 

Swift, swift into the higher snows, where Winter 
Eternal can alone of universal things 
Take courage against Eric to defend 
His enemies, O you little remnant left 
Of many heroes, save yourselves for Fate. 

She yet may need you when she finds the man 
She lifts perpetually, too great at last 
Even for her handling. 

Hardienut 

Ragnar, go with him. 

While I stand here to hinder the pursuit 
Or warn in time. Fear not for me,.... ^ 

Leave, Ragnar, leave me ; I am tired at last. 

All go out upward except Hardienut. 

Here then you reach me on these snows ! O if my death 
Gould yet persuade indignant Heaven to change.... 


Illegible 
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Eric, Swegrt, Aslaug, Hertha. 

Eric 

Not by love only, but by force and love. 

This man must lower his fierceness to the fierce, 

He must be beggared of the thing left, his pride 
And know himself for clay. He could not honour^ 

This unfamiliar movement of my soul 

But would contemn and think my seated strength 

Had changed to trembling. Sound^ the audiencc-gong,® 

Herald. The master of my stars is he 

Who owns no master. Odin, what is this play, 

Thou playest with thy world, of fall and rise. 

Of death, birth, greatness, ruin ? The time may come 
When Eric shall not be remembered ! Yes, 

But there’s a script, there are archives that endure. 

Before a throne in some superior world 

Bards with undying lips and eyes still young 

After the ages sing of all the past 

And the Immortal’s Children hear. Somewhere 

In this gigantic world of which one grain of dust 

Is all our field, Eternal Memory keeps 

Our great things and our trivial equally 

To whom the peasant’s moans above his head 

Are tragic as a prince’s fall. Some say 

Atomic Chance has put Eric here, Swegn there, 

Aslaug between. But O you revealing gods. 


* Alternative for two lines: 

For he will not honour mildness nor revere 

* Strike 
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I have seen myself and know though veiled 
The immortality that thinks in me, 

That plans and reasons^. Masters of Norway, hail ! 

For all are masters here, not I alone 
Who am my country’s brain of unity. 

Your oneness. Swegn’s at last in Norway’s hands 

Who shook our fates. And what shall Norway do with Swegn, 

One of her mightiest ? 


Gunthar 

If his might submits, 

Then, Eric, let him live. We cannot brook 
These disorders always. 


Eric 

Norway cannot brook. 
Therefore he must submit. Bring him within. 
We’ll see if this strong iron can be bent. 

This crudeness bear the fire. Swegn Olafson, 
Hast thou considered yet this state ? Hast thou 
Submitted to thy gods or must we, Swegn, 
Consider now thy sentence ? 

Swegn 


I have seen 

My dire misfortune, I have seen myself 
And know that I am greater. Do thy will 
Since what the son of Yarislaf commands. 
The son of Olaf bears ! 


That loves, that labours. 
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Eric 

Thou wilt not yield ? 

Swegn 

My father taught me not the word. 

Eric 


Shall I ? 

Thou hast forgotten, Swegn, thy desperate words. 
Or were they meant only for the free snows. 

And here retracted ? 


Swegn 

Son of Yarislaf, they stand. 
I claim the cross I would have nailed thee on, 

I claim the flayer’s knife. 

Eric 

These for thyself. 

And for thy wife and sister, Swegn ? 

Swegn 


Alas ! 


Eric 

I think thy father taught thee not the word. 

But I have taught thee. Since thou lovest yet,— 
No man who says that he will stand alone. 
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Swegn, can afford to love,—thou then art mine 
Inevitably. Thou vauntest thy blood, 

Thy strength ? Thou art much stronger, so thou say’st. 
Than thy misfortunes. Art thou stronger, Swegn, 
Than theirs ? Gan all thy haughty pride of race 
Or thy heart’s mightiness undo my will 
In whose strong hands thou liest ? Swegn Olafson, 

The gods are mightier than thy race and blood. 

The gods are mightier than thy arrogant heart. 

They will not have one violent man oppose 

His egoism, his pride and his desire 

Against a country’s fate. Thou hast no strength. 

For thou and these arc only Eric’s slaves 
Who have been his stubborn hindcrers. Therefore Fate, 
Norway, whose favourite and brother I have grown. 
Turned wroth and brought^ you all into my grasp. 

I will that you should live and yield. These yield. 

But thou withstandest wisdom. Fate and love. 

Allied against thee, I offer, Swegn, yield to me. 

Stand by my side and share thy father’s throne. 

Swegn 

{after a silence) 

Yes, thou art fierce and subtle ! Let them pronounce 
My duty’s preferences, if not my heart’s, 

To them or Right. 


Eric 

O narrow obstinate heart ! 
Had this been but thy country or a cause 


* dragged 
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Men worship, then it would indeed have been^ 

A noble blindness, but thou serv’st thy pride. 

Wilt thou abide by their pronouncement, Swegn ? 
Aslaug and Hertha, see your brother and lord. 
This mighty captive, royal once, now fallen 
And helpless in my hands. I wish to spare 
His mightiness, his race, his royal heart; 

But he prefers the cross instead, prefers 
Your shame—thy brother, Aslaug,—Hertha, he 
Thy spouse consents to utmost shame for both. 

If from the ages he can buy this word, 

“Swegn still was stubborn.” That to him is all. 

He who forgot to value Norway’s will. 

Forgets to value now your pride, your love. 

This was not royal nor like Olaf’s son ! 

Come, will you speak to him, will you persuade ? 
Walk there aside with him and aim at his heart. 
Hertha, my subject, Aslaug, my thrall. 

Save, if he will, this life. Remember, Swegn, 

If Olaf’s children must be shame-crowned slaves, 
’Tis thou that makest them so. 

Swegn 


’Tis thus we meet,— 

Were not the snows of Norway preferable, 

Daughter of Olaf ? 

Aslaug 

They were high, but cold. 

Hertha 

Wilt thou not speak to Hertha, Swegn, my lord ? 


‘ Men worship, thine would then indeed have been 
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mic 


Swegn 

Hertha, alas, thy crooked scheming brain 
That brought us here. 


Hertha 

The gods use instruments, 
Not ask their consent. O Swegn, accept the gods 
And their decision. 


Aslaug 

Must we live always cold ? 

O brother, cast the snows out of thy heart. 

Let there be summer. 

Hertha 

Yield, husband, to the sun. 
There is no shame in yielding to the gods. 

Aslaug 

Nor to a god, although his room be earth 
And his body mortal. 

Swegn 

There was an Aslaug once 
Whose speech had other grandeurs. Can it not find 
The argument that can excuse thy fall, 

O not to me, but to that worshipped self 
Thou wasty my sister V . 
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Aslaug 

What argument 

I seek no argument except my heart 
Nor need excuse for what I glory in. 

Brother, were we not always one ? ’Tis strange 
That I must reason with thee. 

Swegn 


O, thou knewest. 

Therefore I fell, therefore, my strength is gone 
And where a god’s magnificence lived once. 

Here, here, ’tis empty. O inconstant heart. 

Thou wast my Fate, my courage, and at last 
Thou hast gone over to my enemy, 

Taking my Fate, my courage. I will hear 

No words from such. Thou wouldst betray what’s left, 

Until not even Swegn is left to Swegn, 

But only a coward’s shadow. 

Hertha 


Hear me, Swegn. 


Swegn 

Ah, Hertha, what hast thou to say to me ? 


’ Alternative to the words starting with “Can it not find-“on the pre^nous page} 

Let me hear 

What arguments thou hast to justify 
A thing our father’s spirit cries upon. 

After this, Aslaug’s speech begins with “I seek no argument....” 
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Act Five Scene Om 


Hertha 

Save me, my lord, from my own punishment, 
Forgetting my deserts. 


Swegn 

Alas ! thy love, 

O my beloved, has been great to me. 

Though great, was never wise ! but must it ask 
So huge a recompense ? Thou hadst myself. 

Aslaiig 

Thou askest my honour. 

Will this persuade thee ? I have nothing else. 

Swegn 

O thou hast overcome my strength at last. 

Thou only and so only couldst prevail. 

King, thou hast conquered. Not to thee I yield. 

But those I loved are thy allies. From these 
Recall the wrath, on me instead pronounce 
What doom thou wilt—though yielding is doom enough 
For Swegn of Norw'ay, 


Eric 

Abjure rebellion then. 

Receive my mercy. ^ 


Swegn 

O fortune ! It will out.^ 
The spirit of Olaf will not sit still 

* Receive my boom. * I have said; it is received. 
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Within me. O though thou slaughter these with pains 
I will not yield. Take, take thy mercy back. 

Eric 

I take it back. What wouldst thou in its stead ? 

Swegn 

Do what thou wilt with these and me. I have done ! 

Eric 

Thou cast’st thy die, thou weak and violent man! I will cast 

mine 


And conquer. 


Swegn 

I have endured the worst. 


Eric 


Not so. 

Thou thinkest I will help thee to thy death, 
Allowing the blind grave to seal thy eyes 
To all that I shall do to thine. Learn, Swegn, 

I am more cruel ! Thou shalt live and see 
On them my vengeance. Aslaug, go and return 
Robed as thou wast upon the night thou knowest 
Wearing thy dagger, wearing too thy ring. 


Swegn 


What wilt thou do with her ? God ! what wilt thou do ? 
O wherefore have I seen and taken back love 
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Act Five Scene One 


Into a heart that had shut... 

But death and greatness ? 

Eric 

I will inflict on them 

What thou canst not endure to gaze upon 
Or if thou canst then with that hardness live. 

For die thou shalt not. I have ways for that. 

Thou thought’st to take thy refuge in a grave 
And let these bear thy punishment for thee, 

Thy heart being spared. It was no valiant thought, 
No worthy escape for Swegn. Aslaug and Hertha, 
My thralls, remove your outer robes. 

Swegn 


What must I see ? 


Eric 

As dancing girls the women came to me, 

As dancing-girls I keep them. Thou shalt see 
Aslaug of Norway at her trade—to dance 
Before me and my courtiers. That begins, 

There’s more behind, unless thou change thy mood. 

Swegn 

Thou knowest how to torture. 

Eric 


Illegible. 


And to break. 

Aslaug re-enters. 
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Thou seest, Swegn. Shall I command the dance ? 
Shall this be the result of OlaTs house ? 

Swegn 

Daughter of Olaf, wilt thou then obey ? 

Aslaug 

Yes, since thou lov’st me not, my brother Swegn^ 
Whom else should I obey, save him I love ? 

But hadst thou loved me still, I should not need. 

Eric 


Dance. 


Swegn 

Stay, Aslaug. Since thou bad*st me love 
Thee, not my glory, as indeed I must 
To save the house of Olaf from this shame,— 

Whose treacherous weakness works for him and thee. 

Eric 

Pause not again—for pause is fatal now. 

Swegn 

King, I have yielded, I accept thy boons. 

Heir of a starveling Earl, I bow my head 
Even to thy mercies. I am OlaTs son, 

I shall be faithful to my own disgrace.^ 


Yet yield—that name 1 remember, speak this word. 
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Act Five Seem One 


Eric 

O fear not, King. I can be great again. 
Without conditions hast thou yielded. 

Swegn 


No. 

Let these be spared all shame—for that I yield. 
My honour has a price—and it is small. 

Eric 

« 

That’s given without terms binding. 

Swegn 


One prayer 

Give me a dungeon deep enough, O King, 

To hide my face from all these eyes. 

Enc 


Swear then, 

Whatever prison I assign thee, be it wide < 

Or narrow, to observe its state, its bounds 
And do even there my will. 

Swegn^ 

(with a gesture) 

That too is sworn ! 

Let Thor and Odin witness to my oath. 
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Eric 

Four prisons I assign to 01af*s son. 

Thy palace first in Trondhjem, Olaf’s roof. 
Thy house in Nara, Eric’s court—thy country. 
To whom thou yieldest, Norway—^and at last 
My army’s head when I invade the world. 

Swegn 

{amazed and doubtful) 

Thou hast surprised me, Eric, with an oath 
And circumvented. 


Eric 

Hertha, to thy lord 

Return unharassed—thou seest thou wast safe. Take 
Trondjhem’s and Olaf’s treasures with thee 
The second in the land beneath our throne. 

Swegn 

Eric, enough ! Have I not yielded ? Here 
Let thy boons rest. 


Eric 

’Tis truth. For my next boon 
Is to myself. Look not upon this hand 
I clasp in mine, although the fairest hand 
That God has made. Observe instead 
This ring and recognise it. 
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Ekic 


Sivegn 

It’s Freya’s ring, worn 

On Aslaug’s hand. And she who once wears it 
Thenceforth sits on Norway’s throne. 

Eric 

Possess thy father’s chair 
Intended for thee always from the first. 

Nor be amazed that in these dancing-robes 
I seat her here—for they increase its beauty 
More than imperial purple. Nor think, Swegn, 

Thy sister shamed or false who came to me 

.^spilling my blood and hers,' 

A violent and mighty purpose—^such 
As only noble hearts conceive ; and only 
She yielded to that noble heart at last 
Because ’twas Odin’s purpose. 

Swegn 

So they came. 

Aslaug, thou sought’st thy throne, but didst.... 

I grudge it not to thee—^for thy great heart 
Deserves it. Eric, thou hast won at last 
Norway. 


Eric 

I could not shame thy sister, Swegn, 

Save by my wife’s disgrace and this was none 

But only a deceit to prove thy heart 

And thou seest that thou couldst not have rebelled 

Except by treason against Olaf’s seed 

That must again rule Norway. 

llUg^U. 
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Swegn 


Eric, for thy boons*- 

They hurt not now—take what return thou wilt ; 
For I am thine, thou hast found out the way 
To save from me thy future. It has... .^ 

With my heart’s strings. 


Eric 

Swegn, excuse and love 
Thy comrade Hardicnut, for he intended 
A kind betrayal. 


Swegn 

This is nothing, King. 
His act my heart had come to understand 
And yet has pardoned. 


Eric 

Forgive, Swegn, 

Sigurd, thy foe, as I have pardoned first 
My father’s slaughterer. This is thy. . . . ^ 

Swegn 

’Tis pardoned, not forgiven. Let him not come 
Too often in my sight. 


Eric 

Swegn, I too have boons 

To ask of thee. 


IllegibU, 


» IlUgibU. 
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Act Five l^cene dm 


Swegn 

Let them be difficult then, 
If thou wouldst have me grant them. 

t 

Eric 


The gods have won. 

Let this embrace engulf our ended strife, 

Brother of Aslaug. 


Swegn 

Husband of my sister. 

Thou assum’st our blood and it ennobles thee 
To the height of thy great victories—this thy last 
And greatest. Thou hast dealt with me as a King, 

Then as a brother. Thou adorn’st thy throne. 

Eric 

Rest, brother, from thy hardships and thy wars 
Until I need thy sword that matched with mine 
To smite my foemen. 

Aslaug, what thinkest thou ? 

If thou art satisfied, then all well, nobly done. 

Aslaug 

Thou hast the tyrant in thy nature still 

And so I love thee best. What canst thou do but well ? 

For in thy every act and word I see 

The gods compel thee. 
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Eric 

Or thou hast changed me with thy starry eyes, 

Daughter of Olaf, and.... ^a man 
Where was but height and iron, all my roots 
Of action, mercy, greatness, enterprise 
Sit now transplanted in thy breast, O charm, 

O noble marvel I From thy bosom my strength 
Comes out to me. 

Thou sangst, Aslaug, once of the golden hoop, 

Mightier and swifter than the warrior’s sword. 

Dost thou remember what thou cam’st to do, 

Aslaug, from Gothberg ? 

The gods have spoken since and shown their hand. 

They shut our eyes and drive us, but at last 
Our souls remember when the act is done. 

Aslaug 

That it was fated. Now for us, O beloved. 

The world begins again, who since the stars were formed 
Playing the game of games by Odin’s will 
Have met and parted, parted, met again 
For ever. 


END 


Illegihfe. 
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PRINCE OF HOUR 



PUBLISHERS* NOTE 

This drama by Sri Aurobindo was written, as noted 
in the Ms., in 1907, that is to say, in the very thick of the 
maelstrom of his political activity. Unfortunately it was not 
completed, it contains only three acts instead of the usual 
five. Only one Ms. version was available. Even so, the 
purport of the story seems to be clear enough and the poetry 
in which it is clothed brings with its sheer beauty a sense 
of completeness. 




PRINCE OF EDUR 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA 


Rana Curran; 
Visaldeo; 


Haripal; 


Bappa; 

Sungram 

Prithuraj 

Kodal; 

Toraman; 

Canaca; 

Pratap; 

Ruttan; 

A Captain of 


Prince of Edur, of the Rahtorc clan 
a Brahmin, his minister; formerly in 
the service of the Gehelote Prince 
of Edur 

a Rajpoot noble, General of Edur; 
formerly in the service of the 
Gehelote Prince 

son of the late Gehelote Prince of 
Edur, in refuge among the Bheels 
young Rajpoot refugees, companions 
of Bappa 

a young Bheel, foster brother and 
lieutenant of Bappa 
Prince of Cashmere 
the King’s jester of Cashmere 
Rao of Ichalgurh, a Chouhan noble 
his brother 
Rajpoot lances 


Menadevi; 

Comol Cumary; 
Coomood Cumary; 
Nirmol Cumary; 
Ishany; 


wife of Curran; a Chouhan princess, 
sister of the King of Ajmere 
daughter of Rana Curran and 
Menadevi 

daughter of Rana Curran by a con¬ 
cubine 

daughter of Haripal, friend of Comol 
Cumary 

a Rajpoot maiden, in attendance on 
Comol Cumary 
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ACT I 


The Palace in Edur. The forests about Dongarh. 

Scene 1 

The Palace in Edur. 

Rana Curran^ Visaldeo, 

Curran 

He is at Delsa then ? 

Visaldeo 

So he has written. 
Curran 

Send out a troop for escort, yielding him 
Such honour as his mighty birth demands. 

Let him be lodged for what he is, a Prince 
Among the mightiest. 


Visaldeo 

You have chosen then ? 

You’ll give your daughter, King, to this Gashmerian ? 

Curran 

My brother from Ajmere writes to forbid me. 

Because he’s Scythian, therefore barbarous. 
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A Scythian ? He is Cashmere’s mighty lord 
Who stretches out from those proud Himalayan hills 
His giant arms to embrace the North. 

Visaldeo 


But still 

A Scythian. 


Curran 

Whom many Aryan monarchs crouch to appease 
When he but shakes his warlike lance. A soldier 
And conqueror,—what has the earth more noble ? 

And he is of the great Cushanian stock 
That for these centuries bestride the hills 
Against all comers. World-renowned Asoca 
Who dominated half our kingly East, 

Sprang from a mongrel root. 

Visaldeo 

Rana, you’ll wed 

Your daughter to Prince Toraman. 

Curran 

I’m troubled 

By Ajmere’s strong persistence. He controls 
Our Rajpoot world and it were madly done 
To offend him. 

Visaldeo 

That’s soon avoided. Send your daughter out 
To your strong fort among the wooded hills. 
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Act One Scene One 


Dongurh; there while she walks among the trees, 
Let the Cashmerian snatch her to his saddle 
In the old princely way. You have your will 
And the rash Ghouhan has his answer. 

Curran 


Visaldeo, 

You are a counsellor ! Gall the queen hither; 
ril speak to her. 


Exit Visaldeo. 


O excellently counselled ! 
What is it but a daughter? One mere girl 
And in exchange an emperor for my ally. 
It must be done. 


Enter Mhadevi and Visaldeo. 


Minadevi 

You sent for me, my lord ! 
Curran 

How many summers might our daughter count, 
M^na ? 


Minadevi 

Sixteen, my lord. 

Curran 

She flowers apace 
And like a rose in bloom expects the breeze 
With blushing petals. We can delay no longer 
Her nuptial rites. 
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Minadevi 

The Rao of Ichalgurh 

Desires tier. He’s a warrior and a Chouhan. 

Curran 

A petty baron ! O my dearest lady, 

Rate not your child so low. Her rumoured charm 
Has brought an emperor posting from the north 
To woo her. 


Minadevi 

Give me the noble Rajpoot blood, 
1 ask no more. 


Curran 

The son of great Cashmere 
Journeys to Edur for her. 

Minadevi 

Your royal will 

Rules her and me. And yet, my lord, a child 
Of Rajpoot princes might be better mated: 

So much I’ll say. 


Curran 

You are your brother’s sister. 
He says he will not have a Scythian wed her. 

Minadevi 

He cherishes the lofty Chouhan pride. 

You know, my lord, we hold a Rajpoot soldier 
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Act One Scene One 


Without estate or purse deserves a queen 
More than a crowned barbarian. 

Curran 


You are all 

As narrow as the glen where you were born 

And live immured. No arrogance can match 

The penniless pride of mountaineers who never 

Have seen the various world beyond their hills. 

Your petty baron who controls three rocks 

For all his heritage, exalts himself 

O’er monarchs in whose wide domains his holding’s 

An ant-hill, and prefers his i)etty line 

To their high dynasties;—as if a mountain tarn 

Should think itself more noble than the sea 

To which so many giant floods converge. 

Menadevi 

Our tarns are pure at least; if small, they hold 
Sweet water only; but your seas are brackish. 

Curran 

Well, well; tomorrow send your little princess 
To Dongurh, there to dwell till we decide 
If great Cashmere shall have her. Visaldeo, 
Give ten good lances for her escort. 

Menadevi 


It is not safe. 


Only ten ! 
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Visaldeo 

Rana, the queen is right. 

The Bheels are out among the hills; they have 

A new and daring leader and beset 

All wayside wealth with swarms of humming arrows. 

Curran 

The lord of Edur should not fear such rude 
And paltry caterans. When they see our banner 
Advancing o’er the rocks, they will avoid 
Its peril. Or if there’s danger, take the road 
That skirts the hills. Ten lances, Visaldeo ! 


Exit, 


Menadevi 

My blood shall never mingle with the Scythian. 

I am a Chouhan first and next your wife, 

Edur. What means this move to Dongurh, Visaldeo ? 

Visaldeo 

{as if to himself) 

Ten lances at her side ! It were quite easy 
To take her from them, even for a Gashmerian. 

Menadevi 

I understand. The whole of Rajasthan 
Would cry out upon Edur, were this marriage 
Planned openly to soil their ancient purity. 

The means to check this shame ? 
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Act One Scene One 


Visaldeo 


Lady, I am 

The Rana’s faithful servant. 

Menadevi 

So remain. 

I’ll send a horse to Ichalgurh this hour. 

There may be swifter snatchers than the Scythian. 


Exit. 


Visaldeo 

Or swifter even than any in Ichalgurh. 
I too have tidings to send hastily. 


Exit. 
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Scene ^ 


The WomerCs apartments in the Palace at Edur* 
Comol Cumary, Coomood Cumary. 

Comol Cumary 

Tomorrow, Coomood, is the feast of May. 

Coomood Cumary 

Sweetheart, I wish it were the feast of Will. 

I know what I would will for you. 

Comol Cumary 

What, Coomood ? 

Coomood Cumary 

A better husband than your father'll give you. 

Comol Cumary 

You mean the Scythian ? I will not believe 
That it can happen. My father’s heart is royal; 

The blood that throbs through it he drew from veins 
Of Rajpoot mothers. 

Coomood Cumary 

But the brain’s too politic. 

A merchant’s mind into his princely skull 
Slipped in by some mischance, and it will sell you 
In spite of all the royal heart can say. 
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Act One Scene Two 


Comol Cumary 

He is our father, therefore blame him not. 

Coomood Cumary 

I blame his brain, not him. Sweetheart, remember 
Whomever you may marry I shall claim 
Half of your husband. 

Comol Cumary 


If’t be the Scythian, you may have 
The whole uncouth barbarian with Cashmere 
In the bad bargain. 


Coomood Cumary 

We will not let him have you. 
We’ll find a mantra that shall call Urjoon 
From Eden’s groves to wed you; great Dushyanta 
Shall leave Shacoontala for these wide eyes 
Which you have stolen from the antelope 
To gaze men’s hearts out of their bodies with, 

You lovely sorceress; or we’ll have Udaian 
To ravish you into his rushing car, 

Edur’s Vasavadatta. We’ll bring crowding 
The heroes of romance out of the past 
For you to choose from, sweet, and not a Scythian 
In all their splendid ranks. 

Comol Cumary 

But my poor Coomood, 
Your hero of romance will never look at you. 
Finding my antelope eyes so beautiful. 

What will you do then ? 
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Coomood Cumary 

I will marry him 

By sleight of hand and never let him know. 

For when the nuptial fire is lit and when 
The nuptial bond is tied, I’ll slip my raiment’s hem 
Into the knot that weds your marriage robes 
And take the seven paces with you both 
Weaving my life into one piece with yours 
For ever. 

Enter Mmol Cumary. 


Mmol Cumary 

News, princess, news ! What will you give me for a sackful 
of news? 


Comol Cumary 

Two switches and a birchrod. A backful for your sackful! 

Mmol Cumary 


I will empty my sack first, if only to shame you for your 
base ingratitude. To begin with what will please you best. 
Prince Toraman is arrived. I hear he is coming to see and 
approve of you before he makes the venture; it is the Scythian 
custom. 

Comol Cumary 

He shall not have his Scythian custom. In India it is we 
girls who have the right of choice. 

Mrmol Cumary 


He will not listen. These Scythians stick to their customs 
as.if it were their skin; they will even wear their sheepskins in 
midsummer in Agra. 
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Act One Scene Two 


Comol Cumary 

Then, Nirmol, we will show you to him for the Princess 
Comol Cumary and marry you off into the mountains. Would 
you not love to be the Queen of Cashmere ? 

J^irmol Cumary 

I would not greatly mind. They say he is big as a Polar 
bear and has the sweetest little pugnose and cheeks like two 
fat pouches. They say too he carries a knout in his hand with 
which he will touch up the bride during the ceremony as a 
promise of what she may expect hereafter; it is the Scythian 
custom. Oh, I envy you. Princess. 

Comol Cumary 

Nirmol, in sober earnest I will beat you. 

Nirmol Cumary 

Strike but hear ! For I have still news in my sack. You 
must gather your traps; we are to start for Dongurh in an 
hour. What, have I made your eyes smile at last ? 

Comol Cumary 

To Dongurh ! Truth, Nirmol. 

Nirmol Cumary 

Beat me in earnest, if it is not. Visaldeo himself told me. 

Comol Cumary 

To Dongurh ! To the woods ! It is three years 
Since I was there. I wonder whether now 
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The woodland flowers into a sudden blush 
Crimsoning at the sweet approach of Spring 
As once it did against that mooned white 
Of myriad blossoms. We shall feel again, 
Coomood, the mountain breezes kiss our checks 
Standing on treeless ridges and behold 
The valleys wind unnoticeably below 
In threads of green. 


Coomood Cumary 
It is the feast of May. 

Shall we not dance upon the wind-blown peaks 
And put the peacock’s feather in our hair 
And think we are in Brindabon the green ? 

Nirmol Cumary 

With a snubnosed Scythian Krishna to lead the dance. 
But they say Krishna was neither Scythian nor Rajpoot but 
a Bheel. Well, there is another Krishna of that breed out who 
will make eighth-century Rookminnies of you if you dance 
too far into the forest, sweethearts. 

Coomood Cumary 

You mean this boy-captain of robbers who make such a 
noise in our little world ? Bappa they call him, do they not ? 

Nirmol Cumary 

’Tis some such congregation of consonants. Now, which 
sort of husband would the most modern taste approve ?—a 
coal-black sturdy young Bheel, his face as rugged as Rajputana, 
or a red and white snubnosed Scythian with two prosperous 
purses for his cheeks. There’s a problem in aesthetics for you, 
Coomood. 
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Comol Cumary 

A barbarous emperor or a hillside thief 
Are equals in a Rajpoot maiden’s eyes. 

Yon mountain-peak or some base valley clod, 

’Tis one to the heaven-sailing star above 
That scorns their lowness. 

Nirmol Cumary 

Yes, but housed with the emperor the dishonour is lapped 
in cloth of gold; on the thief’s hillside it is black naked and 
rough, its primitive and savage reality. To most women the 
difference would be great. 

Comol Cumary 

Not to me. I wonder they suffer this mountain springald 
to presume so long. 


Nirmol Cumary 

Why, they sent out a captain lately to catch him, but he 
came back a head shorter than he went. But how do you fancy 
my news, sweethearts? 


Comol Cumary 

What, is your sack empty ? 

Nirmol Cumary 

Your kingly father was the last to stalk out of it. I expect 
him here to finish my story. 

Enter Rana Curran^ Mina Devi and Visaldeo, 
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Curran 

Maid Comol, arc you ready yet for Dongurh ? 

Comol Cumary 

I heard of it this moment, sir. 

Curran 


Make ready. 

Prince Toraman arrives. You blush, my lily ? 

Minadevi 

There is a maiden’s blush of bashfulness. 

But there’s her blush of shame too when her cheeks 

Offended scorn a suitor far too base 

Should bring such noble blood to flush their whiteness. 

Curran 

Maid Comol, which was yours ? 

Comol Cumary 


I would learn that. 

Father, from your high sovereign will. I am not 
The mistress of my blushes. 

Curran 


Keep them for him, 

Comol, for whom their sweetness was created. 
Hearken, my little one, you are marked out 
To reign an empress; ’tis the stars decree it 
That in their calm irrevocable round 
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Weave all our fates. Then shrink not if thou hearcst 
The noise of battle round thy palanquin 
Filling the hills, nor fear its rude event, 

But veil thy cheeks in scarlet to receive 
Thy warlike husband. 

Comol Cumary 

Father ! 


Curran 

It is so. 

Thou journeyest not to Dongurh but thy nuptials. 

Comol Cumary 

With Toraman ? 

Curran 


With one whose lofty doom 
Is empire. Keep this in thy joyous bosom 
Throbbing in a sweet secrecy. Farewell. 

When we foregather next, I hope to greet 
My little empress. 


Minadevi 


Exit. 


Comol, what said he to thee ? 
Comol Cumary 

What I unwillingly have heard. Mother, 

Must I be mated to a barbarous stock ? 

Minadevi 


No, child. When you shall hear the trumpet’s din 
Or clash of blades, think not ’tis Toraman, 
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But your dear mother’s care to save her child 
From shameful mating. Little sweetheart, go. 

When I shall meet you next, you’ll shine, a flower 
Upon the proudest crest in Rajasthan, 

No Scythian’s portion. Visaldeo, prepare 
Her going quickly. 

Exit, 

Comol Cumary 


What plots surround me ? Nirmol, 
Give me my sword with me. I’ll have a friend 
To help me, should the world go wrong. 


Visaldeo 

Lady, is our best helper. 


Our self, 


Comol Cumary 

I believe it. 

Which path’s resolved on ? 

Visaldeo 


*Tis the valley road 
That clings to the deep bases of the hills. 

Comol Cumary 
*Tis not the shortest. 


Visaldeo 

The easiest,—^to Cashmere. 
Comol Cumary 

The other’s safer then for Dongurh ? 
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Visaldeo 


At least 

’Tis green and beautiful, and love may walk there 
Unhindered. 

Exit. 


Comol Cumary 

Thou seemst to be my friend, 

But I’ll believe myself and no one else 
Except my sword whose sharpness I can trust 
Not to betray me. Come, girls, make we ready 
For this planned fateful journey. 

Coomood Cumary 


Let them keep 

Our palanquins together. One fate for both. 
Sweetheart. 


Comol Cumary 

If we must marry Toraman, 

Coomood, it shall be in that shadowy country. 

Mrmol Cumary 

Where, I hope, justice will have set right the balance 
between his nose and his cheeks. Girls, we are the prizes 
of this handicap and I am impatient to know which jockey 
wins. 


Exeunt, 


2 
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Scene 3 


The forest near Dongurh. 
Bappa, Sungram, Prithuraj. 

Bappa 

It is the secret friend from whom in childhood 
I learned to winer my mounting thoughts aloft 
High as an eagle’s flight. I know the hand, 
Though yet his name is hid from me. 

SuTiiiram 


The very wording. 


Let’s hear 


Bappa 

“To the Sun’s child, from Edur. 
Comol Cumary, Edur’s princess, goes 
With her fair sister and a knot of lances 
To Dongurh. Bappa, young lion of the hids, 

Be as liie lion in thy ranging; prey 
Upon earth’s mightiest, think her princesses 
Meant only for thy spoil and serving-girls. 

Her kings thy subjects and her lands thy prey. 

Dare greatly and thou shalt be great; despise 

Apparent death and from his lifted hand 

Of menace pluck thy royal destinies 

By warlike violence. Thus thy fathers did 

From whose great blood thou springest, child of Kings. 

Thy friend in Edur.” 
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Sungram 

Writes he that ? The child of Kings ! 
He never spoke so plainly of your birth 
Till now. 


Prithuraj 

A kindling hint to fire our blood ! 

Two princesses and only a knot of swords 
For escort ? The gods themselves arrange this for us. 

Sungram 

Bappa, you are resolved to court this peril ? 

Prithuraj 

Doubt you ? Think how ’twill help our treasury. 
The palanquins alone must be a mint 
Of money and the girls’ rich ornaments 
Purchase half Rajasthan. 

Sungra?n 

The immediate gain’s 
Princely, nor the mere capture perilous. 

But afterwards the armed wrath of Edur 
Descends upon us in a thunder and whirlwind. 

Are we yet strong enough to bear the shock ? 

Prithuraj 

Why, let it come. I shall rejoice to feel 
The true and dangerous bite of war at last, 

Not always play the mountain cateran’s part, 

To skulk among the hills and only assail 
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The weak and timid, or butcher distant force 
With arrows. I long for open shocks of fight 
And glorious odds and all the world for audience,^ 

Bappa 

Sungram, I do not rashly take this step. 

But with fixed policy. Unless we break 
Edur’s supreme contempt for our annoyance. 

How can we bring him to the difficult hills ? 

So tnust we take the open where our Bheels 
Will scatter from the massed Rajpoot swords 
Nor face their charging horsemen. But if we capture 
Their princess, inconsiderate rage will hurl them 
Into our very fastnesses to wear 

Their strength out under our shafts. Then will I seize 
At the right moment, they being few and weary, 

Edur by force or guile and hold it fast 

Though all the warlike world come up against me. 

Sungram 


With Bheels ? 


Bappa 

I will invite all Rajpoot swords 
That now are masterless and men exiled. 

And desperate fortunes. So the iron hands 
Join us and the adventurous hearts, to build 
A modern seat of empire; minds like Sungram, 
Wise to forecast and bold to execute. 

Heroes like Prithuraj, who know not fear 
Nor put a limit to their vaulting thoughts 
Save death or unforgettable renown. 

The Rajpoot’s choice. Are we not strong enough ? 
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We have a thousand hardy Bheels, expert 
In mountain warfare, swift unerring bowmen. 

We have ourselves to lead them, each worth thousands, 
Sheva Ekling above us and in our hands 
Our destiny and our swords. 

Sungram 

They are enough. 

Enter Kodal. 

Kodal 

Bappa, our scouts have come in. The prey is in the toils. 

Bappa 

How many are they, Kodal ? 

Kodal 

Merely ten lances. The servants and women they have 
sent round by the lower road; the escort with four palanquins 
come up through the hills. They have run their heads into the 
noose. We will draw it tight, Bappa, and choke them. 

Bappa 

Is their escape 

Impossible ? 

Sungram 

Bappa, a hundred Bheels surround the pass 
By which alone they can return. Myself 
Have posted them. 
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Bappa 

Beside the waterfall 

Surround them, Sungram. Kodal, let there be 
No random shafts to imperil by mischance 
Our lovely booty. 

Kodal 

Trust me for that, Bappa. We’ll shoot through the twenty 
eye-balls of them and never even touch the white. Ten lances 
they arc and ten arrows will stretch them flat; there shall be 
nothing left to be done but the burning. If I cannot do this, 
I am no Bheel, no Kodal and no foster-brother of Bappa. 

Bappa 

Economise our strength. I will not lose 
A single man over this easy capture. 

You’re captain, Sungram. 

Exeunt Sungram and Kodal. 

Prithuraj, my friend, 

Today begins our steep ascent to greatness. 

Exeunt. 
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Scene 4 


The forest near Dongurh, By the waterfall. 

Enter Captain and soldiers escorting Comol Cumary^ Coomood, 
Nirmol and Ishany in palanquins, 

Ishany 

{from her palanquin) 

Set down the palanquins. Captain, make void 
This region; here the princess would repose 
Beside the murmuring waterfall awhile 
And breathe into her heart the winds of Dongurh. 

Exit Captain with soldiers and palanquin-bearers. The girls 
leave their palanquins. 

Comol Cumary 

Coomood, this is the waterfall we loved 
To lean by, singing to the lyre the deeds 
Our fathers wrought or listening silently 
The soft continuous roar. Beyond that bend 
We shall see Dongurh,—Dongurh, our delight 
Where we were children, Coomood. 

Coomood Cumary 

Comol, our tree’s 

All scarlet, as if splashed with crimson fire. 

Just as of old. 

Comol Cumary 
O it is Spring, and this 

Is Dongurh. 
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Ishany 

Girls, we must not linger long. 

Our Scythian, missing us, may take the hills. 

Nirmol Cumary 

Purse-cheeks ? Oh, he has lifted Mera the servant-girl 
to his saddle-bow by now and is garlanding her Queen of 
Cashmere. I wish I were there to be bridesmaid. 

Comol Cumary 

That was a sweet touch of thine, Nirmol. But the child 
deserves her promotion; she has served me willingly. A 
Scythian throne is no great wages for service to a Rajpoot 
princess. 

Coomood Cumary 

How the hill gives you back your laughter, repeating 
Its sweetness with delight, as if it had a soul 
To love you. 


Comol Cumary 

We have shaken them off prettily by turning away through 
the hills. Alas ! my royal father will not greet his little empress 
this journey, nor my lady mother scent her blossom on a Raj¬ 
poot crest. They must even put up with their poor simple 
Comol Cumary just as she was,— (aside) and as she will be until 
her heart finds its mate. 

Nirmol Cumary 

It is a sin, I tell you, Comol; I am mad when I think of it. 
Why, I came out to be abducted; I did not come for a quiet 
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stroll through the woodlands. But I have still hopes of our 
Bheel cateran, our tangle-locked Krishna of the hill-sides; surely 
he will not be so ungallant as to let such sweet booty pass 
through his kingdom ungathered. 

Comol Cumary 

I would gladly see this same stripling and talk to him face 
to face who sets his Bheel arrows against our Rajpoot swords. 
He should be a man at least, no Scythian Toraman. 

Ishany 

The presumptuous savage ! it will earn him a stake yet 
for his last session. Were I a man, I would burn these wasps from 
their nest and catch and crush them in my mailed gauntlet 
as they buzzed out into the open. 

Shouts outside. 


Bappa! Bappa! Ho Sheva Ekling! 

Captain 

[shouting within) 

Lances, lances, Rajpoots ! Bearers, to the palanquins ! 

Comol Cumary 

Bappa ! 

Nirmol Cumary 
[laughing) 

You’ll have that talk with Bappa yet, 

Comol. 

Coomood Cumary 

Oh, let us flee ! They swarm towards us. 
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Ishany 

Stand firm ! Our gallant lances soon will prick 
These bold hill-foxes to their lairs. Stand firm ! 

We should but fly into the mouth of danger. 

Comol Cumary 

{climbifig on to a rock) 

You Gods ! our Rajpoots all are overwhelmed 
Before they used their weapons. What next, Ishany ? 
Shall we sit still to be made prisoners ? 

Ishany 

Get swiftly to your palanquin. The bearers 
Run hither. Flee towards the valley road ! 

It may be that the swords of Ichalgurh 
Range there already. 


Comol Cumary 

Shall I escape alone ? 

Ishany 

Ah, save the glory of Edur from disgrace 
Of savage handling ! 

Enter the palanquin-bearers fleeing. 

Halt ! Take your princess, men. 

And flee with her into the valley road. 


1st Bearer 


The funeral fire in the mouth of your princess ! Every 
man save himself. 


Exit with most of the bearers. 
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2nd Bearer 


Halt, halt ! We have eaten and shall we not pay for the 
salt ? Yes, even with our blood. We four will take her, if we 
are not cut into pieces first. Into the palanquin, lady. 


Nirmol Cumary 


Quick, Comol ! or are you longing for your palaver with 
Tanglc-locks ? 


Comol enters the palanquin. 


Coomood Cumary 
What will become of us ? 

Nirmol Cumary 


We shall become 

Bheel housewives. After all, a Scythian throne 
Was better. 

Ishany 

We have our weapons to befriend us yet. 
Coomood, look not so pale. 


Nirmol Cumary 

See, see, Ishany ! 

The Bheels are leaping down upon our rear. 

Ishany 

Quick, bearers, bearers.. 

Nirmol Cumary 
It is too late. She’s taken. 

Enter Kodal and Bheels, 
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Kodal 

Whoever wants an arrow through his skull, let hijn move 
his shanks. Women, you are my brother Bappa*s prisoners; 
we have need of some Rajpoot slave-girls for his kitchen. Take 
them, my children, and tie them. 

Ishany 

Stab any who comes; let not these lumps of dirt 
Insult your Rajpoot bodies with their fingers. 

Kodal 


Shut your mouth, Rajpootny, or I will skewer your tongue 
to your palate with an arrow. Knock their daggers out of their 
hands. 

He lays his hand on NirmoVs wrist. Enter Sungram. 


Nirmol Cumary 


Off, savage ! I will have no tongue-skewerer for my 
husband. 


Sungram 


Release her, Kodal. Lay not thy Bheel hand 
Upon a Rajpoot virgin. Maiden of Edur, 

Expect no outrage. We are men who keep 
Some tincture of manners yet, though savage hills 
Harbour us and our looks and deeds are rugged 
As the wild land we dwell in. 


Nirmol Cumary 

I grant you that. If you are the master-jockey, the winners 
of this handicap are no such rank outsiders alter all. 
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Kodal 

Because thou art a Rajpoot, must thou command me ? 
To me, Bheels ! Tie up these Rajpootnys hand and leg like 
so many chickens. Heed not Sungram. 

Sungram 

Mutineer ! 

(draws his sword) 

Ishany 

(rapidly approaching the bearers) 

Slip off unnoticed while they brawl; run, run ! 

O save the princess ! 

2nd bearer 

We will do our man’s best. Silently, men, and swiftly. 

Kodal 

I boggle not for your sword, Rajpoot. Taste my arrows. 

Exeunt bearers with Comol in the palanquin, 
Bappa and Prithuraj enter from the other side, 

Bappa 

Now, what’s the matter, Kodal ? 

Kodal 

Why, Bappa, these new servant-girls of yours will not 
come to heel; they talk proudly. Yet Sungram will not let 
me teach them manners, because, I think, they are his aunt’s 
cousins. 
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Bappa 

They shall be obedient, Kodal. Leave them to me. 
Remember Sungram’s your commander, brother. 
What, you, a soldier, and break discipline ! 

Kodal 

I am your soldier, Bappa. Sungram, you shall have your 
Rajpootny. I am a soldier, Rajpoot, and know my duty. 

Coomood Cumary 

Is this the Bheel ? the rough and uncouth outlaw ? 
He has a princely bearing. This is surely 
A Rajpoot and of a high-seated blood. 

Bappa 

Which of you’s Edur’s princess? Let her stand 
Before me. 

Ishany 

Who art thou that speak’st so proudly 
As if a Rajpoot princess were thy slave, 

Outlaw ? 

Bappa 

Whoe’er I am, you are in my hands, 

My spoil and captives. Speak, which is the princess ? 

Coomood Cumary 

Out of thy grip and now almost in safety. 

Chieftain, upon the valley road. 
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Ishany 

Coomood, 

Thou hast betrayed thy sister by thy folly 
And into vilest shame. 


Coomood Cumary 

At least I’ll share it. 


Bappa 


Exit, 


Ay, so ? these maidens are but three. Kodal, 

Four palanquins were on the road, thou told’st me. 

Kodal 


Sungram, give thy sword a twist in my guts. While I 
wrai^led with thee, the best shikar of all has skedaddled. 

Bappa 

Nay, mend it,—intercept the fugitive. 


Exit Kodal with Bheels. 


The other too has fled ? but she’s on foot. 
Sungram and Prithiiraj, lead these fair captives 
Into their prison. I will go and seize 
The runaways. 

Ishany 

They are not for thee yet, 
Hill-cateran, while I stand between. 


Prithuraj 


A Rajpoot spirit. 


O here’s 
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Bappa 

Foolish girl, canst thou 
Oppose the storm-blast with a dove’s white wings? 

As he goes out, she strikes at him 
with a dagger; he seizes her wrist 
and puts her by. Exit Bappa. 


Prithuraj 

Thou hast a brave but headstrong spirit, maiden. 
It is no savages to whom your Fates 
Are kind, but men of Rajpoot blood and nurture. 
Have I your leave ? 

He lays his hand on her wrist. 
Ishany 
{sullenly) 

You take it in these hills 
Before the asking, as it seems. 

{throwing away her dagger) 


Thou useless helper. 

Prithuraj 


Away, 


Very useless, maiden. 

When help is needed, ask it of my sword. 

Ishany 

You play the courteous brigand. I shall need 
No help to cast myself out of the reach 
Of villains’ courtesies. 
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Prithuraj 

{lifting her in his arm) 


Act One Scene Four 


’Tis not so easy. 

Must I then teach you you’re a prisoner ? 

Come, be more patient. You shall yet be glad 
Of the sweet violence today we do you. 

He carries her out. 

Sungram 

Must we follow in the same order ? 


Nirmol Cumary 

By your leave, no. I turn eleven stone or thereabouts. 

Sungram 


I will not easily believe it. Will you suffer me to test 
the measure ? 


Nirmol Cumary 


I fear you would prove an unjust balance; so I will even 
walk, if you will help me over the rough places. It seems 
you were not Krishna after all ? 


Sungram 


Why, take me for brother Balaram then. Is not your name 
Revaty ? 


Nirmol Cumary 


It is too early in the day for a proposal; positively I will 
not say either yes or no till the evening. On, Balaram ! I 
follow. 

ExeunU 
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The forest near Dongurh. 

Enter Bearers with Coniol Cumary in the palanquin. 

2nd Bearer 

Courage, brothers, courage ! We are almost out of the 
wood. 


Enter Kodal, leaping down from a thicket in front. 
Kodal 


But it is too soon to hollo. Stop, you plain-frogs, or you 
shall gutturalize your last croak. 

2nd Bearer 

Put down the palanquin; we arc taken. Great emperor 
of Bhecls, be merciful. 

Kodal 

Stand still, rogues. I must first haul the runaway Raj- 
pootny out of her dog-box. 


As he approaches the palanquin, the 
Bearer strikes him down suddenly 
and throws his bow and arrows down 
the hill-side. 

2nd Bearer 

Quick ! Let us be off while he’s stunned. 

Enter Bappa and Copmood, followed by Bhcels. 
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Bappa 

Your sister cannot overstep the pass, 

Which is beset and ambushed. Ho, there, halt ! 
Put down the palanquin. Insensate fools, 

Invite not death. 


The Bheels crowd in and surround 
the bearers. 

Is’t Kodal ? is he hurt ? 

Kodal 

{rising) 

Only stunned, Bappa. The hillside was a trifle harder 
than my head. Plain-frog, thou didst that trick handsomely. 
Give me thy paw, fellow. 


Bappa 

Take these men prisoners and keep them safely. 

Remove your men; and, Kodal, guard the road 
Barring all rescue. 

Exit Kodal and Bheels with the bearers. 
Princess, take your sister 

Out of the palanquin. 

Coomood Cumary 
Comol, Gomol. 

Dear fugitive from fate’s arrest you’re taken. 

Come out. 
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Comol Cumary 

How was it ? 

Coomood Cumary 

I told him of your flight. 
You’ll leave me all alone to wed a Bheel ? 

You’ll break our compact ? I have dragged you back 
To servitude. 

Comol Cumary 

Nay, let me see my captor then. 

For if you smile, my Coomood, I must be 
Out of misfortune’s reach. 

{leaving the palanquin) 

Stand back, sweet. Gome, 
Where is this mountain thief who wars with Kings 
And lays his hands on Edur’s princesses 
As if his trunk were an immortal piece 
And he unhangable ? 


Bappa 

{Advancing) 

I am the man, 

Bappa, the outlaw. 

Comol Cumary 

This Bappa ! this the Bheel ? 

They gaze at one another. 
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Comol Cumary 
{smiling) 

Why, Goomood, it was Krishna after all. 

Monarch of caterans, I am Edur’s princess, 

Comol Gumary. Why didst thou desire me ? 

Bappa 

O who would not desire thee, glorious virgin ? 
Thou art the rose of Rajasthan and I 
Will wear thee on my crest. 

Comol Cumary 

’Twas prophesied me. 

But roses, King of thieves, have thorns, and see ! 

I have a sword. 

Bappa 

{smiling) 

Thinkst thou that pretty toy 
Will save thee from me ? 

Comol Cumary 

It will do its best. 

And if you take me still, ’tis at your peril. 

I am a dangerous creature to possess. 

Bappa 

I will embrace the peril as a bride 
If in thy shape it dwell. 
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Comol Cumary 

I swear I pity you. 

You rush upon you know not what. Come now, 
If ’tis a gentle serving-girl you need, 

Here is my sister, Goomood, who can cook 
Divinely. Take her. Let me walk on to Dongurh. 
You will regret it, youth. 

Coomood Cumary 

Believe her not, 

*Tis she’s a Droupadic; and who possesses her 
Is fated to be Emperor of the West. 

Bappa 

Nay, you are twin sweet roses on one stalk 
And I will pluck you both, O flowers of Edur. 

Comol Cumary 

Why did thy men beset me, mountaineer ? 

What was thy hope ? 


Bappa 

At first ’twas policy 
And some desire of thy imperial ransom. 

But now I’ve seen thee, I will hold thee fast. 
Thou art not ransomable. 

Comol Cumary 

You shall not have me, sir, till you have fought 
And beaten me. You shall not get me cheaply. 
I am a swashbuckler. Bheel, I can fight. 
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Bappa 

Marvel, thou mayst and with great ease be victor 
If thou but use thy soft and shining eyes 
To dazzle me out of all possibility 
Of sound defence. 

Comol Cumary 

Come, measure swords, on guard ! 
Bappa 

Thou wilt persist then in this pretty folly ? 

Comol Cumary 

Halt, halt ! I will not fight cxcc})t on terms. 

You’ll yield yourself my prisoner, Blicel, and free 
My maidens, when I’ve drubbed you handsomely ? 

Bappa 

If when I’ve conquered, you will utterly 
Surrender your sweet self into my arms, 

Princess of Edur. 

' Comol Cumary 

Take me if you can. 

Bappa 

Thus then I take you. 

[disarms her) 

Rose, where is thy thorn ? 
Now thou must yield indeed. 
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Comol Cumary 

Foul play ! foul playt 
It was not fair to rob me of my sword. 

Call you this fighting ? I’ll not yield myself. 

Bappa 


Thou hast no choice. 


He seizes her. 


Comol Cumary 

I was not fairly won. 
Avaunt ! this is mere highway robbery. 

I will not bear it. 


Bappa 

Virgin, this is the moment 
For which thy loveliness was born, alas. 

Comol Cumary 

{faintly) 

What will you do with me ? 

Bappa 

I’ll carry thee, 

A hungry lion, to my secret lair 
Among the mighty hills, where none shall come 
To save thee from me, O my glorious prey. 
Bright antelope of Edur ! 
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Coomood Cumary 
Will you play 

With the young lion, Gomol, and chafe his mood ? 
Now you are borne down by his heavy mane 
And lie beneath his huge and tawny chest, 
Trembling and silent. 

Bappa 

Princess,— 

Coomood Cumary 


To Dongurh ? 


May I walk on 


Bappa 

No, thou mayst not. Follow me. 

Hold fast my arm, nor, princess, fear to hang 
Thy whole sleight weight on me up these abrupt 
And breathless places, for the high ascent 
Is steep and rough to our uncouth abodes. 

Descent’s for your small feet impossible, 

Coomood, from your green prison on the heights. 
There Spring shall wall you in with flowers and make 
Her blossoming creepers chains for your bright limbs 
Softly forbidding you, when you’ld escape. 

Coomood Cumary 

Comol, tomorro^v is the feast of May. 


Exeunt. 
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The Forest near Dongurh, 

Scene 1 

In the forest near Dongurh, 

Bappa, Sungram. The Captain and Rajput soldiers^ guarded by Bheels. 

Bappa 

Ponder it, captain. Sungram, see the bearers 
Released, but let those cowards first be scourged 
Who put their lives above their lady’s honour. 

Give golden largess to the faithful four 
And send them with a script. Let Edur know 
That Bappa holds his cherished daughter fast 
And frees her not save for a lakh of mohurs. 

Her insuffiicient ransom. If it displease him. 

Let him come here with all his fighting men 
And take her from my grip. Word it to wound him 
So that he shall come thundering up the hills 
Incensed inexorably. 

Exit Sungram. 

Soldier, again, 

’Tis not my wont to slay my prisoners. 

Who am a Rajpoot, and to pen you here 
Eating your hearts away like prisoned lions 
Were the world’s loss and to myself no profit. 

Take then your choice and either follow me 
Or to your Edur back return unharmed. 
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Captain 

Thou art a noble enemy, young chieftain; 

But change thy boon; for I have lost my charge 
Ingloriously and now can only entreat 
The use of my own sword to avenge my honour 
On its betrayer. Living I go not back 
To Edur. 


Bappa 

Soldier, thou art too scrupulous. 

The wariest captain need not think it shame 
To be surprised among these mountains. If Edur 
Receive you not, follow my fortunes, Rajpoot. 

I am as noble as the prince you serve, 

And he who waits on Bappa’s fateful star 
May be more fortunate than kings. 


Captain 


Chieftain, 

Save my old master’s blood I serve no other 
Than noble Edur. 

{suddenly with excitement) 

What is that jewel, boy. 

Upon thy sword-hilt ? Where hadst thou that weapon ? 

Bappa 

What moves thee thus ? It is my father’s sword. 
Though who my father was. Fate hides from me. 
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Captain 

{with emotion) 

I take thy offer, prince. I am thy soldier, 

And all these men shall live and die for thee. 

A Soldier 

What dost thou, captain ? 

Captain 

I have never swerved 
From the high path of Rajpoot honour. Trust me, 
Rajpoots. 

Soldier 

Thou wast our chief in war and always 
We found thee valiant, proud and honourable. 
Convince us that we may transfer unshamed 
Our falchions only stained with foemen’s blood. 

And still we’ll follow thee. 


At a fit season. 


Captain 

I will convince you 

Bappa 


Know’st thou something, soldier. 
That’s hid from me ? 


Captain 

Pardon my silence, chieftain. 
All things have their own time to come to light. 
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Bappa 

I will expect my hour then and meanwhile 

Think myself twice as great as yesterday 

Whom your strong hands now serve. Come, friends, 

with me; 

Resume your swords for yet more glorious use 
In Bappa’s service. 

Exeunt. 
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Scene 2 


The road through the valley to Dongurh. 
ToramaUj Canaca, Hooshka and Scythians. 

Toraman 

I know not what impelled these mountain-boars 
To worry Death with their blunt tusks. This insult 
I will revenge in kind at first, then take 
A bloody reckoning. 


Canaca 

Fegh ! it was a trick even beyond my wits. To put a 
servant-girl on the throne of Cashmere! All Asia would have 
been one grin had the jest prospered. 


Toraman 

They take us for barbarians 
And thought such gross imposture good enough 
To puzzle Scythian brains. But Fll so shame 
The witty clowns, they shall hang down their waggish heads 
While they arc still allowed to live. You’ll wed 
A princess of the Rajpoots, Canaca ? 

Canaca 

I would prefer a haunch of Rajpoot venison any day; 
they have fat juicy stags in their mountains. 
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Toraman 

I give thee Edur’s daughter. While I ride 
With half my lances to our mountains, thou 
Shalt ruffle round as Scythian Toraman 
And wed the princess. 


Canaca 

Shall I indeed ? Do you take me for a lettuce that you 
would have me sliced for a Rajpoot salad ? Oh, Fid love to be 
a prince if only to comfort myself with one full meal in a 
lifetime; but an empty plebeian paunch is a more comfortable 
possession than a princely belly full of Rajpoot lances. 

Toraman 

Why should they at all 
Discover thee, dull fool ? None know me here. 

I’hc Rana and liis men have not received me. 

No doubt the arrogant princeling scorned to eat 
As host and guest with me in Edur; even to dine 
With us is thought a soil ! Therefore ’twas fixed 
In this rare plot that I should ride from l^il.sa 
On a fool’s errand. Well, it helps me now, 

Though I’ll avenge it fearfully. ’Tis feasible. 

None know us, you arc richcr-robed than I, 

And what’s uncouth in you, tin;/ will put down 
To Scythia’s utter barbarousness, whose princes 
Are boors and boors unhuman. Oh, ’twill work. 

Canaca: 

Will it ? Well, so long as I keep my belly unprodded, 
*tis a jest after my own heart. 
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Toraman 


And mine. These haughty Rajpoots think themselves 
The only purity on earth; their girls 
So excellent in Aryan chastity, 

That without Rajpoot birth an emperor’s wooing 
Is held for insult. This they hoped to avenge 
By foisting a baseborn light serving-wench 
On the prince of all the North. How will they stare, 
How gnash their teeth and go stark-mad with shame 
When they discover their sweet cherished lily. 

The pride of Rajasthan, they thought too noble 
To lower herself to Cashmere’s lofty throne, 

Bedded with the court-jester of Cashmere, 

Soiled by the embraces of a low buffoon 
Who patters for a wage, her pride a jest. 

Her purity a puddle and herself 
The world’s sole laughing-stock. 


Canaca 


Hem ! ’Twill be a jest for the centuries. 


Toraman 


About it, then. 

Feign to laugh off the insult put on you 
And urge your suit. Bound by their trick that failed. 
They must, though with great sullenness, consent; 
And that’s desirable : the shame will taste 
A thousand times more bitter afterwards. 

Have her by force, if they are obstinate; 
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But have her. Soon, be sure, I will be back 
With an avenging host and ring in Edur 
With loud assaults till I have crucified 
King, queen and princess on her smoking ruins. 

Exit with a number of Scythians, 
Canaca 

Well then, I am Prince Toraman of Cashmere; remember 
that, villains. Or why not Prince Toraman-Canaca or Prince 
Canaca-Toraman ? it is rounder and more satisfying to the 
mouth. Yet simple Prince Toraman has a chastity of its own 
and all the magnificence of Cashmere marches after it. Ho, 
slave ! What sounds are those approaching my majesty ? 
Send scouts and reconnoitre. Prince Toraman, the imperial 
son of Cashmere ! It is a part I shall play with credit; nature 
made me for it of sufficient proportions and gave me a paunch 
imperial. 


Hooshka 

{approaching) 

Prince Canaca-Toraman or Prince Toraman-Canaca 
or very simple Toraman, I hear tramp of men and the clang 
of armour. No doubt, the princess of Edur, thinking all safe 
by now, rides to Dongurh. Will you charge them and seize 
her ? 


Canaca 

To cover, thou incompetent captain, to cover. Hast thou 
learned war and knowest not the uses of ambush ? We will 
hide, slave. See thou pokest not out that overlong nose of 
thine ! Find thyself a branch big enough to cover it. 


4 
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Hooshka 

Humph ! What signal shall wc expect from you» Majesty 
for the charge ? 


Canaca 

Prate not to me of signals ! Hov/ lacking arc thy dull 
soldier-wits in contrivance ! If I jump down into the road and 
howl, you will all come jumping and howling after me; but 
if I run, you will catch hold of my tail and run too like the very 
devil. Nay, 1 have a rare notion of tactics. To cover, to cover ! 

They conceal themsdves. Enter the 
Rao of Ichalgurhj Riiitc u end Rajpoots. 


Ichalgurh 

She has escaped me, or the Scythian has her. 
The last were my dishonour. 

Ruttan 


Wc’vc held the road 

Since dawn. The Scythian had the serving women. 
The princess has escaped. 

Ichalgurh 

I’m glad of it. 

Ruttan 

Will you pursue it farther? 
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Ichalgurh 

Ambition only 

Engaged me once to woo her; now my honour 
Is deeply pledged. The spur of chivalry 
Suffers me not to yield a Rajpoot flower 
To Scythian handling; nor could I refuse 
A challenge to adventurous emprise 
So fairly given. About, to Dongurh ! 

Ruttan 

Brother, 

The place is strong, nor we equipped for sieges. 

Ichalgurh 

I’ll have her out even from that fortressed keeping 
And set her in my crest at Ichalgurh 
For gods to gaze at. 

Canaca leaps down into the road 
brandUhitig a sword, followed by 
Hooshka and his Scythians. 

Canaca 

Ho Amitabha ! Buddha for Cashmere ! 

Ichalgurh 

The Scythians on us ! Swords! 
Canaca 

Put up your skewers ! Quiver not, ye wretches; steady, 
steady your quaking kneecaps. Though I have cause for anger, 
yet am I merciful. Yc would have robbed me of some very 
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pretty property, but ye are mountain-thieves by nature and 
nurture and know no better. Therefore peace. Sleep in thy 
scabbard, thou dreadful servant of the wrath of Toraman; 
await a fitter subject than these carcasses. Courage, Rajpoots, 
you shall not die. 

Ichalgurh 

{smiling) 

Who is your Mightiness ? 

Canaca 

I am the very formidable and valiant hero and Scythian, 
Toraman, prince of Cashmere. Nevertheless, tremble not. 
I am terrible to look at, but I have bowels;—ay, a whole 
paunchful of them. 

Ichalgurh 

You sought the Princess ? 

What, she has slipped through your most valiant fingers? 

Canaca 

As if she had greased herself with butter. But I am going 
to Dongurh straight away to demand her and dinner. 

Ichalgurh 

Together then. We’re comrades in her loss; 

Why not allies to win her ? 

Canaca 

Am I to be so easily bamboozled ? Wilt thou insult my 
cranium ? Thou wouldst use my valiant and invincible sword 
to win her, thinking to steal her from me afterwards when 
I am not looking. 
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Ichalgurh 


Who would dare 
Defraud the formidable Toraman, 

The valiant and heroic Scythian ? 

Canaca 


Well ! 

I am content; fall in behind me, mountaineers. 

Ichalgurh 

Ruttan, we’ll keep an eye upon this Scythian. 
His show of braggart folly hides, I fear, 

A deal of knavishness. 


Canaca 

Trumpets! To Dongurh! March! 

Exeunt. 
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Scene ^ 


Bappa*s cot on the hillside. 

Bappa; the Captain; Coomoodf decorating the cot with flowers. 

Bappa 

Where was she when you had the script from her ? 

Captain 

Singing of battle on the rocks alone 

With wrestling winds in her wild hair and raiment, 

A joyous Oread. 

Bappa 

Said she anything ? 

Captain 

She gave it me with glad and smiling eyes 

And laughed: “This for my noble Bheel, my sovereign 

Of caterans, my royal beast of prey, 

These to their mighty owners”. 

Coomood Cumary 

Will you read it ? 

Bappa 

{reads) 

“Cateran, I have given thy captain letters which when 
thou hast read them, fail not to despatch. I have sent for 
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teachers for thee to beat thee into modesty and lesson thee 
in better behaviour to a lady and princess —” 

What letters has she given thee, captain ? These ? 

Captain 

. To Pratap, Rao of Ichalgurh;—and one 
To Toraman the Scythian. 

Bappa 

Deliver them. 

Thou’lt find at Dongurh both these warlike princes. 
No, I’ll not read them. 


Exit Captain, 


Coomood Cumary 

Let me hear the rest. 


Bappa 

“Cateran, I will show thee the sum of thy bold and flagi¬ 
tious offences, though I dare not to hope that it will make 
thee ashamed. Thou hast laid injurious hands on a royal 
mdiden, being thyself a mere Bheel and outlaw and of no 
parentage; thou hast carried me most violently to this thy 
inconsiderable and incommodious hut, treating the body of a 
princess as if it were a sack of potatoes; thou hast unmercifully 
and feloniously stripped my body with thy own rude Bheel 
hands of more ornaments than thou hast seen in thy lifetime 
and didst hurt me most cruelly in the deed, though thou 
vainly deniest it; thou hast compelled and dost yet compel me, 
the princess of Edur, by the infamous lack of women-servants 
in thy hut, to minister to thee, a common Bheel, menially with 
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my own royal hands, so that my fingers are sore with scrubbing 
thy rusty sword which thou hast never used yet on anything 
braver than a hill-jackal, and my face is still red with leaning 
over the fire cooking thy most unroyal meals for thefi; and to 
top these crimes, thou hast in thy robustious robber fashion 
taken a kiss from my lips without troubling thyself to ask 
for it, and thou yet keepest it with thee. All which are high 
misdoings and mortal offences; yet would I have pardoned 
them knowing thee to be no more than a boy and a savage. 
But now thou darest to tell me that I, a Rajpoot maiden, 
am in love with thee, a Bheel, and that even if I deny it, 
thou carest not; for I am thine already whether I will or no, 
thy captive and thy slave-girl. This is not to be borne. So 
I have written to my noble suitors of Ichalgurh and Scythia 
to avenge me upon thy Bheel body; I doubt not, they will 
soon carry thy head to Edur in a basket, if thou hast the 
manners to permit them. Yet since thy followers call thee 
Smiter of the Forest and Lion of the Hills, let me see thee 
smite more than jackals and rend braver than flesh of mountain- 
deer. Cateran, when thou trundlest the Scythian down-hill 
like a ball, thou mayst marry me in spite of thy misdeeds, if 
thou darest; and when thou showest thyself a better man 
than the Chouhan of Ichalgurh, which is impossible, thou 
mayst even keep me for thy slave-girl and I will not deny 
thee. Meanwhile, thou shalt give me a respite till the seventh 
morn of the May. Till then presume not to touch me. Thy 
captive, Comol Cumary.” 

Why, here’s a warlike and most hectoring letter, 
Coomood. 

Coomood Cumary 

She pours her happy heart out so 
In fantasies; I never knew her half so wayward. 

The more her soul is snared between your hands, 

The more her lips will chide you. 
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Bappa 


Can you tell 

Why she has set these doughty warriors on me, 
Coomood ? 


Coomood Cumary 

You cannot read a woman’s mind. 
It’s to herself a maze inextricable 
Of vagrant impulses with half-guessed tangles 
Of feeling her own secret thoughts are blind to. 

Bappa 


But yet ? 


Coomood Cumary 

Her sudden eager headstrong passion 
Would justify its own extravagance 
By proving you unparalleled. Therefore she picks 
Earth’s brace of warriors out for your opponents. 

Bappa 

Pratap the Chouhan, Rao of Ichalgurh ! 

To meet him merely were a lifetime’s boast; 

But to cross swords with him ! Oh, she has looked 
Into my heart. 


Coomood Cumary 

You’ll give her seven days ? 
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Bappa 

Not hours,—the dainty rebel ! Great Ichalgurh 
Will wing here like an eagle; soon I’ll meet him • 

And overthrow, who feel a giant’s strength, 
Coomood, since yesterday. My fate mounts sunward. 

Coomood Cumary 

Ours, Bappa, has already arrived. Our sun 
Rose yesterday upon the way to Dongurh. 


Curtain. 
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Outside Dongurh. 

Ichalgurh, a letter in his hand; Ruttan, the Captain. 

Ichalgurh 

Who art thou, soldier ? 

Captain 

The leader of the lances 
That guarded Edur’s princess and with her 
Were captived by the Bheels. Their chief I serve. 

Ichalgurh 

Thou hast dishonoured then the Rajpoot name 
Deserting from thy lord to serve a ruffian 
Under the eyes of death, thou paltry trembler. 

Captain 

My honour, Rao of Ichalgurh, is mine 
To answer for, and at a fitting name 
I will return thy insults on my swordpoint. 

But now I am only a messenger. 

Ichalgurh 


I’ll read 

The princess* writing, [reads) “Baron of Ichalgurh, 
My mother’s clansman, warrior, noble Rajpoot, 
Thrice over therefore bound to help the weak 
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And save the oppressed ! A maiden overpowered, 
Comol Gumary, Edur’s princess, sues 
For thy heroic arm of rescue, prince. 

To the Bheel outlaws made a prey, unsought 
By her own kin; whom if thou save, I am 
A princess and thy handmaid, else a captive 
Only and Bappa’s slave-girl,” Go ! my war-cry 
Echoing among the hills shall answer straightway 
This piteous letter. Ruttan, swift ! Arm ! arm ! 

I will not vent my wrath in braggart words. 

But till it leap into my sword, I suffer. 


Ruttan 


You shall not wait for long. 

Captain 


Exit. 


I have a letter 


To Toraman, the Scythian. 

Ichalgurh 

Give it to him, 

For this is he. 


Enter Canaca, Hooshka and Scythians., 
Canaca 


It will not fill. This paltry barren Rajputana has not the 
wherewithal to choke up the gulf within me. Ha ! avaunt ! 
Dost thou flutter paper before me ? I have no creditors in 
Rajputana. 

Captain 

I understand thee not. This is a script 
Comol Cumary sends thee, Edur’s princess. 
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Canaca 

Is it so ? Well then, thou mayst kneel and lay it 

at my feet; I will deign to read it. {The Captain flings 

it into his hands.) What, thou dirty varlet ! {The Captain 

lays his hand on his sword.) Nay, it is a game? Oh, I can 

catch, I can catch. 


Exit Captain, 


Canaca 

{reads) “Prince Toraman, they say thou desirest me and 
earnest from Cashmere as far as Edur for my sake. Thou 
must come a little farther, prince ! Bappa, the outlaw, has 
been beforehand with thee and holds me in durance among 
the hills. Prince, if thou yet desirest this little beauty 
one poor body can hold, come up hither and fight for its 
possession which otherwise I must in seven days perforce 
yield to my captor. From whom if thou canst rescue me,— 
but I will not drive bargains with thee, trusting rather to thy 
knightly princeliness to succour a distressed maiden for no 
hope of reward. Comol Gumary.” 

No, no, no; there is too much butter about thee. No 
hope of reward ! What ! I shall fight like an enraged rhinoceros, 
I shall startle the hills by my valour, I shall stick three thou¬ 
sand Bheels with my own princely hand like so many boar- 
pigs; and all this violent morning exercise for what ? To 
improve my appetite ? I have more gastric juice than my guts 
can accommodate. They roar to me already for a haunch of 
venison. 


Hooshka 

Prince Toraman, shall I give the order for the hills ? 
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Canaca 


Ay, Hooshka Longnose, hast thou news of venison, good 
fellow ? 


Hooshka 


I meant, to rescue the princess Comol Cumary from the 
Bheels. 


Canaca 


Didst thou mean so ? Nay, I will not hinder thy excellent 
intentions. But bring some venison with thee as thou comest 
along with her, Hooshka. 


Hooshka 

Prince of Cashmere, lead us to the hills and tear her from 
the grip of the outlaws. As a prince and a soldier thou canst do 
no less. 

Canaca 

Thou liest through thy long nose ! I can do much less 
than that. I will not suffer thee to put limits to my infinite 
ability. And I can tell a decoy-duck from a live gander. Shall 
I waddle my shins into Bappa’s trap ? This letter was written 
under compulsion. 

Hooshka 

The Princess must be rescued. I wonder. Prince Toraman, 
that thou wilt jest over a thing so grave and unhappy. 

Canaca 

Why, genius will out, you cannot stable it for long, Hoosh¬ 
ka; it will break bounds and gallop. Yet go, Hooshka, go; 
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take all my men, Hooshka. Hooshka, slay the Bheel; rescue 
the lady, Hooshka. I wish I could go with thee and swing my 
dreadful blade with my mighty arm till the mountains re- ] 
echoed. But the simple truth is, I have a bleeding dysentery. 
Willingly would I shed my princely blood for my sweet lady, 
but .it is shedding itself already otherwise. 

Hooshka 

(aside) 

Thou fat-gutted cowardly rogue, wilt thou blacken the 
name of a hero with thy antics ? Out at once, or the Rajpoots 
shall know who thou art and carve thee into little strips for a 
dog’s dinner. 


Canaca 

Sayst thou, my little captain ? Thy arguments are strange¬ 
ly conclusive. Arms ! arms ! my horse ! my horse ! Out, 
Scythians, to the hills ! My horse, I say ! I will do 
deeds; I will paint the hills in blood and tattoo the 
valleys. (Enter Scythians.) Amitabha ! Amitabha ! Yell, you 
rogues, have you no lungs in your big greasy carcasses ? 
With what will you fight then ? 

Scythians 


Amitabha ! 


Enter Ruttan and Rajpoots. 


Rattan 

Rajpoots, to save a noble lady captived 
We march today. No gallant open enemy, 
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But savages who lurk behind the rocks 
Are our opposers. Sweep them from the hills, 

Rajpoots, with the mere flashing of your swords 
And rescue from their villain touch a princess. 

Exeunt Ichalgurh, Rattan and Rajpoots, 
Canaca 

March, Scythians ! {aside) Hooshka, what say you ? We 
will keep behind these mad-dog Rajpoots and fight valiantly 
in their shadow. That is but strategy. 

Hooshka 

{aside) 

If thou dost, I will kick thee into the enemy’s midst with 
my jackboots. 


Canaca 

{aside) 

Wilt thou muddy such a fine coat as this is ? H2ist thou the 
heart ? {aloud) Tnimpets ! Into the breach, into the breach, 
my soldiers ! 


Exeunt, 



Scene 5 


In the forest. 

Pratap, Ruttan and Rajpoots. 
Outside 

Bappa ! Bappa ! Ho, Sheva Ekling ! 

An arrow descends and a Rajpoot falls. 
Ruttan 


Still upwards ! 


Ichalgurh 

Upwards still ! Death on the height 
Seats crowned to meet us; downwards is to dishonour 
And that’s no Rajpoot movement. Brother Ruttan, 
We’re strangled with a noose intangible. 

O my brave Rajpoots, by my headlong folly 
Led to an evil death ! 


Ruttan 


What is this weakness, 
Chouhan of famous Ichalgurh ? Remember 
Thyself, my brother. But a little more 
And we have reached their wasps’-nest on the hills. 


Not one alive. 


Ichalgurh 

Another arrow. A Rajpoot falls. 
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Ruttan 

I ask no better fate 

Brother, than at thy side however slain, 
Victorious or defeated. 


Ichalgurh 
We have acted 

Like heedless children, thinking we had to stamp 
Our armoured heel on a mere swarm and rabble, 
But find ourselves at grip with skilful fighters 
And a great brain of war. Safe under cover 
They pick us off; we battle blindly forwards 
Without objective, smiting at the wind, 

Stumbling as in a nightmare and transfixed 
Ignobly by a foe invisible 

Our falchions cannot reach,—like crows, like jackals, 
Not like brave men and battle-famous warriors. 

Ruttan 

Still on ! 

Ichalgurh 

Yes, on, till the last man falls pierced 
Upon the threshold that immures the sweetness 
We could not save. Forward the Chouhan ! 


Kodal 


Enter Kodal. 


A parley ! 


Ichalgurh 


Halt ! 


Speak, but talk not of surrender. 
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Kodal 

*Tis that ril talk of. I am Bappa’s mouthpiece. 
Rajpoots, you’re quite surrounded. If we choose, 

Our arrows buzzing through your brains can end you 
In five swift minutes. Lay then at Bappa’s feet 
Your humble heads; else like mad dogs be skewered 
And yelp your lives out. 

Ichalgurh 

Return unpunished; the name 
Of envoy guards thy barbarous insolence. 


Enter Sun gram. 


Sungram 

You speak too insolently your message, Kodal. 
Chouhan of Ichalgurh, thou art too great 
To die thus butchered. We demand a parley 
For courteous equal terms, not base surrender. 

Ichalgurh 

Thou art a Rajpoot; dost thou lead these arrows ? 

Sungram 

I lead the shafts that wear thee out; another 
Surrounds the Scythian; but we are the hands 
Of one more godlike brain. 

Ichalgurh 


With him I’ll parley. 
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Sungram 

*Tis well. Go, Kodal, learn our chieftain’s will.' 

Exit Kodal. 


Ichalgurh 

Young man, thou hast a Rajpoot form and bearing, 

Yet herd’st with the wild forest tribes, remote 

From arms and culture. Dost thou hide thy name too ? 

Sungram 

I am a Chouhan like thyself, of birth 
As princely. Ask the warriors of Ajmere 
Who valiant Martund was; his sons arc we, 

Sungram and Prithuraj. 

Ichalgurh 

O youth, thy father 
Was my great pattern and my guide in war. 

Brother and enemy, embrace me. 


They embrace. 


Sungram, 

Who is thy captain ? For the sons of Martund 
Serve not a Bhee!. 


Sungram 

Thine eyes shall answer thee. 


Enter Bappa and Kodal. 
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Ichalgurh 

A noble-featured-youth ! What son of Kings 
Lives secret in these rugged hills ? 


Bappa 


Chouhan 

Of famous Ichalgurh, now if I’m slain 
In battle, I can tell the dead I’ve seen thee, 
Thou god of war. O let there be no hatred, 
Hero, between us, but only faith. 

Ichalgurh 


Young chieftain. 

Thou bear’st a godlike semblance, but thy deeds 
Are less than noble. Hast thou not seized a princess 
By robber violence, forced her with thee 
To thy rude lair and threatenest her sweet body 
With shameful mastery ? 

Bappa 

We are warriors, Rajpoot; 
Two ways of mating only fit for us. 

By mutual sweet attraction undenied 
To grow to oneness as they do in heaven. 

Or else with lion leap to seize our bride 
And pluck her from the strong protecting spears 
Taking her heart by violence. We mate not 
Like castes unwarlike, from a father’s hand 
Drawing an innocent wide-eyed wondering child 
Like cattle given or sold. This was the way 
Of Rajpoots long before the earth grew aged; 
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And shall a Rajpoot blame it? Wherefore then rod’st thou 
Clanging last morn from Ichalgurh in arms, 

Pratap the Chouhan ? 

Ichalgurh 

Chieftain, I am pledged 
To save the girl from thee. 

Bappa 


But canst redeem 

The vow with thy dead body only. Hero, 

I too am sworn to keep her ’gainst the world. 
Let us in the high knightly way decide it. 

Deign to cross swords with me and let the victor 
Possess the maiden. 


Ichalgurh 

O thou springing stem 
That surely yet will rise to meet the sun ! 
Agreed. Let no man intervene betwixt us. 

Bappa 

Kodal, restrain thy Bheels. 


Exit Kodal. They fight. 


Ruttan 

Bold is thy chieftain 

To match his boyish arm against my brother I 
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Sungram 

He is a mighty warrior, but not age 
Nor bulk can measure strength; the exultant spirit 
Facing towards glory gives the arm a force 
Mightier than physical. He’s down. 


Ichalgurh falls wounded. 


Ruiian 


Great Ichalgurh ! 


Who is this godlike combatant ? 

Bappa 


Surrender 

My princess, Chouhan. 

Ichalgurh 

Thou hast her who deserv’st 

Much more than^^her. 


He rises. 


Young hero who in thy first battle o’erbear’st 
Maturer victors ! Know Pratap the Chouhan 
Unalterably thy friend. When thou shalt ask 
My sword, ’tis thine. 


Bappa 

Thou’rt wounded ? 
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Ichcdgurh 

{binding his wound) 

T have been worse 

And ridden far to meet the foe. Another day 
We’ll share one rocky pillow on the hills 
And talk of battles. 

Bappa 

Pratap, I could but offer 
A rude and hill-side hospitality. 

But when I hold my court in mighty Edur 
I will absolve thy morning’s debt. 

Enter Captain. 

Ichalgurh 

Farewell. 

Bappa 

Escort him, friend. 

Exeunt Smigram, Ichalgurhy Ruttan and Rajpoots. 

How speeds the battle, comrade, 
There with the Scythians? 

Captain 

It is finished, prince. 

They fell in slaughtered heaps. 


Bappa 

Prince Toraman ? 
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Act Two Scene Five 


Captain 

Lay flat and bellowed. We*ld have taken him, 

But Prithuraj, mad for the joy of battle, 

Leaped on their foremost; while he hewed them down, 
Like an untiring woodman, one giant Scythian 
Crashing through bush and boulder hurled himself 
Out of thy net; with him a loyal handful 
Carried this Toraman. 


Enter Prithuraj. 


Bappa. 


Prithuraj 

Pardon my error. 


Bappa 

It was a noble fault, my soldier. 

We have done all we hoped. The amorous Scythian 
Will not return in haste mid our green hills 
To woo a Rajpoot maiden. Let us go. 

I wonder when great Edur moves upon us. 

I long to hear his war assail our mountains. 


Exeunt. 
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Scene 6 


Outside Bappa^s cot. 

Comol Cumary alone. 

Comol Cumary 

Have I too dangerously ventured my all 
Daring a blast so rude ? The Scythian roar 
Appals no more the forest, nor the war-cry 
Of Ichalgurh climbs mightily the hills; 

The outlaws’ fierce triumphant shout is stilled 

Of their young war-god’s name. Who has won ? who fallen ? 

Enter Bappa. 

Comol Cumary 
{coming eagerly to him) 

How went the fight ? You’re safe ! And Ichalgurh ? 

Bappa 

Give me your hands; I’ll tell you. 

Comol Cumary 


Not in the basket. 


I see your head’s 


He takes her hands and draws her towards him. 


Cateran, I forbade you 
To touch me till the seventh day. 
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Bappa 


I touch 

What is my own. To bid or to forbid 
Is mine upon this hill-side where Fm sovereign. 

Sit down by me. 

Comol Cumary 

I will not be commanded. 

She sits down at his feet. 

Bappa 

Oh, you are right, love. At my feet’s more fitting 
Who am your master and monarch. Come, no rising. 
Stay there, where I can watch your antelope eyes 
Look up at me bright with all love’s own sunshine. 

Comol Cumary 

Oh, you provoke me. You’ve not met the Chouhan, 

Or you’ld have been much- chastened. 


Bappa 


Comol Cumary 


I have met him. 


Great Ichalgurh ? 

Bappa 

We soon o’ercame the Scythians. 
Your lover, Comol, the great Toraman, 

Was borne, a mass of terror-stricken flesh. 

By faithful fugitives headlong down the hill-side. 
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Comol Cumary 

You need not triumph. These were only Scythians. 
But what of Ichalgurh ? 

Bappa 

We fought. I conquered. 
Comol Cumary 

Thou ? thou ? It is impossible. 

Bappa 

But done. 

Comol Cumary 

Why, you’re a boy, a child ! O my bright lion, 

You are a splendid and a royal beast, 

But very youthful. This was the maned monarch 
Whose roar shook all the forest when he leaped 
Upon his opposite. Then the great tusker 
Went down beneath his huge and tawny front 
As if it were an antelope. Him you’ve conquered ? 

Bappa 


He fell and yielded. 

Comol Cumary 

You have learned romance 
From the wild hill-tops and the stars at night 
And take your visions for the fact. 


Bappa 


Ask Sungram. 


Arch-infidel ! 
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Act Two Scene Six 


Comol Cumary 


Then I understand. You won 
As in your duel with me, quite unfairly. 
You used your sleight of hand ? 


Bappa 

Perhaps, my princess, 

His foot slipped and he fell; ’twas my good fortune, 

Not I that conquered him. 

Comol Cumary 

Indeed it was 

Your high resistless fortune. O my king, 

My hero, thou hast o’erbome great Ichalgurh; 

Then who can stand against thee ? Thou shalt conquer 
More than my heart. 


{Bappa takes her into his arms) 


did but jest. 


What dost thou, Bheel ? Forbear ! 
Bappa 


Do you recall your letter, 
Comol ? I have outdone the Chouhan, girl. 


Comol Cumary 

Bheel, I wrote nothing, nothing. 

Bappa 


ril keep you now 

For my sweet slave-girl, princess ? You will not 
Deny me ? 
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Comol Cumary 

’Twas not my hand. Your Coomood forged it. 
ril not admit it. 


Bappa 

Rebel against your heart ! 

You’re trapped in your own springs. My antelope ! 
I’ve brought you to my lair; shall I not prey on you ? 
Kiss me. 

Comol Cumary 
I will not. 

{Kisses him) 

O not now ! O give me 
The memory of this May to keep with me 
Till death and afterwards, a dream of greenness 
With visions of the white and vermeil spring, 

A prelude set to winds and waterfalls 
Among the mountains of immortal Dongurh 
Far from the earth, in a delightful freedom 
Treading the hilltops, all the joy of life 
In front of me to dream of its perfection, 

Bappa. 


Bappa 

When you entreat, who shall refuse you, 
O lips of honey ? 


Comol Cumary 

Till the seventh morning, 

Bappa. 
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Bappa 

Only and till then. 

Comol Cumary 

That is a promise. 
{escaping from him) 

Which, having won, I do deny, unsay. 

Wholly recant and absolutely abjure 
Whatever flattery I have said or done 
To win it. You are still my Bheel and Brigand, 
My lawless cateran; I great Edur’s princess 
I love you ! Do not dream of it. Six days ! 

By then my father’ll smoke you from your lair 
And take me from your dreadful claws, my lion, 

An antelope undevoured. 

Bappa 

Have you yet thought 

Of the dire punishments you’ll taste for this, 
Deceiver ? 

Comol Cumary 

Not till the seventh morning, lion. 


Bappa 


Exit. 


Till then, my antelope, range my hills and make them 
An Eden for me with thy wondrous beauty 
Moving in grace and freedom of the winds. 

Sweetness of the green woodlands; for of these 
Thou seem’st a part and they thy natural country. 

Exit, 
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ACT III 


Scene. The Forest near Dongurh. 

Scene 1 

Comoly Coomoody meeting in the forest. 
Coomood Cumary 

Where were you hidden, Gomol, all this morning ? 

Comol Cumary 

I have been wandering in my woods alone 
Imagining myself their mountain queen. 

O Coomood, all the woodland worshipped me ! 
Coomood, the flowers held up their incense-bowls 
In adoration and the soft-voiced winds 
Footing with a light ease among the leaves 
Paused to lean down and lisp into my ear. 

Oh, pure delight. The forest’s unnamed birds 
Hymned their sweet sovran lady as she walked 
Lavishing melody. The furry squirrels 
Peeped from the leaves and waved their bushy tails. 
Twittering, “There goes she, our beloved lady, 
Comol Cumary;” and the peacocks came 
Proud to be seen by me and danced in front. 
Shrilling, “How gorgeous are we in our beauty. 

Yet not so beautiful as is our lady, 

Comol Cumary.” I will be worshipped, Coomood. 
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Act Three Scene One 


Coomood Cumary 

You shall be. There’s no goddess of them all 
That has these vernal looks and such a body 
Remembering the glory whence it came 
Or apt to tread with the light vagrant breeze 
Or rest with moonlight. 


Comol Cumary 

That was what they told me, 
The voices of the forest,—sister Coomood, 

The myriad voices. 


Coomood Cumary 

What did they tell you, Comol ? 


Comol Cumary 

They told me that my hair was a soft dimness 
With thoughts of light imprisoned in’t; the gods, 

They said, looked down from heaven and saw my eyes 
Wishing that that were heaven. They told me, child. 
My face was such as Brahma once had dreamed of 
But could not—no, for all the master-skill 
That made the worlds —recapture in the flesh 
So rare a sweetness. They called my perfect body 
A feast of gracious beauty, a refrain 
And harmony in womanhood embodied. 

They told me all these things,—Coomood, they did, 
Though you will not believe it. I understood 
Their leafy language. 
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Coomood Cumary 

Come, you did not need 
So to translate the murmurings of the leaves 
And the wind’s whisper. ’Twas a human voice 
I’ll swear, so deftly flattered you. 

Comol Cumary 

Fie, Coomood, 

It was the trees, the waters; the pure, soft flowers 
Took voices. 


Coomood Cumary 

One voice. Did he roar softly, sweetheart. 
To woo you ? 


Comol Cumary 

Oh, he’s a recreant to his duty. 

He loves the wild deer fleeing on the hills 

And the strong foeman’s glittering blade, not Comol. 

You must not talk of him, but of the hills 

And greenness and of me. 

Coomood Cumary 

And Edur, Comol ? 

Comol Cumary 

Edur ! It is a name that I have heard 
In some dim past, in some old far-off world 
I moved in, oh, a waste of centuries 
And many dreams ago. I’ll not return there. 
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Act Three Scene One 


It had no trees, I’m sure, no jasmine-bushes, 

No happy breezes dancing with linked hands 
Over the hill-tops, no proud-seated hills 
Softening the azure, high-coped deep-plunging rocks 
Or flowery greenness round, no birds, no Spring. 

Coomood Cumary 

We are the distance of a world from Edur. 
Tomorrow is the May-feast’s crowning day, 

Comol. 


Comol Cumary 

Oh then we shall be happy breezes 
And dance with linked hands upon the hills 
All the Spring-morning. 

Coomood Cumary 

It is a May to be 


Remembered. 


Comol Cumary 

It is the May-feast of my life, 
Coomood, the May-feast of my life, the May 
That in my heart shall last for ever, sweet 
For ever and for ever. Where are our sisters ? 

Coomood Cumary 

Nirmol is carrying water from the spring; 
Ishany hunts the browsing stag today, 

A sylvan archeress. 
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Comol Cumary 

What have you in the basket I 
Coomood Cumary 

Flowers I have robbed the greenest woodland of 
For Bappa’s worship. They must hide with bloom, 

Shcva Ekling today. Tomorrow, sweet. 

I’ll gather blossoms for your hair instead 

And weave you silver-petalled anklets, ear-rings 

Of bright may-bloom, zones of Spring-honeysuckle, 

And hide your arms in vernal gold. We’ll set you 
Under a bough, our goddess of the Spring, 

And sylvanly adore, covering your feet 

With flowers that almost match their moonbeam whiteness 

Or palely imitate their rose;—our Lady, 

Comol Cumary. 


Comol Cumary 

Will Bappa worship me ? 
But I am an inferior goddess, Coomood, 
And dare not ask the King of Paradise 
To adore me. 


Coomood Cumary 

You must adore him, that’s your part. 
Comol Cumary 
I will, while ’tis the May. 

Coomood Cumary 

And afterwards ? 
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Act Three Scene One 


Comol Cumary 

Coomood, we will not think of afterwards 
In Dongurh, in the springtide. 

Coomood Cumary 

Tomorrow dawns 

The seventh morning, Comol. 

Comol Cumary 

I did not hear you. 

Are these our hunters ? 


Enter Prithuraj and Ishany 
Ishany 

I have a better aim 

Than yours. 

Prithuraj 

Did I deny it ? Oh, you shoot 
Right through the heart. 

Ishany 


I’ll never marry one 
Whom I outdo at war or archery. 

You tell me you are famous Martund’s son, 
The mighty Gehlote. Wherefore lurk you then 
In unapproachable and tangled woods 
Warding off glory with your distant shafts. 
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While life sweeps past in the loud vale below ? 
Not breast the torrent, not outbrave its shocks 
To carve your names upon the rocks of Time 
Indelibly ? 

Prithuraj 

We will affront, Ishany, 

The Ganges yet with a victorious gleam 
Of armour. But our fates are infant still 
And in their native thickets they must wait 
To flesh themselves and feel their lion strengths 
Before they roar abroad. 


Ishany 

Until they do, 

Talk not of love. 

Prithuraj 


What would you have me do ? 
0*erbear in arms the Scythian Toraman, 

And slay the giant Hooshka ? Meet Ichalgurh 
And come unharmed, or with my single sword 
Say halt to a proud score of the best lances 
You have in Edur ? This and more I can 
For thee, Ishany. 


Ishany 

You talk, but do it first. 
Doers were never talkers, Prithuraj. 

Prithuraj 

Oh, that’s a narrow maxim. Noble speech 
Is a high prelude fit for noble deeds; 
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Act Three beetle One 


It is the lion’s roar before he leaps. 

Proud eloquence graces the puissant arm 
And from the hall of council to the field 
Was with the great and iron men of old 
Their natural stepping. 


Ishany 


You only roar as yet. 
I beat you with the bow today; sometime 
I’ll fight you with the sword and beat you. 


Prithuraj 

Just as your lady did ? 

Ishany 


Will you ? 


She played, she played, 
But I would aim in earnest at your heart. 

One day we’ll fight and sec. 

Prithuraj 

Why, if we do. 

I’ll claim a conqueror’s right on your sweet body, 
Ishany. 

Ishany 

And my heart ? You must do more, 

If you’ll have that. 


Prithuraj 

It cannot now be long 

Before the mailed heel of Edur rings 

Upon our hill-side rocks. Then I’ll deserve iu 
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Ishany 

Till then you are my fellow hunter only, 

Not yet my captain. 

Enter NirmoL 

Nirmol Cumary 

Idlers and ne’er-do-weels, home ! Here have I carried 
twelve full jars from the spring, set wood on the stove, kindled 
the fire, while you play gracefully the sylven gadabouts. 
Where is the venison ? 


Prithuraj 

Travelling to the cooking-pot on a Bheel’s black shoulders. 

Nirmol Cumarv 

In your service, Ishany ! or you shall not taste the stag 
you have hunted. 


Ishany 

Child, do not tyrannize. I am as hungry with this hunting 
as a beef-swallowing Scythian. 

Exit. 

Nirmol Cumary 

Off with you, hero, and help her with your heroic 
shoulders. 

Exit Prithuraj. 

Comol Cumary 

A pair of warlike lovers ! 
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Nirmol Cumary 

You are there, sistcr-truanls ? Have you no occupation 
but to lurk in leaves and eavesdrop upon the prattle of lovers ? 

Comol Cumary 

Why, Nirmol, I did my service before I came. 

Nirmol Cumary 

Yes, I know ! To sweep one room—Oh, scrupulously 
clean, for is it not Bappa’s ? and to scrub his armour for a long 
hour till it is as bright as your eyes grow when they are looking 
at Bappa, —do they not, Coomood ? 

Coomood Cumary 

They do, like stars allowed to gaze at God. 

Nirmol Cumary 

Exact ! I have seen her— 

Comol Cumary 

Nirmol, I do not know how many twigs there arc in the 
forest, but I will break them all on your back, if you persevere. 

Nirmol Cumary 

Do you think you are princess of Edur here that you 
threaten me ? No, we are in the democracy of Spring where 
all sweet flowers are equals. Oh, I will be revenged on you 
foir your tyrannies in Edur. I have seen her, Coomood, when 
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she thought none was looking, lay her cheek wistfully against 
the hilt of his sword, trying to think that the cold hard iron was 
the warm lips of its master and hers. I have seen her kiss it 
furtively— 


Comol Cumary 

{embracing and stopping her mouth) 

Hush, hush, you wicked romancer. 

Mrmol Cumary 

Go then and cook our meal like a good princess and I 
will promise not to repeat all the things I have heard you 
murmur to yourself when you were alone. 

Comol Cumary 

Nirmol, you grow in wickedness with years. 

Wait till I have you back in Edur, maiden; 
ril scourge this imp of mischief out of you. 

Nirmol Cumary 

I have heard her, Goomood,— 

Comol Cumary 

I am off, I am away ! I am an arrow from Kodafs bow. , 

Exit. 


Nirmol Cumary 

She is hard to drive, but I have the whip-hand of her. 
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Coomood Cumary 

Have you the crimson sandal-powder ready ? 
Flowers for the garlands Spring in sweet abundance 
Provides us. 


Nirmol Cumary 

Yes. She shall be wedded first 
Before she knows it. 

Coomood Cumary 

Unless my father’s sword 
Striking us through the flowery walls we hide in, 
Prevent it, Nirmol. 


Nirmol Cumary 

Coomood, our fragile flowers will weave 
A bond that steel cannot divide, nor death 
Dissever. 


Exeunt. 
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SRI AUROBINDO 


C C poet of patriotism, the prophet of nationalism and 

the lover of humanity” he was, in the famous words of 
his advocate and friend and follower whoPstood for him before 
the bar of History for his cause, and not merely before a 
British Court of Justice. Indeed he was all that, but today we 
have to add another epithet and complete the description. 
For he is now the builder of the Life Divine. This was indeed 
the secret Truth that worked in him from behind and gave 
to these earlier preoccupations the reality and the beauty they 
attained and the fullness of their significance. He worked 
for human evolution, that was his life mission. He thus formu¬ 
lates the stages of human evolution : 

“Family, nationality, humanity are Vishnu’s three 
strides from an isolated to a collective unity. The first 
has been fulfilled, we yet strive for the perfection of the 
second, towards the third we are reaching out our hands 
and the pioneer work isj already attempted”. 

But the supreme secret lies in Vishnu’s fourth stride, from 
humanity to divinity. That is the goal of the evolution and 
that furnishes also the key to the solution of the problem. 
Whether in the matter of family or nationality or humanity 
in general there has been a stalemate, a stagnation, 
even a frustration; an effort towards progress seemed to lead 
more towards conflict, disharmony, away from what is beauti¬ 
ful and good and happy. That is bound to be. Man must reach 
his very highest and deepest, his absolute itself before he can 
arrive at perfection in the lower and the relative. Man must 
exceed himself if he is to fulfil himself. A new connotation 
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has to be found for family and nationality and even humanity. 
That connotation, Sri Aurobindo says, is divinity. 

We must understand however that there is divinity and 
divinity. There is a divinity that suffers, supports and trans¬ 
cends all that is existent. For it is the all-reality, all-conscious¬ 
ness, the ever-present and omnipresent Immutable behind 
the mutabilities of creation. That does not take part in the 
cosmic struggle, the Imiversal urge of progress forward. Apart 
from the divinity that suffers, there is a divinity that shapes— 
and is shaped at the same time, shapes from behind and is 
shaped itself in front. This dynamic Divine Sri Aurobindo 
calls the supramental Divine or the incarnate Divine Mother. 

In the inevitable course of evolution man is something 
that will be surpassed, not in the sense that he will be rejected 
and thrown out as an unnecessary element, like some of the 
prehistoric anirr-als, no, he will still be at the head of earthly 
creation, but undergo a sea-change, as it were, and be trans¬ 
muted into a divine creature. 

At present man is a mental being, that is to say, it is 
his mind—his reason and intellect—that governs him and it is 
through that faculty that he governs the world. But mind is 
not the highest or the most powerful faculty in him, nor the 
last term of his consciousness. Beyond the mind there rise 
other powers of consciousness, tier upon tier, and man can 
go there, live there or bring them down into his normal life 
and change it into their pattern. The highest of these Sri 
Aurobindo calls the plane of Truth-Consciousness, the Super¬ 
mind. It is the supreme luminous Power—the Light of lights 
—towards which the creation moves and by which the creation 
is moved in secret. It is the heart-centre of fulfilled harmony. 

Man has been striving through his lesser powers, through 
the grace of the lower gods since his advent upon earth to 
arrive at a reconstruction of his life and surroundings. That 
is why he has never attained the full measure of success. Indeed 
a period of success or progress was always followed by a period 
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of decline and retrogression, a so-called golden age by an age 
of iron. As a matter of fact today humanity finds itself terribly 
enclosed in a cage of iron as it were. The earth has become 
too small for his soaring capacities and multitudinous necessities 
—he is already thinking of a place in the moon ! That is only 
the sign and symbol of an inner impasse to which he has arrived. 
The anguish of the human soul has reached its acme : the 
problems, social, political, educational, moral it is facing have 
proved themselves to be totally insoluble. Yes, he has run 
into a cul-de-sac, where he is caught as in a death-trap. No 
ordinary rational methods, half-way nostrums can deliver him 
any more. All the outer doors and issues are now closed for 
him; the only way is to turn inward, there lies the open road 
to freedom and fulfilment. That is the way to transcendence 
and self-surpassing. To attempt any other way is not only to try 
the impossible but to head straight towards doomsday. 

The time then is now, for the time is ripe. It will not do 
to say that the way proposed is beyond the reach of the common 
man. He has neither the capacity nor the knowledge nor 
even the inclination or impulse to surpass himself, to do any¬ 
thing non-human. First of all, as I said, if man is to survive in 
any form, this is the only way and there is no second. Next, 
what do we know of the capacity and impulsion even of the 
common man ? Even in a smaller scale and on the material 
level, have we not seen to what tremendous acts of heroism 
he can rise automatically, through what travails—tapasya— 
of concentrated effort he agreed to pass, simply because the 
occasion demanded it ? Man’s secret soul is greater than all 
the limitations of his outward frame. 

That does not mean that the entire human race will 
wholly change over to the new life. All, without exception, 
are not expected to come up to the highest level of fulfilment. 
But that is not required, foY the beginning at least. It is always 
the few pioneers, a select group of fore-runners that form the 
foundation of a new creation. A first snowball perhaps, but 
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it moves and gathers others on the way and builds up larger 
and larger collectivities. At all crises of evolutionary cycles 
such beings inevitably appear, they arc thrown up -by Nature 
or they come down from above and incarnate; especially it 
is so when Nature proposes to take a leap and not merely trudge 
and crawl. 

It is the fulfilment of Nature that has to happen and is 
happening, the fulfilment of the inferior Nature in and through 
the higher divine Nature. Here wc come perhaps to the very 
heart of the mystery. For till now, till almost yesterday, we 
may say in a general way, the spiritual life, any kind of divine 
life was considered possible only through battling with Nature, 
through a struggle upstream against the current of Nature. 
Indeed Nature was despised, feared, rejected as an enemy of 
the Spirit. But today the wheel seems to have turned full 
circle. The Spirit recognises the body as the counterpart 
and visible form, welcomes the body as its earthly figure and 
expression. The old antinomy has become obsolete, because 
the body too on its side recognises that it has not the structure 
and character that millennial ignorance gave it. The material 
particles that constitute the physical body are found to be 
after all not inert masses but quantas of energy, of luminous 
energy. The spiritual Light above demands nothing better 
for its earthly home. 

This is symbolical of the collaboration that Nature is 
now offering to the Spirit. A new substance, made of light- 
energy em.anating from Consciousness-Force, is now slowly 
permeating the earth atmosphere, as the Mother declares, 
and it is this that will serve as the basis of the new creation 
and give it its law and constitution. A new world built out of 
knowledge and vision and luminous power is destined to come, 
for man is no longer in love with his ignorance, but a divine 
afflatus is possessing him. 

The new world has to be based on new foundations. The 
old world was built from outside with superficial cheap 
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elements that lower Nature offers easily and profusely. It is 
body’s needs, vital hungers assembled and arranged according 
to a plan supplied by mind’s ideas and notions under the 
directive and compulsion of the ego, the sense or consciousness 
of one’s separate individual existence as against others. The 
new world will start from the soul, the luminous divine element 
in man which is one with all and grow from within outward. 
It is as if the foundations arc laid not below, but above—the 
tree of existence would branch out not from below upward, 
but from above downward, in the image given by the ancient 
Rishis of India. The individual will therefore be not primarily 
a body housing secondai;-y—or, as it is sometimes called, epi- 
phenomenal—movements such as those of the mind and the 
vital limited and largely conditioned by it. The individual 
will primarily be a consciousness, a focus of energy-consciousness 
existing and acting in union and communion with all other 
similar individual foci, for all form one single undivided entity. 
The body and life and mind are moulded in the substance 
and rhythm of that sovereign consciousness. The hard egoism 
or self-centrcdness, the gross animality that seem to be the very 
constitution of the human individual arc dissolved into the 
soul’s radiant urges. 

The individual can be and is to be fulfilled in and through 
his soul—the presiding consciousness that has at its disposal 
the mind, the vital and the body as its instruments and means 
of expression, but which till now, because of an evolutionary 
necessity of growth and development, acted more as an obstruc¬ 
tion or a veil than as an aid or a channel. When in the new 
consciousness the individual attains his soul-status, in other 
words, his divinity, then a reshaping and recasting of the lower 
limbs becomes possible and' even inevitable. The soul status 
means freedom, harmony, purity, knowledge, power, delight 
and immortality, absolute and inalienable. 

As individuals grow in this line, the social structure too 
is altered and transmuted. The harmony and fullness that 
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individuals present are automatically represented in the 
collective grouping. Instead of a battling competitive society 
we have not merely a cooperative but a unitive community 
striving in a common aspiration towards a single unique 
achievement. For all individuals know and feel that they are 
but various limbs of the same organism, luminously and un¬ 
failingly functioning each in its and for its own appointment, 
—expressing differently the one Light supreme. 

And nations that are finding it so difficult, almost impossible, 
to form a comity, that are in their desperate tendencies driving 
towards a catastrophe, perhaps annihilation, shall undergo 
a sea-change. The nation, the national being is also a reality, 
a divine reality that has to come to its own—that is to say, 
its own soul. For there is a collective soul, as well as an indi¬ 
vidual soul. It is the presiding deity, the norm of consciousness 
and being that works out the growth and evolution of a collec¬ 
tivity that has found a common life. This collectivity is also 
enlarging itself in wider and wider commonalty, hs we see 
actually today the nation is tending towards and growing 
into the supranation or Commonwealth or Federation as it is 
termed politically. The conception of the uidtec strtes cf die 
world is taking possession of the human mind; it is being applied 
and larger and more integrated collective groupings than 
the nation are developing; they may erelong become familiar 
realities. Such formations moving toward and effectuating 
the one indivisible humanity open out the possibility towards 
a superhumanity which will have to base itself on a new 
principle of organisation; for that must be a new mode of 
consciousness. 

Even the family, the first unit of collective formation in 
humanity that has attained a fulfilled status, is yet capable 
of a remodelling, a transmutation in the higher supramentai 
consciousness. The family instead of being built upon blood- 
relationship may surely have a different foundation in soul 
kinship, in affinity of consciousness, comradeship in life- 
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work. It means a total revolution, a reversal of the natufe 
of the roots being above already referred to. 

Such far-reaching changes may well be called-for and 
inevitable if mankind is to be radically cured of all the illnesses 
to which it is till now a natural prey. The full health of a 
divine body in its individual as well as its collective and global 
functioning is assured only when the human being is lifted out 
of its mental sheath and established in the supramental status. 

It is an adventure for the heroic soul, for the vanguards 
of humanity; but its fruition will spread abroad a benefit 
that even the common level shall share, even those that denied 
shall offer their accession and adhesion. 

Nolini Kanta Gupta 


Introduction to "Sri Aurobindo—his life and work”, a forthcoming publication of 
the National Book Trust of India. 
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TT has long been a cherished notion among our historians 

and publicists that India was never a nation. On this 
view we are among the youngest nations on earth, a nation 
that is still in its teens. Some have even grone to the extent of 
denying to India any right to nation-hood; for in their view 
—a view it must be confessed not altogether disinterested — 
we lacked the three essential “unities” that according to the 
text books should constitute a nation : the unity of race, of 
language and religion. According to this definition, there 
would hardly be more than half a dozen nations left and few 
among the great ones of earth : the United States and the 
Soviet Union would be the first to be scrapped, for they present 
an endless variety of races and languages, if not of religious 
diflfcrences. 

Leaving aside the political bias that weighed against 
India in the recent past, we might seek to understand this 
attitude of our critics. It seems that here there has been a 
slight confusion between the concepts of nation and state. 
These two concepts are today associated in our minds so closely 
together that we are often apt to suppose that in order to be 
described as a nation, a people or country must also at the same 
time constitute an independent state, a distinct political entity 
sovereign within its limits and armed with the right to do 
practically what it pleases in its relations with others. But the 
nation-state is of very recent origin, even in the countries of 
the West which are supposed to be its home. Barring probably 
Egypt which attained to a fair degree of political unification 
at a very early stage of its history, there is hardly a nation that 
did not acquire its right to state-hood less than four or five 
centuries ago; none of the states on the American continent 
is even two hundred years old. 
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Ancient Greece, in spite of its distinct Hellenic culture 
was never united into a single political unit until the conquests 
of Philip and Alexander; and that too did not prove to be a 
lasting bond for it soon passed under the tutelage of Rome and 
later of the Byzantines and Turks. It became a true nation¬ 
state only in the thirties of the last century. Italy again, though 
united for a time under the supremacy of ancient Rome, easily 
lost its political unity when the barbarians came in the fifth 
century. It never could regain its independence and become 
a nation-state till the late sixties of the nineteenth century. 
France and England and Spain had each to wait through the 
whole of the ancient and middle ages before they could become 
national states. Russia and Germany had to wait longer. 

The reason for this long delay lay not in any inherent 
defect of the national consciousness, but in the very nature of 
the evolution of nation-states. Each of these European nations 
began as small tribal peoples or little regional states, with the 
city or the clan as their component units. They probably 
had a vague sense of unity from the very beginning—witness 
the ancient Greeks regarding themselves all as descended from 
a common ancestor Hcllen —and most of them occupied a well- 
defined geographical region. But this did not prevent the tribe, 
clan or city from jumping at each other’s throats at the slightest 
provocation, a habit which their progeny has not quite forsaken 
even today. A single city, or the leaders of a single tribe tried 
at an early date to stop this fighting and merge the rest in a 
single compact whole with themselves as chief. The effort 
succeeded in some cases. But instead of stopping to consolidate 
their gains and forming the conquered tribes and cities into a 
powerful nation-state, the leaders dreamt of empire. Such 
were the empires that Alexander built, and Julius Caesar 
and Augustus in Rome. These empires lacked proper foun¬ 
dations : they had skipped a necessary intermediate stage, 
the nation, and they tried to grab too much out of the 
conquered countries. The result was failure. It seems as 
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if Europe from the fifth to the fifteenth century was 
busy making amends for this failure. It was saddled with 
a universal church and a system of international •feudalism 
which were poles apart from the idea of a nation-state. 
Nevertheless, the nation-idea triumphed at last, it found its 
champions in ambitious kings who fought the church and 
dominated the feudal lords and became sole masters of the 
new-born states. That is how the modern nation-states began. 
They did not think of empires until they were well established 
on their own soil. And when they did, they helped in the long 
run, by their hostile pressure and by their example and expe¬ 
rience, to bring to birth on the American and Asian continents, 
new nation-states patterned more or less on their own model, 
with variations in the federal type. India has been one of the 
last of such nation-states that owe their origin to the pressure 
of an alien rule. 

It is therefore important to make a clear distinction 
between the state and the nation. The state is an outward 
form, a convenience and machinery. The nation is not merely 
a collection of peoples who inhabit a particular territory and 
share certain common interests and idiosyncracies : that too is 
something quite external. “What is a nation ? What is our 
mother-country ?” demands Sri Aurobindo in his essay on 
Bhawani Mandir. “It is not a piece of earth, nor a figure of 
speech, nor a fiction of the mind. It is a mighty Shakti, 
composed of the Shaktis of all the millions of units that make 
up the nation, just as Bhawani Mahisha Mardini sprang into 
being [according to the Indian Puranic tale] from the Shakti 
of all the millions of gods assembled in one mass of force and 
welded into unity. The Shakti we call India, Bhawani Bharati, 
is the living unity of the Shaktis of three hundred million 
people.. 


^ Sri Aurobindo Mandir Annual, 1956. 
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“It is not till the Motherland reveals herself to the eye 
of the mind”, he says elsewhere, “as something more than a 
stretch of earth or a mass of individuals, it is not till she takes 
shape as a great Divine and Maternal Power in a form of 
beauty that can dominate the mind and seize the heart that 
petty fears and hopes vanish in the all-absorbing passion for 
the Mother and her service, and the patriotism that works 
miracles and saves a doomed nation is born....A great nation 
which has had that vision can never again bend its neck in 
subjection to the yoke of a conqueror.”^ 

Such elements of unity as are provided by a common 
race-origin, or rather the notion of such origin for no existing 
race can claim an absolute purity, the community of language 
and custom, a common culture, “arc very helpful to the growth 
of a nationality, but they are not essential and will not even 
of themselves assure its growth. If these are not essential ele¬ 
ments of nationality, what, it may be asked, are the essential 
elements ? We answer that there are certain essential condi¬ 
tions, geographical unity, a common past, a powerful common 
interest impelling towards unity and certain favourable po¬ 
litical conditions which enable the impulse to realise itself in 
an organised government expressing the nationality and per¬ 
petuating its single and united existence. This may be provided 
by a part of the nation, a race or community, uniting the others 
under its leadership or domination, or by a united resistance 
to a common pressure from outside or within. A common 
enthusiasm coalescing with a common interest is the most 
powerful fosterer of nationality. We believe that the necessary 
elements are present in India..This is the conclusion to 
which Sri Aurobindo pointed more than fifty years ago. 

Have these conditions been present throughout the history 


1 Banicim —Tilak—^Dayananda. 

• Sri Aitfobindo in the Bandematarantt weekly edition, 18-8-1907. 
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of India ? Let us begin at the beginning and see what was the 
position then. 

The striking similarities in the architectural and other 
remains of the Indus Valley civilisation found scattered over a 
large part of the Indus basin have recently led some scholars 
(e.g. Pigott in Prehistoric India) to suggest a hypothesis that this 
civilisation must have been dominated by a single empire— 
the Harappa empire, shall we say—which according to the 
accepted theories must have come to an end about 1500 B.G. 
with the coming of the Vedic “Aryans” from beyond the western 
mountains. Whatever the truth in this view,—and it has yet 
to be established on a firmer basis—we know it almost for 
certain that our earliest literary records, the hymns of the 
Rigveda, know of no such empire. The empire-idea does not 
appear in Indian literature till much later, in the time of the 
Brahmanas. Are we then to suppose that the Indus Valley 
empire, which lasted according to the exponent of this hypo¬ 
thesis, during the millennium beginning about 2500 B.C., was 
an. incident of the Brahmana age ? This is a possible line of 
enquiry, but it would put back the date of the Samhita works 
much farther than is now generally admitted. 

What the early Vedic polity had developed was not the 
empire but the idea of the regional people, vimhy the whole 
body of men who constituted the tribe. Each of these peoples 
or tribes—there may have been a considerable number of them 
spread over a wide territory that certainly ranged beyond the 
confines of the Punjab—^was settled in villages. Each had its 
king or rajan^ who depended for his continuance on the goodwill 
of the people. How exactly the king was chosen is not quite 
clear. Some texts (e.g. Rigveda X.124) seem to suggest that 
the rdjan was elected by the people {vih na rdjdnarh vrndnah 
bibhaisuvah) because they were afraid of enemies. Others would 
make us imagine the priest or nobleman as king-maker— rdja-krt 
is the phrase used in Atharvaveda IV.22—who in some cases 
(as in Rigveda X.173) describes himself as having imported 
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someone from outside and installed him as ruler among his 
people [d tvd ahdrsam, antar edhi). Whatever the method of 
election, the king had to court the favour of his people and he 
was not altogether sure of his kingdom ; visah tvd sarvd 
vdnchantUi md tvat rdstram adhiprasat —may all the people desire 
thee, may not thy kingdom slip away from thee—is a prayer 
we hear sometimes (as this one in Rigveda X. 173). 

All this sounds very modern. What gives the old Vedic 
polity a thoroughly antique tinge is the association of the gods 
with kingship. The hymns definitely suggest that the king 
owes his position to the favour of the gods and it is to the gods 
that prayers are sent for the stability of his rule. Thus, in 
Rigveda X. 173, we read : dhruvam te rdjd varum^ dhruvam devo 
brhaspatih, dhruvam te indraka agnika rdkram dharayatdm dhruvam 
—may the lord and king Varuna and the deity Brhaspati, 
may Indra and Agni hold thee firm in thy kingdom. Indeed, 
the kingdom is of the gods. For to the Vedic seer and poet, 
the earthly king is but a shadow; the gods alone are the true 
kings. Now it is Prajapati, “who by his greatness becomes the 
one and only king of all that breathes and gazes on this world, 
he it is who lords over all its bipeds and quadrupeds-yad 
prdnatah nimisatah mahitvd, eka it rdjd jagatah bahuva; ya Ik asya 
dvipadah catuspadah (Rigveda X. 121). Or else it is Varuna who is 
invoked as the king of all— tvam visvesdm varuna asi rdjd (Ibid, 
X. 132), or perhaps King Soma “whom we call for our pro¬ 
tection”— somam rdjdnam avase havdmahe (Ibid, X. 141). Often it 
.is to these high Gods that the epithet samrdt (emperor) or 
ekardt (sole ruler) apply, as in Atharvaveda VI. 36, where 
Agni is described as “shining alone like an emperor”— samrdt 
eko virdjah. We may perhaps conclude that the later conception 
of empire {sdmrdjya) which developed in the Brahmana period 
was a symbol of these celestial empires. 

This did not absolve the earthly king from his duty of 
ruling well. There are hymns scattered over all the three 
Vedas which enjoin on the king a code of behaviour which in 
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fact was tfie kernel around which grew in the epic period the 
voluminous instructions of the Shanti Parvan. 

A great poet has summarised in immortal phrase— rdjd 
prajd-ranjandt, the king deserves the title because he gladdens 
the hearts of his subjects—the main duty of the king in the early 
Indian polity. This is an aspect we find clearly stressed in the 
Vedic hymns. He is to be like king Varuna, “the king who 
upholds seeing men”— rdjdnam carsamdhrtam (Rigveda, IV. 1); he 
chooses “an imaging counsellor”— rdjeva ajuryam (Rigveda 1.67); 
he goes “full of strength with his following”— rdjeva amavdn 
ihhena (Ibid. IV.4); his “enemies he devours even as Agni 
devours the earth’s iovc^is^^'—ibhydn na rdjd vandni atli (Ibid. 
I. 65.). The Atharvaveda puts it neatly when it says (IV.8) 
“Tiger thou art, like a tiger dost thou range widely in all 
directions; may all the people desire thee, may all the flowing 
rivers of heaven pour on thee their riches”, and again (in 
III.4), “may the two Aswins and both Mitra and Varuna, 
the universal gods Vishwedevas and the lords of strength the 
Mariits call thee to the fore; makest thy mind inclined to grant 
gifts, thereafter thou mayest have thy fill of the riches of 
earth.” 

A dominant trait of early Vedic thought was the sacred- 
nesjs and importance attached to the earth, the pride oi patrie 
—mdtrbhumi is the Indian equivalent—out of which grew 
the sense of nation. If the Vedic Indians had not yet 
created a political unity of the entire sub-continent—the task 
was not easy considering the vast size of the country and the 
innumerable differences of language and custom, janarh bibhratl 
bahudhd vivdcasaniy ndnddharmdnam prthivl yathaukasam (Atharva¬ 
veda, XII. 1.45),—if there was not yet a united India, there 
was already in evidence at this early stage of Indian history a 
deep love for the soil that supported all. The magnificent 
Ode to Mother Earth in Atharvaveda (XII. 1) has well been 
described as the first national anthem of India and deserves 
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to be quoted extensively. The translation that follows has 
been adapted in part from Sri Aurobindo’s Life Divine (Book II, 
chapter 16). 

“The Truth, the Right, the Vast, the prowess of man 
and his initiation, his austerities, sacrifice and prayer 
—these are the supports of Earth. May Earth, sovereign 
over the past and the future, .make for us a wide 
world... (1) 

Earth that was the water on the Ocean and whose course 
the thinkers follow by the magic of their knowledge, 
she who has her heart of immortality covered up by 
the Truth in the supreme ether, may she establish for 
us light and pov/er in that most high kingdom... (8) 

I am a son of Earth, the soil is my mother... (12) 

May she lavish on me her manifold treasure, her secret 
riches. (44) 

May we speak the beauty of thee, O Earth, that is 
in thy villages and forests and assemblies and war and 
battles. (56) 

May we live long, may we awaking day by day bring 
thee our offerings of love.” (62) 

Love of earth was all right and came perhaps naturally to 
a people that lived so close to the soil. But the real barrier 
to unity lay in the hearts of men, in the inborn sense that 
separates man from man, in the enmity that arises out of igno¬ 
rance and distance. The Vedic Indians, like all other peoples 
of the ancient world, were veteran fighters and took delight 
in battle as in probably nothing else. The Vedas teem with 
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allusions to this fighting quality of the men who surrounded 
the poets and mystics. And the real problem which these seekers 
of the Good and the True faced in their dealings with their 
contemporaries was how to infuse into them the rudiments of 
culture which might some day make them ready to understand 
the meaning of their strivings. The seers therefore made it 
one of their objects to train them *‘to develop their ethical 
nature, to turn towards some initial development of their 
psychic being, to conceive the idea of a knowledge and truth 
other than that of the physical life and to admit even a first 
conception of some greater spiritual Reality which was the 
ultimate object of human worship of aspiration. 

As instances of this attempt to create a sense of inner 
oneness and peace, we may cite a few verses from three well- 
known pieces in the Veda. 

“Join together, speak one word, let your minds arrive at 
one knowledge even as the ancient gods arriving at 
one knowledge partake each of his own portion... 

One and common be your aspiration, united your hearts, 
common to you be your mind,—so that close companion¬ 
ship may be yours. (Rigveda X.191, translated in 
Sri Aurobindo’s Hymns to the Mystic Fire.) 

I am making your hearts feel alike, your minds I make 
united, I make them free from spite. May you turn to 
one another with joy as the cow to her new-born calf. 
May the son take up the father’s vow, may he be of 
one mind with his mother. May the wife speak with 
honeyed tongue to her lord, may she speak words of 
peace. May not brother seek to hurt his brother nor 
sister be spiteful to sister... 

* Sri Aurobindo in The Foundations of Indian Culturet Book III, chapter 2. 
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May you all speak words of weal... 

May you keep through dawn of day and eve the goodness 
of your mind, even as the gods guard their nectar of 
bliss.” (Atharvdveda, III.20.) 

Where I am wounded, make me firm and whole. May 
all creatures gaze on me with the eye of the Friend, may 
I gaze on all creatures, may we all gaze on all with the 
eye of the Friend.” (Yajurveda, 36.18, translated in 
Sri Aurobindo’s Future Poetry, chapter 26.) 

What, we may ask in conclusion, was the result of this 
attempt ? Did the Rishis succeed in their aim ? Could they 
create a united nation ? Here is Sri Aurobindo’s answer : 

“The problem that presented itself at the beginning was 
that of a huge area containing more than a hundred Idngdoms, 
clans, peoples, tribes, races, in this respect another Greece, 
but a Greece on an enormous scale, almost as large as modern 
Europe. As in Greece a cultural Hellenic unity was necessary 
to create a fundamental feeling of oneness, here too and much 
more imperatively a conscious spiritual and cultural unity 
of all these peoples was the first, the indispensable condition 
without which no enduring unity could be possible. The instinct 
of the Indian mind and of its great Rishis and founders of its 
culture was sound in this matter. And even if we suppose 
that an outward imperial unity like that of the Roman world 
could have been founded among the peoples of early India 
by military and political means, we must not forget that the 
Roman unity did not endure, that even the unity of ancient 
Italy founded by the Reman conquest and organisation did 
not endure, and it is not likely that a similar attempt in the 
vast reaches of India without a previous spiritual and cultural 
basis could have been of an enduring character. 
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“It cannot be said either, even if the emphasis on spiritual 
and cultural unity be pronounced to have been too engrossing 
or excessive and the insistence of political and external unity 
too feeble, that the effect of this precedence has been merely 
disastrous and without any advantage. It is due to this original 
peculiarity, to this indelible spiritual stamp, to this underlying 
oneness amidst all diversities that if Incia is not yet a single 
organised political nation, [this was written before India’s 
independence], she still survives and is still India.^ 

“One might almost say that ancient India was created 
by the Veda and Upanishads and that the visions of inspired 
seers made a people. 


Sanat K. Banerji 


* Ibid., Book III, chapter i8. 

* The Future Poetry, chapter 28. 
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Life Divine is a treatise on metaphysics, and it is also a 
work of prose art. When it appeared in book form about 
twenty years ago, Sir Francis Younghusband hailed it as the 
greatest philosophical religious book published in his time. 
Besides, it is an immense work, running as it does to over one 
thousand packed pages. While the mas? is rather forbidding, 
the title itself fascinates at once, and the power of this fascination 
never palls. “In reading Sri Aueobindo’s colospal work of 
mystical philosophy. The Life Divine^\ writes G. Wilson Knight, 
‘T was constantly struck to find how much of his visionary 
structure was covered by the lucid couplets and fourfold plan 
of Pope’s Essaf\ An Indian critic, D.S.Sarma, describes 
The Life Divine as “a vast philosophical prose epic... a philo¬ 
sophical Divina Commedia having its Inferno in the Spirit’s 
descent into the ignorance of mind, life and matter, its Purga- 
torio in the ascent to the true knowledge of the so-called 
Supermind and its Paradiso in the ineffable mysteries of 
Satchidananda. His spiritual guides, his Virgil and Beatrice, 
are the Rig Veda and the Bhagavad Gita”. There is no doubt 
that The Life Divine is a mighty piece of revelation and 
prophecy, a prose symphony that envelopes the responsive 
reader in widening circles of peace and realization. On the 
other hand, the prose often produces on the reader a §ome- 
what hypnotic effect, which is the result of the global sweep 
and repetitive elaboration of the style. Yet, again, earnest 
students have foundxin The Life Divine a ‘Summa Theologica’ 
for our age, a metaphysical bridge between the East and the 
West, and a distillation of the ‘philosophia perennis’. S.K. 


* Lecture delivered in the University of Leeds in February 1959, 

V 
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Maitra thus describes the book as the last arch in the bridge 
of thoughts and sighs that spans the history of Aryan culture; 
Otto Wolff, the German Protestant theologian, isays that 
“it is not only Indians who see in him (Sri Aurobindo) the last 
arch of a bridge of human thought and endeavour which leads 
from the Vedic beginnings to the present, and transcends the 
ordinary limits of human consciousness”; and Charles A. 
Moore, after making numerous citations from The Life Divine^ 
concludes with the categorical finding : 

“This, then, is the true wisdom of the Indian mind. 
It is truly comprehensive. It includes the insights of 
the East and the insights of the West. It combines their 
respective unique emphases. It provides from the point 
of view of idealism and the significance of spirituality, 
what might be the inevitable synthesis of what is called 
the wisdom of the East and the knowledge of the West”. 

Or, as the novelist, Dorothy Richardson, once wrote to me 
after reading The Life Divine : “Has there ever existed a more 
synthetic consciousness than that of Sri Aurobindo ? Unifying 
he is to the limit of the term”. Let us now draw a little closer 
to the book itself and follow the main movements of its thought. 

Metaphysical speculations often prove to be arid and 
inconclusive, offering no clue to present action or what is 
now-a-days called existential commitment. Milton describes 
how some of the fallen angels 

apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate— 

Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Of happiness and final misery. 
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Passion and apathy, and glory and shame 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy ! 

There is also Omar Khayyam’s rather summary dismissal 
of philosophy : 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about : but evermore 
Came out by the same Door as in I went. 

It is with his faculty of Reason that man tries to grasp the 
name and nature of Reality, but he is himself in it and of it, 
and therefore he cannot stand aside and seize it in its unity 
and totality. Archimedes said that he could lift the world with 
a lever provided he could detach himself from it and station 
himself elsewhere. Although a strict rational comprehension 
of Reality is thus ruled out, knowledge through identity is still 
possible. In the course of a letter to a disciple written in 1930, 
Sri Aurobindo tried to differentiate between the philosophical 
systems of the West and the East, between Western metaphysics 
and the Yoga of the Indian saints. In the West, at least since 
the time of Plato, intellect, reason, logic has been regarded as 
the supreme instrument of knowledge, “even spiritual expe¬ 
rience has been summoned to pass the tests of the intellect, 
if it is to be held valid.” In India, on the other hand, the posi¬ 
tion has been just the reverse. In the East generally, in India 
particularly and purposively, while no doubt the metaphysical 
thinkers have tried to approach ultimate Reality through the 
intellect, they have given such mental constructions only a 
secondary status, while “the first rank has always been given 
to spiritual institution and illumination and spiritual expe¬ 
rience”. Without this grounding on spiritual experience and 
corroboration at every stage by spiritual intuition and illu¬ 
mination, all mere intellectual constructions have been dis- 
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missed as of little value. Further, the Indian metaphysical 
thinker—a Yajnavalkya, a Sankara, a Ramanuja—has almost 
always been a Yogi and a Rishi, one who has armed his philo¬ 
sophy “with a practical way of reaching to the supreme state 
of consciousness, so that even when one begins with Thought, 
the aim is to arrive at a consciousness beyond mental thinking”. 
It is to the singular credit of a modern German philosopher, 
Martin Heidegger, that he too has come to realize the limita¬ 
tions of mere Reason. “Thinking” he says “only begins at the 
point where we have comejto know that Reason, glorified for 
centuries, is the most obstinate adversary of thinking”. Through 
isolation and analytical scrutiny of detached things and 
phenomena, the ancient Greeks started the movement of the 
physical and biological science and the result is the impressive 
edifice of modern civilization. But this gain has also meant, 
according to Heidegger the decline and fall of Being; we 
understand more and more of ‘things’ (or, shall we say. Being 
artificially atomized), yet manage to miss the meaning of the 
background, the Field of Being. The narrowly efficient way 
of Reason helps us to read every word in the Book of Nature 
—or the Book of Being—and yet we fail to understand the sense 
of the whole. Rochester, the seventeenth century poet, said 
in the course of a Satire against Mankind : 

Reason^ an Ignis fatuus, in the Mind, 

Which leaving light of Nature, sense behind; 

Pathless and dang’rous wandering ways it takes. 
Through errors, Fenny-Boggs, and Thoray Brakes-, 
Whilst the misguided follower, climbs with pain. 
Mountains of Whimseys, heap’d in his own Brain : 
Stumbling from thought to thought, falls head-long 

down. 

Into doubt’s boundless Sea, where like to drown, 
Books bear him up awhile, and make him try, 

To swim with Bladders of Philosophy ... 
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Analytical Reason, shutting its eyes to the ‘light of Nature*, 
pursues specialist paths with the help of artificial lights and 
more often than not comes to grief. The Oriental attitude 
has been basically different. “In neither India nor China”, 
writes William Barret in his Irrational Man^ “nor in the philo¬ 
sophies that these civilizations produced, was truth located in 
the intellect. On the contrary, the Indian and Chinese sages 
insisted on the very opposite; namely, that man does not 
attain to truth so long as he remains locked up in his intellect”. 
As Sri Aurobindo has said succinctly : “Reason was the helper; 
Reason is the bar”. While not rejecting Reason, it is still 
necessary to surpass it if we wish to see ourselves in relation to 
Being,—if we wish to recognise ourselves as Being. In the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, Yajnavalkya tells his wife Maitreyi : 

“Not for love of the husband is a husband dear 
but for the love of the Soul (Atman) is a husband dear. 

Not for love of the wife is a wife dear but for the love 
of the Soul is a wife dear. 

Not for the love of the sons are the sons dear but 
for the Soul arc sons dear...” 

And so on : the love of cattle, the love of wealth, the love of 
this or that castehood, the love of the worlds or the gods, 
the love of the Vedas, what is any of these ‘loves’ worth 
unless it be the love of the Atman, the source and soul of all, 
the womb and seed of all, the quintessential Being that is also 
the inherent total Possibility ? To reach this knowledge of 
Being, to strive towards this Possibility, is the whole point and 
purpose of breaking through the barrier of Reason and seeking 
the aid of spiritual illumination. The dazzling lid that covers 
the face of Truth will then fall aside, and all ambiguities and 
perplexities will cease. 

The central problems of philosophy were formulated by 
Kant in the form of three questions : What can I know ? 
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What ought I to do ? What may I hope for ? These questions 
carry the content of the Indian concepts of taitva^ hita and 
purusdrtha. And The Life Divine is Sri Aurobindo’s elaborate 
answer to these basic problems of philosophy. On the other 
hand, the answer is no mere intellectual exercise but rather 
flows from Sri Aurobindo’s own spiritual experiences and 
realizations. As he pointed out in the Arya for July 1918 : 

“The spiritual experience and the general truths 
on which such an attempt should be made were already 
present to us.. .but the complete intellectual statement 
of them and their results and issues had to be found. 
This meant a continuous thinking, a high and subtle 
and difflcult thinking on several lines, and this strain, 
which we had to impose on ourselves, we are obliged 
to impose also on our readers”. 

Without the river itself and the perennial supply of water, 
there is indeed no question of harnessing the waters, or orga¬ 
nizing a multipurpose project; but this harnessing and orga¬ 
nization too are important, and call for ‘high and subtle and 
difficult’ plans, techniques and processes. Sri Aurobindo talks 
of ‘several lines’ of thinking, although all start from a central 
‘spiritual experience’, a core of apprehended ‘general truths’. 
One line of enquiry took the shape of The Life Divine : and this 
was, indeed, the life-line of the Aurobindonian world-view. 
But there were subsidiary or collateral lines of inquiry also, 
and these led to diverse structures of thought or chains of 
illuminating interpretation and comment. We have thus 
The Synthesis of Toga, The Human Cycles The Ideal of Human 
Unity y The Secret of the Veda, The Essays on the Gita, The Foundations 
of Indian Culture and The Future Poetry, impressive edifices one 
and all, boldly conceived and structured at once with imagi¬ 
nation and a sense of particularity. Although originally written 
under the peculiar exigencies of periodical publication in the 
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monthly journal, Arya^ their central sustaining inspiration gives 
them form and unity—^for each of them and for all of them 
taken together—and claim and secure for their author a place 
among the great thinkers of our time and the supreme modern 
masters of English prose. These eight treatises (including 
The Life Divine) comprise varied realms of knowledge—meta¬ 
physics, Yoga, sociology, politics, exegesis, interpretation, 
cultural history, creative criticism—and there is both vastness 
in range as well as massiveness in bulk. Yet all great ideas 
are fundamentally so simple that a child should be able to 
grasp them. There must lie behind the seeming multiplicity 
and complex variety of the Aurobindonian revelation a basic 
unity and a synoptic centre. What is it, then ? 

In brief, Sri Aurobiiido felt that it is possible for man to 
advance yet further in the evolutionary race and reach a new 
dynamic status—that of the Superman. There is a lid of resis - 
tance barring the way, which is the veil of Maya, the semi- 
transparency of the mental consciousness, the para-adequacy 
of the so-called rational man. The lid has to be broken through, 
‘mind’ instead of guiding us through a haze of half-lights and 
false-lights should link up with the secret ultimate source of 
Knowledge and Power, and achieve the baptism of rebirth 
as Supermind, and take charge of the planning of the new 
world and also the execution of the plan. Then, and not till 
then, will our difficulties and frustrations cease; then, and not 
till then, will man be able to establish here a new heaven and 
a new earth, and enact for ever the drama of the Life Divine. 

As we read The Life Divine today, we cannot but marvel 
how greatly it is planned and constructed notwithstanding the 
irritating circumstances of its original piecemeal publication 
over a period of years in a monthly magazine. There are two 
volumes, each of twenty-eight chapters; but the second volume 
is nearly three times as extensive as the first, and is itself divided 
into two parts, each of fourteen chapters. Broadly, speaking, 
then, there are three main sections, respectively entitled : 
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Vol. I : ‘Omnipresent Reality and the Universe’; 
Vol. II, Part I : ‘The Infinite Consciousness and the 
Ignorance’; and, 

Vol. II, Part II : ‘The Knowledge and the Spiritual 
Evolution.’ 

What is the place of man-as-he-is in the universe ? How has he 
come to occupy this place in omnipresent Reality ? What is 
his ultimate goal ? In a key passage in The Life Divine^ Sri 
Aurobindo writes : 

“. ..we perceive that our existence is a sort of refraction 
of the divine existence, in inverted order of ascent and descent, 
thus ranged,— 


Existence Matter 

Consciousness-Force Life 
Bliss Psyche 

Supermind Mind. 


The Divine descends from pure existence through the play 
of Consciousness-Force and Bliss and the creative medium 
of Supremind into cosmic being; we ascend from Matter 
through a developing life, soul and mind and the illumi¬ 
nating medium of supermind towards the divine being. 
The knot of the two, the higher and the lower 
hemispheres, is where mind and supermind meet with 
a veil between them. The rending of the veil is the 
condition of the divine life in humanity; for by that rend¬ 
ing, by the illumining descent of the higher into the 
nature of the lower being and the forceful ascent of the 
lower being into the nature of the higher, mind can 
recover its divine light in the all-comprehending super¬ 
mind, the soul realize its divine self in the all-possessing 
all-blissful Ananda, life repossess its divine power in the 
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play of omnipotent Conscious-Force and matter open 
to its divine liberty as a form of the divine Existence”. 

Satchidananda (lixistence : Conscious-Force : Bliss) is the ob¬ 
verse; man-as-he-is in his terrestrial habitat is the reverse : and 
the transfiguration of the latter into the former is the whole 
aim of all spiritual endeavour. The one divine existence, having 
taken in terms of its capacity for mutable becoming an in¬ 
volutionary descent into the lower hemisphere of phenomenal 
life, the evolutionary ascent has now to reachieve what is lost 
and return to the life divine. The one has become many; 
harmony has broken into a million discords; Truth has dis¬ 
integrated into deceptive half-truths and falsehoods; immor¬ 
tality has derailed itself into death. If divine life is to return, 
these limitations have to be annulled : 

“...the absence or abolition of separatist egoism 
and of effective division in consciousnesss is the one 
essential condition of the divine life, and therefore their 
presence in us is that which constitutes our mortality 
and our fall from the Divine. This is our ‘original sin’... 
the deviation from the Truth and Right of the Spirit, 
from its oneness, integrality and harmony that was the 
necessary condition for the great plunge into the Igno¬ 
rance which is the soul’s adventure in the world and 
from which was born our suffering and aspiring 
humanity”. 

Where was the where is the justification —-for the ‘descent’, 
the involution, the play of the dualities in the phenomenal 
world ? Even granted that there is a cure, where was the 
need—^where is the justification—for the disease itself ? Unable 
to formulate an easy answer to the question, the human mind 
is too often prone to deny either the One (the pure Spirit) 
or the many (the phenomenal world), thus giving rise to the 
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two contesting attitudes, the ‘materialist denial’ and the 
‘refusal of the ascetic’. While repudiating both exclusive 
attitudes, Sri Aurobindo nevertheless recognizes “J:he enor¬ 
mous, the indispensable utility of the very brief period of 
rationalistic Materialism through which humanity has been 
passing”, as also the “still greater service rendered by Asceticism 
to Life”. Modern materialism, in the main a Western pheno¬ 
menon, has rendered a signal service to questing man by 
providing him with a considerable body of knowledge regard¬ 
ing the lower planes of existence, just as asceticism, in the 
main an Eastern and even peculiarly an Indian phenomenon, 
has served man by boldly adventuring into the Unknown 
and giving him intimations of the contours of the Spirit. And 
yet, as Sri Aurobindo urges, neither the revolt of matter 
against Spirit nor the revolt of Spirit against matter can yield 
a lasting harmony. We must, therefore, admit “both the 
claim of the pure Spirit to manifest in us its absolute freedom 
and the claim of universal Matter to be the mould and condi¬ 
tion of our manifestation”. The Materialist Denial is one 
version of Reality, while the Refusal of the Ascetic is its opposite 
version; but both are severely partial versions, and hence 
omnipresent Reality must include and exceed both of them, 
and still remain itself, the One, the Real, The Vast : 

“We have therefore two fundamental facts of pure 
existence and of world existence, a fact of Being, a fact 
of Becoming. To deny the one or the other is easy; to 
recognize the facts of consciousness and find out their 
relation is the true and fruitful wisdom. 

Stability and movement... are only our psycho¬ 
logical representations of the Absolute, even as oneness 
and multitude. The Absolute is beyond stability and 
movement as it is beyond unity and multiplicity. But it 
takes its eternal poise in the one and the stable and whirls 
round itself infinitely, inconceivably, securely in the 
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moving and multitudinous. World-existence is the 
ecstatic dance of Shiva which multiplies the body of the 
God numberlessly to the view, it leaves that white 
existence precisely where and what it was, ever is and ever 
will be; its sole absolute object is the joy of the dancing”. 

‘Mutable becoming’ and ‘immutable being’ are both inherent 
in the divine play, even as storm and calm are both inherent 
in the life of the sea. The ‘descent’, the ‘involution’, the ‘orginal 
sin’, has occurred; the ‘ascent’, the ‘evolution’, the ‘redemption*, 
too has begun, and has been partly accomplished. It is the 
next crucial step—the leap from ‘mind’ to ‘supermind’—that 
needs to be taken. The ‘leap’ is not to be understood as an 
athletic adventure on the physical plane; it is essentially a 
spiritual adventure. ‘Beauty’ is already hidden in the ‘Beast’; 
he has to be released, that’s all; or, rather, he has to release 
himself. Beauty has muffled itself in the Beast; and now the 
Beast has to unmuffle itself and be its true self. Beauty : 

“Man, the individual, has to become and to live 
as a universal being; his limited mental consciousness 
has to widen to the superconscient uni y in which each 
embraces all; his narrow heart has to learn the infinite 
embrace and replace its lusts and discords By universal 
love and his restricted vital being to become equal to 
the whole shock of the universe upon it and capable of 
universal delight; his very physical being has to know 
itself as no separate entity but as one with and sustaining 
in itself the whole flow of the invisible Force that is all 
things; his whole nature has to reproduce in the indi¬ 
vidual the unity, harmony, the oneness-in-all of the 
supreme Existence-Consciousness-Bliss”. 

This is typical of the Aurobindonian style in The Life Divine 
and the companion volumes : ‘has to become’, ‘has to learn’, 
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‘has to know itself’, ‘has to reproduce’ are the life-links this in 
system of analytical elaboration that gives the whole passage 
(and similar passages) what J.A. Chadwick called •z. ‘global’ 
(or what, perhaps, may be even more appropriately called, a 
‘cosmic’) sweep and rhythm. Man-as-he-is has to reach out 
and seize the held-out grapes of Possibility. But how ? The 
answer is by cutting the knot of ‘mind’, and beyond mind 
(‘supermind’) : by rending the veil separating the two hemi¬ 
spheres : by piercing the golden lid that covers the Face of 
Possibility. “Knowledge”, says Sri Aurobindo, “waits seated 
beyond mind and intellectual reasoning, throned in the lumi¬ 
nous vast of illimitable self-vision,”. Just as Heidegger talks 
of ‘care’, ‘finitude’ and ‘death’ in connection with human 
Dasein^ so also Sri Aurobindo names ‘death’, ‘desire’ and ‘inca¬ 
pacity’ as the badges of man-as-he-is. Yet the key to freedom, 
the secret of alchemy, the clue to transfiguration, is within 
ourselves : 


“The true soul secret in us—subliminal, we have 
said, but the word is misleading, for this presence is not 
situated below the threshold of waking mind, but rather 
burns in the temple of the inmost heart behind the thick 
screen of an ignorant mind, life and body, not subliminal 
but behind the veil,—this veiled psychic entity is the 
flame of the Godhead always alight within us, inextin¬ 
guishable even by that dense unconsciousness of any 
spiritual self within which obscures our outward nature. 
It is a flame born out of the Divine and, luminous inhabi¬ 
tant of the Ignorance, grows in it till it is able to turn it 
towards the Knowledge. It is the concealed Witness 
and Control, the hidden Guide, the Daemon of Socrates, 
the inner light or inner voice of the mystic. It is that 
which endures and is imperishable in us from birth to 
birth, untouched by death, decay or corruption an 
indestructible part of the Divine”. 
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Awaken the true soul within : or, rather, remove the present 
obscuration, so that the soul’s true flame may flood mind, life 
and body with the light of a new sensitiveness and charge them 
with a new receptivity to intimations from the higher hemi¬ 
sphere of Existence-Consciousness-Bliss-Supermind : this is 
the only way in which, even as Life and Mind have already 
been released in Matter, the greater powers of the concealed 
Godhead may also be released from the involution and their 
supreme Light may become permanently native to our 
terrestrial existence. 

The two Parts of the second Volume of The Life Divine 
address themselves to the task of explaining, firstly, how the 
‘descent’ from the Infinite Consciousness to the Ignorance 
has come about, and, secondly, how the spiritual evolution 
has to be organised, step by step, till the ascent to where we 
fell from is accomplished, till the darkness, ignorance and death 
give place to Light, Knowledge and Immortality. At the 
outset we are faced by the paradox of the Infinite Conscious¬ 
ness, which is the creator of the world of phenomena, never¬ 
theless permitting the play of Ignorance—the Ignorance 
that baffles us at every turn, checkmates us in every direction, 
and perverts our purposes and makes them seem awry and 
futile. Thus the ‘cosmic paradox’ is the spectacle of “an Infi¬ 
nite containing a mass of unexplained finites, an Indivisible 
full of endless divisions, and an Immutable teeming with 
mutations and differentiae”. Can it be that this Ignorance is 
an independent power of Consciousness, even as Knowledge is, 
giving rise to “a Manichean double principle of conflicting 
and intermingling light and darkness, good and evil”, stationed 
at the very root of cosmic existence ? Sri Aurobindo dismisses 
this hypothesis, and would rather look upon the Ignorance 
as an obscured and emasculated form of the Knowledge : 

“.. .i/' we find that Knowledge and Ignorance are 
light and shadow of the same consciousness, that the 
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beginning of Ignorance is a limitation of Knowledge, 
that it is the limitation that opens the door to a subordi¬ 
nate possibility of partial illusion and error,'that this 
possibility takes full body after a purposeful plunge of 
Knowledge into a material Inconscience but that Know¬ 
ledge too emerges along with an emerging Conscious¬ 
ness out of the Inconscience, then we can be sure that 
this fullness of Ignorance is by its own evolution changing 
back into a limited Knowledge and can feel the assurance 
that the limitation itself will be removed and the full 
truth of things become apparent, the cosmic Truth free 
itself from the cosmic Ignorance. In fact, what is happen¬ 
ing is that the Ignorance is seeking and preparing to 
transform itself by a progressive illumination of its dark¬ 
ness into Knowledge that is already concealed within 
it; the cosmic truth manifested in its real essence and 
figure would by that transformation reveal itself as 
essence and figure of the supreme omnipresent Reality”. 

Shall we say, then, that the crystal, having plunged into the 
water, has disappeared, become as it were one with the mud 
and the mire; but the solution can progressively purify itself, 
till at last the crystals form again. Sri Aurobindo starts with 
what seems to be no more than a hypothetical statement {if... 
then)j but presently clinches everything by beginning the very 
next sentence with, Tn fact,...’ The hypothesis of the meta¬ 
physician is thus corroborated by the intuition and spiritual 
experience of the Yogi. 

Still the question may be asked : Why must Knowledge 
crib itself into the shell of Ignorance ? It comes to this : 
ignorance is really a form of narrowed or specialized knowledge, 
useful and reliable within limits, but dangerous and deceptive 
outside those limits. Nor is such limited knowledge a denial of 
integral Knowledge, except when we misuse such bits of 
specialized knowledge : 
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“This Ignorance is... really a power of the Know¬ 
ledge to limit itself, to concentrate itself on the work in 
hand, an exclusive concentration in practice which does 
not prevent the full existence and working of the whole 
conscious being behind, but a working in the conditions 
chosen and self-imposed on the nature. All conscious 
self-limitation is a power for its special purpose, not a 
weakness.... 

The Absolute is not really limited by putting forth 
in itself as a cosmos of relations; it is the natural play 
of its absolute being, consciousness, force, self-delight... 
the Ignorance, considered as a power of manifoldly self- 
absorbed and self-limiting concentration of the conscious 
being, is a natural capacity of variation in his self-con¬ 
scious knowledge, one of the possible poises of relation 
of the Absolute in its manifestation, of the Infinite 
in its series of finite workings, of the One in its self¬ 
enjoyment of the Many”. 

Thus Knowledge through limitation and isolation acquires the 
character of Ignorance, which in its turn facilitates a separative 
development of the consciousness, shutting us to the innermost 
as well total truth of things, and driving us to ‘live in an appa • 
rent surface existence’. (To a certain extent, living in the 
knowledge and living in the Ignorance may be compared to the 
Heideggerian ‘authentic’ mode of standing-in in which Dasein 
relates himself to things in terms of the totality of his affiliations 
and the ‘inauthentic’ mode of standing-in in which Dasein is 
so much engrossed in the demands of everyday life that he is 
content to relate himself to things in terms of limitation and 
particularity. If the ‘lost herds’ of Knowledge are to be 
regained, there should start the counter-movement of return 
to integrality. To the task of describing this return or progress 
to integrality—this inner turn towards Knowledge-^ri 
Aurobindo devotes the second Part of the second Volume. 
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Sri Aurobindo defines the nature of the evolutionary pro¬ 
cess in a classic sentence that appears in the chapter on ‘Ascent 
and Integration’ : “The principle of the process of evolution 
is a foundation, from that foundation an ascent, in that 
ascent a reversal of consciousness and, from the greater 
height and wideness gained, an action of change and new 
integration of the whole nature”. The dialectic involves, first, 
a starting point : an ascent that inevitably meets with an 
answering response : an integration of the two movements, 
which becomes a new starting point. This is the old dialectic 
of thesis-antithesis-synthesis re-stated in Aurobindonian terms. 
This is explained in clearer terms in the chapter on ‘The Triple 
Transformation’ : 

“...the gulf between mind and supermind has to 
be bridged, the closed passages opened and roads of 
ascent and descent created where there is now a void 
and a silence. This can be done only by the triple trans¬ 
formation... there must first be the psychic change, the 
conversion of our whole present nature into a soul-instru¬ 
mentation; on that or along with that there must be the 
spiritual change, the descent of a higher Light, Know¬ 
ledge, Power, Force, Bliss, Purity into the whole being, 
even into the lowest recesses of the life and body, even 
into the darkness of our subconscience; last, there must 
supervene the supramental transmutation,—there must 
take place as the crowning movement the ascent into the 
supermind and the transforming descent of the supra¬ 
mental Consciousness into our entire being and nature”. 

The cardinal stress is on the supramental transformation : 
it is the electric charge that fuses two elements into a new 
chemical compound. “The whole radical change in the evolu¬ 
tion from a basis of Ignorance to a basis of Knowledge”, asserts 
Sri Aurobindo, “can only come by the intervention of the 
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supramcntal Power and its direct action in earth-existence’*. 

As regards the actual ascent from Mind to Supermind, it 
is by no means a macadamized road; in fact, our seemingly 
objective descriptions are no more than very hazy (and, 
perhaps, deceptive) approximations to certain psychological 
movements and changes. Nevertheless these sign-posts are 
not without their value. The ‘ascending possibilities’ may be 
many, but the central fact about them all is the ascent itself, 
however striven for and achieved; nor can there be much essen¬ 
tial difference between one stair and another, and hence to 
scrutinize one of them is really to grasp the principle under¬ 
lying them all. Sri Aiirobindo therefore proceeds to describe 
in considerable detail one such—perhaps an archetypal— 
stair of ascent : 

. .from the point of view of the ascent of conscious¬ 
ness from our mind upwards through a rising series of 
dynamic powers by which it can sublimate itself, the 
gradation can be resolved into a stairway of four main 
ascents, each with its high level of fulfilment. These 
gradations may be summarily described as a series of 
sublimations of the consciousness through Higher Mind, 
Illumined Mind and Intuition into Overmind and beyond 
it; there is a succession of self-transmutations at the sum¬ 
mit of which lies the Supermind or Divine Gnosis.... 
Each stage of this ascent is therefore a general, if not a 
total, conversion of the being into a new light and power 
of greater existence”. 

The whole ascent, all the four main stages included, is summed 
up as a flight of Thought, almost as a lightning flash stretching 
across the sky, in Thought the Paraclete, already referred to at 
the close of the last talk. The description in The Life Divine, 
however, is far more detailed, and not a single relevant circums¬ 
tance or qualification is omitted. Still the imagery of poetry 
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are more effective—and on the whole more convincing—than 
the laborious tools of analytical reason. Thus we find Sri 
Aurobindo suddenly, and purposefully, calling upon poetic 
imagery to redress the balance of prose exposition : 

“The soul may still be described as a traveller and 
climber who presses towards his high goal by step on 
step, each of which he has to build up as an integer but 
most frequently redescend in order to rebuild and make 
sure of the supporting stair so that it may not crumble 
beneath him : but the evolution of the whole con¬ 
sciousness has rather the movement of an ascending 
ocean of Nature; it can be compared to a tide or a mount¬ 
ing flux, the leading fringe of which touches the higher 
degrees of a cliff or hill while the rest is still below.... 
Another image might be that of an army advancing in 
columns which annexes new ground, while the main 
body is still behind in a territory overrun but too 
large to be effectively occupied, so that there has to be 
a frequent halt and partial return to the traversed areas 
for consolidation and assurance of the hold on the occu¬ 
pied country and assimilation of its people. A rapid 
conquest might be possible, but it would be of the nature 
of an encampment or a domination established in a 
foreign country; it would not be the assumption, total 
assimilation, integration needed for the entire supra- 
mcntal* change”. 

From this it follows that the supramental transformation of an 
individual here, another there, cannot by itself or in itself 
establish a new heaven and a new earth here. The transforma¬ 
tion has, no doubt, to begin with the individual, but an indi¬ 
vidual, a personal, transmutation cannot help humanity, 
and cannot redeem the earth. The consununation that is to 
be desired is the supramentalised individual becoming verily 
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“a centre and a sign for the establishment of the supramental 
Consciousness-Force as an overtly operative power in the 
terrestrial workings of Nature**. It is a total change that is 
needed, not only the transformation of man into superman, 
but also the transmutation of Nature into Supemature, of 
this too sullied earth into a blissful Heaven, an earthly Paradise. 
Here, too, as noted by Frederic Spiegelberg, there is a striking 
similarity between Sri Aurobindo’s vision of the future and 
Heidcggcr*s. 

After quoting the line “But that which remains, is estab¬ 
lished by the poets” from Holderlin, Heidegger says (in his 
lecture on ‘Holderlin and the Essence of Poetry’, as translated 
by Douglas Scott) : 

“Poetry is the act of establishing by the word and 
in the word. What is established in this manner ? The 
permanent. But can be the permanent be established 
then ? Is it not that which has always been present ? 
No. Even the permanent must be fixed so that it will 
not be carried away....The poet names the gods and 
names all things in that which they are... when the 
poet speaks the essential word, the existent is by this 
naming nominated as what it is. So it becomes known 
as existent. Poetry is the establishing of being by means 
of the word**. 

Again, in an attempt to formulate the distinction between 
‘thinking* and ‘poetizing*, Heidegger says in the Postscript to 
his lecture on ‘What is Metaphysics ?* (as translated by 
R.F.C. Hull and Alan Crick) : 

“Obedient to the voice of Being, thought seeks the 
Word through which the truth of Being may be ex- 
pressed....Out of long-guarded speechlessness and the 
careful clarification of the field thus cleared, comes 
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the utterance of the thinker. Of like origin is the naming 
of the poet. But since like is only like insofar as difference 
allows, and since poetry and thinking are mgst purely 
alike in their care of the word, the two things are at 
the same time as opposite poles in their essence. The 
thinker utters Being. The poet names what is holy”. 

In a later essay, Heidegger went even further and said (as 
translated and quoted in Thomas Langan’s The Meaning 
of Heidegger) : 

‘‘Thinking, however, is poetizing, and indeed not 
just a kind of poetizing in the sense of poetry or song. 
The thinking of Being is the fundamental manner of 
poetizing....Thinking is the root-poetry from which all 
poesy follows, also all that is practical in art, in so far 
as art comes in its activity into the region of language. 
All poetizing in this very wide sense, and also in the 
narrow sense of poesy, is in its ground a thinking”. 

Essential or fundamental thinking (or poetizing in the wide 
sense indicated) takes the complementary forms of (1) thinking 
that utters Being, (2) poetizing that names the Holy, and (3) 
thanking that is a sacrificial offering through total devotion to 
Being with the aim of illuminating the essential truth of things. 
Philosophy and poetry and even prayer are thus only comple¬ 
mentary—not contradictory—affirmations. Heidegger the 
philosopher found in Holderlin his perfect poetic counterpart, 
but Sri Aurobindo the philosopher had in himself—he evolved 
in himself—his own ideal poetic ‘other half’. A reference 
has been made already to Thought the Paraclete. Likewise, 
taking his cue from the passage quoted earlier from The Life 
Divine, Sri Aurobindo describes (in ‘The Book of the Traveller 
of the Worlds’ in Savitri) King Aswapathy “as a traveller and 
climber who presses towards his high goal step by step”; 
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thus what is uttered in The Life Divine is named in Savitri, 
form is enriched with colour, body is infused with life. And in 
a poem like Rose of God^ which is a pure mystic cry of the soul, 
this triune capacity of the inspired word to utter Being, to 
name and to thank the Holy breaks out as a mantric prayer, 
rhythm and form and phrase and meaning coalescing per¬ 
fectly into an utter and absolute harmony : 

Rose of God, vermilion stain on the sapphires of heaven, 
Rose of Bliss, fire-sweet, seven-tinged with the ecstasies seven ! 
Leap up in our heart of humanhood, O miracle, O flame. 
Passion-flower of the Nameless, bud of the mystical Name. 

Rose of God, great wisdom-bloom on the summits of being. 
Rose of Light, immaculate core of the ultimate seeing ! 

Live in the mind of our earthhood; O golden Mystery, flower. 
Sun on the head of the Timeless, guest of the marvellous Hour. 

Rose of God, damask force of Infinity, red icon of might. 
Rose of Power with thy diamond halo piercing the night ! 
Ablaze in the will of the mortal, design the wonder of thy plan. 
Image of Immortality, outbreak of the Godhead in man. 

Rose of God, smitten purple with the incarnate divine Desire, 
Rose of Life, crowded with petals, colour’s lyre ! 
Transform the body of the mortal like a sweet and magical 

rhyme; 

Bridge our earthhood and heavenhood, make deathless the 

children of Time. 

Rose of God like a blush of rapture on Eternity’s face. 

Rose of Love, ruby depth of all being, fire-passion of Grace ! 
Arise from the heart of the yearning that sobs in Nature’s abyss : 
Make earth the home of the Wonderful and life Beatitude’s 

kiss. 
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As in Dante’s The Divine Conudy, in Sri Aurobindo’s poetry too 
the ‘Rose’ is the supreme symbol of the essence and efflorescence 
of God. Bliss, Light, Power, Life, Love are the five essences 
that fuse as the integral perfection of God; and as these together 
bloom eternally as the Rose of God in Heaven, so should they 
“leap up in our heart of humanhood”, “live in the mind of 
our earthhood” “ablaze in the will of the mortal”, and so 
“make earth the home of the Wonderful and life Beatitude’s 
kiss”. The Holy has here been named : the very petals of the 
Rose have been named. And the Rose should bloom here, 
for it is here on earth that the Life Divine should be enacted. 
Such is the central content of this incantation. Here is Being 
uttered and named and thanked and also invoked to have his 
dwelling here —here on earth, here in the human heart. A spell 
is cast over us, and we experience an accession of inner poise 
and strength. And we need this renewal of hope and faith. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyenoer 
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HYMN TO DAWN 


Rishi Kutsa 

(Rig Veda—Mandala I, Sukta 113) 

J O) the supreme Light of lights is come: 

a varied knowledge is bom in front spreading far and wide. 

She is bom to give birth to the Sun, 

even so Night opens her womb for the Dawn, (i) 

With her reddening child, the white Mother comes blushing red : 
the dark Mother flings open her dark chambers. 

Both have the same Comrade, both are immortals, they follow each other, 
As they move measuring out earth and heaven and the Hue beyond. (2) 

They have the same path, the two sisters, the eternal Path 

which they follow one after the other as ordained by the Supreme : 

They do not mingle, nor do they halt, the perfect Progenitors; 

Night and Dawn unlike in form are like in mind. (3) 

The shining One, the Leader, she awal<ens the right movements : 
she opens wide for us many a variegated door. 

She moves the creation forward, she discloses for us felicity; 

Dawn manifests here all the worlds. (4) 

He who lies crooked, him you impel to walk straight, O Goddess of Plenty; 
you are there for our wide enjoyment, for our right impulsion, for our 

felicity. 

He who sees small, for him you saw vastly. 

Dawn manifests here all the worlds. (5) 

You are for warrior strength, you are for the mighty impulsion, 
you arc the Purpose of our travelling: 
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Dawn fronts all creatures of all varieties, 
she manifests here all the worlds. (6) 

Behold, the Daughter of Heaven appears in front 
the young damsel rises clothed in white ; 

She is the Ruler of the universe, Ruler of all earthly treasure : 

O Dawn, O Perfect Delight, appear here today. (7) 

She follows the path of those that are passing away, 
she is the first in the eternal series that is coming. 

She rises and impels the soul upward, 

Dawn awakens someone who lay dead. (8) 

O Dawn, you set the Fire to be perfectly kindled, 
through the eye of the Sun, you manifest all: 

You awaken mankind to perform the Sacrifice — 

all this happy work you accomplish for the sake of the gods. (9) 

Since when has she been coming nearer unto us ? 

when did she rise in the past, since when has she been rising now 

in the present ? 

She desires and follows after those that are gone, 

she sets her thought forward and unites herself with the others. (10) 

Earlier mortals who saw the rising Dawn have departed ; 
now she appears before our eyes ; 

And they who shall see in other dawns 
are yet to come, (i i) 

You disperse the enemies, you foster the truth, you are born of the truth, 
you are made of felicity, you impel the right movements. 

You are the supreme Good, you bear in you what the gods desire. 

O Dawn, appear here today at your best and highest. (12) 

Goddess Dawn appeared always of yore : 

Even so, O Queen of Plenty, manifest all this here today. 

And may she appear also in days to come : 

ageless and deathless she moves in her self-law. (13) 
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She shines with her gleamings in the spaces of heaven, 
the Goddess has discarded her dark robes. 

Awakening all, Dawn comes with rosy steeds 
well-yoked to her chariot. (14) 

She is the Fosterer, she brings desirable things : 

and as she awakes, she creates a varied knowledge. 

The image of those that arc passing endlessly, the first of those that are 

manifest, 

• Dawn rises wide refulgent. (15) 

Climb high, O soul; strength is come to us. Darkness has fled ; 

behold, the Light approaches. 

She has opened the path for the passage of the Sun : 

We go there where life i^ carried ever forward. (16) 

The flame-bearers, the adorers sing to the rising Dawn, 
they utter the right-minded word. 

Appear this day, O Goddess of Plenty, to him who expresses 'Fhee, 
in me illumine a life rich witli its fruitfulnesses. (17) 

Dawns appear, luminous and omnipotent, 

for the sake of the mortal who makes the offering. 

Even like the God of Life, they bestow as the right impulsions break forth, 

life’s energies; 

and these he enjoys who has the immortal drink purified. (i8) 

O Mother of the gods, the very Army of Aditi, the flaming knowledge of 

sacrifice, 

shine forth in thy vastness, 

O Creator of the perfect expression, manifest yourself in us for the sake 

of the supreme word : 

O All-desirable, bring us to birth in the birth. (19) 

The varied work which Dawns bring forward for him who accomplishes 
. the sacrifice, 

who gives the perfect expression—that is the Supreme Good, 

That may Mitra and Varuna, and Aditi, and the waters and Earth and 

Heaven 

protect tor us. (20) 
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^HE question naturally arises as to whether the sublime visions, 
experiences and realisations of the Vedic Rishis were retained by 
them as their personal treasures, and if so, even though they were a 
superior order of individuals, whether they constituted themselves as a 
spiritual aristocracy, living above and apart from society and the workaday 
world and unconcerned with their fellowmen. 

The issue is one of the philosophy of history a study of which may 
furnish a psychological clue to the influence of these spiritual achievements 
on others in ancient and later times. 

If man is a progressive being—and this is an admitted fact—he must 
have in him a principle of organic growth which evolves and progresses 
through the various phases of his earthly life. This principle cannot but 
be a creative principle of perfection not only culminating in the highest 
mental excellence but going far beyond it. 

The Rishis of old, especially the most vigorous of them, cherished 
flaming aspirations for ascents higher and higher, and the Grace from 
above drew them up. Thus were they able to attain those heights of con¬ 
sciousness that were their unique achievements. Their life is a glorious 
example of daring research and pioneer realisation of the Highest Truth, 
of truth self-acting, self-propelling, sovereignly self-manifesting. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that the truths seized and possessed by them 
could never remain hidden within themselves as so much idle capital. 

History aboimds in proofs of how those truths radiated to other aspi¬ 
rants and permeated the society in which the Rishis lived. Proofs are also 
there that the Rishis were not recluses but family men who concerned 
themselves with private and even public affairs. Their clear-sighted 
and unerring guidance was available to king and commoner alike, and all 
strata of society profited by their light. 

According to this broad pattern, the foundations of human culture 
were laid not only in India but in many other early societies. These early 
dawns formed the Age of Mysteries in some parts of the world and marked 
the beginning of the true history of man. And this history, whether written 
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ot unwritten, is a record of man’s evolution, of his growth in consciousness 
impelled and upborne by what the Seer of today has discovered and 
revealed as the Real-Idea or the Creative Principle of a Supramcntal 
Perfection, in one word the Supermind, as the origin of man’s being, the 
continuing support of his evolutionary march, his ultimate goal and 
splendid destiny. 

The various cultural forms of the racial genius thus come into the 
pageant of history not as so many isolated facts pieced together but as 
harmonious expressions of the soul of the race, the outer articulations 
of its inner ethos all tending towards the fulfilment of the intention of 
evolutionary Nature—the advancement and perfection of the race as a 
whole. 

History, therefore, is a continuous process through which the faculties 
of man go on developing greater and grander powers. And this process 
has its stages at each of which man takes to those activities that give him 
‘ the round of experiences he needs for his growth towards the ultimate 
goal of his individual and collective existence. Even his days of decline 
have often been wayside halts or a retracing of steps for a fresh start on 
a wider and higher path. They are but a downward curve of his circle 
of progress, an occasion for self-preparation and reinforcement for a 
bigger realisation. 

These activities and experiences of man, while sustaining his life, 
mind, heart and soul, promote their expansion and development for larger 
and wider fulfilments of the future. Each stage of his journey, however, 
is generally found to have one particular idea that governs most of his 
activities through which grows a particular part of his being. This is how 
man gathers the needed strength to reach the goal of his adventure, the 
vision of which came to him almost at the very outset of his journey, ^ 
if irnder some pre-arranged divine plan. 

A perfect order of collective life—and no perfect order of life can 
be anything but a life lived in the Spirit—is the secret aim inherent in the 
evolution of humanity. Perfection of the individual completes itself in 
the coming into being of a perfected community. The core of all human 
progress is a preparation of the whole being of man from within for this 
great end of his social existence. 

But the historic development of mankind is too complex a pheno¬ 
menon to allow of any dear division into separate periods which may be 
presented against a common background. That history is fundamentally 
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the working out of a ‘predetermined Plan’ or a ‘creative Idea’ is even 
more difficult to discover in what external epochs appear to be to the studenit 
of human affairs. But a deeper view of things vouchsafed, to the seers 
reads in history a hidden purpose for whose accomplishment Nature is 
ever at work, leading man from age to age that he may rise to the summit 
of his earthly possibilities individually as well as collectively. History 
reflects this integral vision when it studies all the efforts and achievements 
of man as a manifold organic progression; and the vision finds its wider 
meaning in history when the latter depicts the story of how man as a 
race moves forw^ard in his chequered march to that goal. 

This march, generally, has several broad stages through which 
man has to pass in order to be fully developed in every part and plane of 
his being so as to become ready for the highest point of his evolution on 
earth. The story of man is the story of his progress towards his ultimate 
destiny. 

‘The Rigveda’, says Sri Aurobindo, ‘is the high-aspiring Song of’ 
Humanity; its chants are episodes of the lyrical epic of the soul in its 
immortal ascension.’ Here is a hymn : ‘Usha (Dawn) follows to the goal 
of those that are passing on beyond, she is the first in the eternal suc¬ 
cession of the dawns that are coming,—Usha widens bringing out that 
which lives, awakening someone who was dead... What is her scope 
when she harmonises with the dawns that shone out before and those 
that now must shine ? She desires the ancient mornings and fulfils their 
light; projectile forwards her illumination she enters into communion 
with the rest that are to come.’ (RV. I. 113. 10). 

In this significant Vedic utterance is enshrined the secret of man’s 
historic evolution. The inner, and therefore, the truer definition of 
history is the story of man’s pilgrimage from the Ancient Dawn to the 
High Noon of the future. The ‘infinite rays’ of this Dawn are, indeed, 
the waves of an endless tide of the Light—‘eternal succession of the 
Dawns’—flowing since ‘the most distant yesterdays to the most distant 
tomorrows* working on and preparing man all down the ages for his 
ultimate destiny—a higher than his present mental life on earth. 

Dawn symbolises the first phase of the Light with whose vision man 
started on his great adventure; it symbolises also the outbreak of other 
states on the way. ‘States upon states are bom, covering over covering 
awakens to knowledge : in the lap of the Mother one wholly sees.’ (Rv. 
V. 19). The birth of man into each state is for him the possession of a 
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new knowledge, a new experience, therefore, a step forward towards the 
heavenly Light whose complete manifestation upon earth takes place 
when man gives himself wholly and entirely to the Divine Mother so 
that she may newmake the child of the earth into a child of heaven. She 
is the Mother of the gods and each human soul is an evolving god who 
grows by Her Grace for his outflowering in man. 

This pilgrimage of man reaches its end when he is ready for the 
ultimate Dawn to burst on his consciousness and develop into the Ever¬ 
lasting Day, the Sun of Truth making earth his permanent abode, and 
man his conscious vessel living for ever in the truth and light of His 
immortal perfection. But Dawn does not stop with this great fulfilment. 
It is an eternal phenomenon of the Light of the Supreme Consciousness. 
When man becomes a gnostic, truth-conscious being, he passes from his 
human to a divine cycle with newer dawns on his consciousness for 
greater and yet greater fulfilments in the divine order of infinite progression. 
The pilgrimage therefore is a long march which the soul in evolution has 
ceaselessly to pursue, beckoned by the inspiring voice of the Aitareya 
Brahman : caraiveti, ‘March on’. 

The role the East has played in the spiritual history of man has in 
it a deep significance for his future. The Age of Mysteries through which 
humanity passed—in different countries and in different periods—may 
be characterised as the seedtime of its historic development. In the 
East, for example, the vision of Tao that the Mystics of China had in her 
immemorial past is indeed the source of her strength by which she conti¬ 
nues in history, producing those wonders that are China’s imperishable 
contributions to human civilisation. Through that sublime vision China 
had contact with the supreme centre of life-energy, Tao, called Brahman 
in India. The way of Tao is, therefore, the ‘Perfect Way’—the Way to 
‘Perfection’. And China lives on sustained by these spiritual strengths 
in her racial consciousness. 

The Vedic Age in India was the earliest when the most luminous of 
the spiritual dawns radiated their golden rays on the intuitive horizon 
of the ancient Seers who saw in them the infinite glories of the Supreme 
wailing to manifest upon earth and make of it a heaven. And intuition 
was the particular faculty of human consciousness that attained its fruition 
in this period. This is the first touch of the Spirit on the mind of India 
when she began in that great dawn to open to the Light and develop the 
intuitive or the visionary bent of her mind, her innate spirituality. 
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It was over a long period of many centuries, perhaps millenniums, 
that the Vcdic Illuminates occupied themselves from generation to 
generation with their spiritual pursuits which brought to* them their 
unique visions and victories. Sri Aurobindo says that the soul of India 
was born in that vision of the Light which repeating itself over such a 
length of time implanted in that soul the fire-seeds of an undying quest 
of the Divine, of an evcr-increasing flame of Agni, the Vedic god whom 
the Mystics invoked in the largest number of hymns ever addressed to 
any one god in the Rigveda. Agni is the con^cient divine Will in man and 
the universe. When man makes the inner sacrifice, Agni who knows the 
way to the Home of the Truth, leads his human worshipper to that Home. 
This is how Agni mediates between God and man and fashions the gods 
in man’s mortal parts, kindling in him the flame of aspiration, the flame 
that mounts upward to the gods. It is significant that Bharat, the ancient 
name of India, means children of Bharat who are ‘the nourishers and 
fosterers of Light’. It may also mean those who live in the Light. In 
the Satapatha Brahmana the word is associated with the march of Aryan 
culture along the course of rivers and valleys disseminating its light all 
the way. To this may be traced the origin of the ancient tradition of 
agni-vijayaj conquest of Agni, in other words, the expansion of Aryan 
culture and, therefore, the intensification of the spiritual urge in man. 

The Vedic tradition of gotra —root meaning, protecting or guarding 
the Light—was another way in which the Rishis transmitted the truth of 
their spiritual achievement to their descendants from generation to gene¬ 
ration. The name of a Rishi was thus borne as their gotra-namc by his 
descendants who were to adhere to that Rishi’s vision of the Light, follow 
his way to its realisation, and thereby preserve the vision and maintain 
its continuity into the future. The Hindus still bear gotra-name after 
their Rishi-forefathers and feel a thrill of reverence while recalling them 
in every religious celebration. In their individual sadhana too they con¬ 
centrate on them in order to draw force and inspiration from th^e original 
sources. More than a mere relic of the past, it is still a living institution 
throughout India. 

It is thus clear—and India’s history is eloquent with proofs—^that it 
is those Seers of old who evoked her soul and fostered it with their vigo¬ 
rous seekings, profound realisations and wonderful revelations, and what is 
more, planted in it an inextinguishable yearning for the Spirit. Once 
awakened, her soul expressed itself through life and mind and in every 
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form of thought and aaion, developed itself into a consciousness aflame 
with the light of heaven, and infused itself into the consciousness of the 
race. Strong in its inherent strength, it has served for ever as the invisible 
pilot of her evolution from age to age, steering its course from the early 
dawns to the sun-blazc of the Everlasting Day. 

SiSIRKUMAR MiTRA 
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REMINISCENCES OF JAIL 

I 

JN Alipore Jail we spent a whole year, from 2nd May 1908 to 6th 

May 1909, as undertrial prisoners. This period might be divided 
into four distinct phases, according to the type of quarters we were allotted 
and the kind of life this gave us. Each of these phases was however not 
of equal length. 

The ward we were assigned in the first instance—this was known as 
the “44 Degrees”—was where we had to spend most of our time in jail, 
and this in two instalments, once at the beginning and again at the end. 
As we entered jail, our new life commenced with these “44 Degrees.” 
This was the name given to a ward consisting of 44 rooms; these rooms 
were actually more like cells. You know the kennels and sheds where 
dogs and poultry are kept ? These were something very similar. What¬ 
ever was to be done had to be done within the four walls of one single 
room—small and dark; there was no such thing as a screen or even any 
kind of privacy. Normally, these cells were set apart for the use of crimi¬ 
nals like deceits or murderers and they were kept singly, one in each cell. 
But we were kept in batches of three, for whatever reasons one cannot 
say. Perhaps the idea was that if one of us tried to commit suicide, the 
other two would stop him ! How utterly man could degrade man, to a 
state worse than that of beasts even, one might say, was illustrated admi¬ 
rably by the life one had to lead in these “44 Degrees”. Wordsworth 
must have had good reasons to write ; 

And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man ! 

But of course one might take this as a good opportunity for our 
training and discipline—out of much evil cometh much good. They 
say the spiritual life is not for those who do not conquer shame and disgust 
and fear, and these three things we had to give up almost without a thought 
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wBile we lived in jail. And in my case at least, this sharing of a single room 
by a group of three proved to be on the whole happy. And it was my 
great good fortune, I must call it a good fortune indeed, that my room¬ 
mates were entirely to my taste and their company wholly happy and 
beneficial. One of them was Upenda (Upen Banerjee); the other was 
Sachin Sengupta who was almost like a younger brother to me. Sachin 
had been the youngest member of our group—he was hardly sixteen 
yet. He was a nephew of Makhan Sen, the revolutionary leader of Dacca. 
A point about Sachin was that he was a good singer with a very fine voice. 
His songs were mostly of the patriotic kind, but he sang them so sweetly 
and with such feeling that it was really a joy to hear him sing, especially 
for us who lived under such conditions in jail, I used to try and sing with 
him in unison and even managed to learn a few of his songs. This was 
my first acquisition in ’ail. Let me give an example of the kind of child 
this boy was. Our case in the Sessions court was drawing to a close and 
our counsel were making their final submissions on behalf of each of us 
individually. As Sachin’s counsel concluded his statement, Sachin gave 
a sigh of disappointment. “He could not do the thing properly,” he said. 
“I am young, almost a child. This is the point he should have particularly 
stressed. He should have appealed to the Judge’s heart with a good 
deal of passion and sentiment. Instead of doing that, he has merely given 
a dry narration of the bare facts !” After his release from jail, Sachin 
joined the Ramakrishna Mission at Belur Math and died at a rather 
early age. 

Of about the same age was Sushil, the famous Sushil Sen whom 
the Presidency Magistrate Kingsford had sentenced to be whipped. Let 
me relate an amusing incident concerning Sushil also here. When at 
the end of the trial, the Judge invited each of us individually to say if we 
had any statements to make, Sushil stood up in the dock and declared 
that he did not wish to say anything in front of the Judge, because, as 
he put it, “whatever I say will be twisted into law.” The whole court 
room roared out in a loud laughter, 

Upenda occupied the position of both leader and teacher. It was he 
who taught us the Gita at the Manicktolla Gardens. Here in jail, by living 
in his company I learned a . lot of things from him, he gave me much 
courage and energy and enthusiasm, and some very good advice. I am 
grateful to liim for all that. He had a particularly soft corner for me, 
perhaps because his wife’s name was also Nolini. He had given me a 
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suggestion as to what sort of defence I should put up in court. "You 
should say,” he explained, “that you do not know anything, that you 
met me accidentally at your Mess, and that it was I who on finding in 
the course of our talk that you were interested in Indian philosophy 
invited you to come to my readings in the Gita’s philosophy. You had 
no other motives or evil intentions.” Upenda had also explained to me 
certain ways of doing meditation and this helped me pass some of my 
time in jail. 

It was not altogether bad during our first month of jail. And after¬ 
wards, when the case came up before the trying Magistrate, we began 
to have a really good time. For henceforth we had an opportunity to know 
and meet and talk with everybody else. We drove to court together 
making a lot of noise on the way; we stayed together in court for the most 
part of the day; and we drove back again in company. That was enough 
to keep us gay. 

This first phase of our life was over by the end of a month and a half. 
The scene now opened to still brighter prospects. As the authorities dis¬ 
covered that we meant no harm and were perfectly good boys, they offered 
us a much nicer place for our stay. It was a spacious hall divided into three 
compartments, with a verandah and a courtyard in front. And our daily 
ablutions were now to be performed outside. This second phase of our 
life became something truly remarkable. Outside, in court, we met every¬ 
body. Back home, in the jail, we could meet anyone we chose at any 
hour of the day or night. Gradually, the company began to take a 
particular form and shape. We formed ourselves into groups according to 
each one’s taste and predilection. The three compartments of the hall 
came to be divided from the outset into three distinct groups. Sri 
Aurobindo occupied a corner in a comer room. Hitherto he had been 
kept quite separate from us and this was the first time he came in our 
midst. In his room gathered all those who were interested in the spiritual 
life, in sddhand and meditation. Barin joined here. To the central seaion 
of the apartments came those who looked for sorne kind of mental culture, 
they were the more “intellectual” types. Here Upen took the lead and 
I too spent most of my time here because of him. The third compartment 
belonged to the atheists and rationalists, the so-called “practical” men. 
Hem Das and his chief disciple young Krishnajiban ruled here. The 
groups exchanged banters freely among themselves, but there was never 
any dearth of good feeling and friendship. 
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It was again during this period itself that we got permission to read 
books, and a few books reached our hands. My people sent me Bacon’s 
EssaySi Shakespeare’s King John —I still remember these titles—^and 
several others of the type that I used in my college as textbooks. Some 
works of Vivekananda came and also Brahmavaivarta and Vishnu Puranas 
in the Basumati edition. All of these books we went through over and 
over again and times without number, for new books could not be had 
for the asking. 

But questionings too began to arise : and what next ? Must we rot 
in jail for the rest of our lives, say for ten years or perhaps twenty ? And 
supposing some of us were to be hanged, that too did not seem to be a 
particularly desirable end. Barin got an idea : we must break through 
jail. Our lives, he argued, were going to be wasted in any case, so why 
not do something worthwhile before we lost all ? He consulted some of 
the others and began to form his plans. Even maps and charts got ready 
and contacts were established with co-workers outside, such as the Chan- 
dernagore group with men like Srish Ghosh at the top. The idea was 
to carry out the coup sometime in the evening when we were usually 
left at large in the open compound of our ward. With pistols in hand, 
we were to rush to the compound wall. Our friends would be posted 
outside with their arms. From there they would throw in ropes and 
ladders. We would keep on shooting as we climbed up the wall and then 
jump on to the other side. From there we would make good our escape 
in carriages,—there were no cars then—along a route fixed in advance 
and straight to the river-side. There the boats would be waiting. We 
would sail down the river and on to the Sunderbans and the deep jungle, 
as in the story of Debi Chowdhurani of Bankim. 

There were many who could not approve of this romantic plan of 
Barin. But I was one of the small fry and was prepared to obey orders, 
whatever they might be. For it had been part of our ideal in life : 


“Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die:” 

to quote the poet’s words with which my class-fellows greeted me on my 
first appearance in College after the release. We ourselves had often 
been singing the refrain. 
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“We care not if we lost our life itself 
In thy service, O Mother, 

With “Bandemataram” on our lips.” 

Sri Aurobindo however refused to have anything to do with Barin's 
plans. “I mean to stand the trial”, he said, as far he was concerned. 

Another group, consisting of some four or five persons had in the 
meantime been hatching another plan in secret. Kanai Dutt was there, 
and Satyen Bose; perhaps Hem Das also was in the know and Upen 
and Ullas too. But they did not say a word and showed only by their 
deed what they had meant to do. 

Close on this second phase of our life came the third. The authorities 
had known us long enough by now to get convinced that we could make no 
trouble, not even the kind of indiscipline which they expected of the ordi¬ 
nary prisoners. There was the big hall where all the forty of us were lodged. 
Each had his allotted space, with his own “altar,” that is, a mound of earth 
that served as the bedstead and was covered with a blanket; at one end 
the mound was raised slightly to do duty for the pillow. I had at first 
nothing but disdain for this piece of earth, but later I came to appreciate 
its value, as I shall soon relate. Outside the hall, there was a huge court¬ 
yard where the water taps were and an aqueduct to carry off the surplus 
water where one could even take bath. The kitchen was near at hand 
and its smells filled the whole place. Up above there was the open sky. 
One could always come out into the open during the day; the sentries were 
extremely courteous. We had a regular supply of vegetables and even 
fish and meat, from outside, and we were sometimes allowed to cook. 
Inside, within the hall, all manner of games and frolic was on—it was a 
regular fair. There was acting and caricature, recitation and song, an 
endless mirth. 

In the midst of all this, Sri Aurobindo occupied his little corner 
engrossed most of the time in his sddhand and meditations. But occasionally 
he too did not hesitate to join in our childish pranks. One day I asked 
to hear from him something in the Greek language. He gave us a recital 
of ten or twelve lines from Homer. That was the first time I listened to 
Greek verse. 

Such was the piaure of our outer life. But how about the inner 
feelings ? There a fire had been smouldering. Barin had suggested that it 
would be easier and more feasible if we tried to make good our escape 
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from jail itself, for we used to take our strolls in the yard adjoining the 
compound wall and the sentries also did not seem to be much too alert. 
Revolvers began to be collected—in what manner I shall explain later. 
But how did we hide them? Well, I had one in my keeping. On one side 
of the mound we used as a bed I had made a hole. In order to prevent 
discovery and lest the sentries should know, I used to sit with my back 
against the mound and go on digging with my bare hands from behind. 
The earth was removed to either side and covered with the blanket. In 
this way the pistol could be kept hidden in a cavity within my “bed”. 
The opening was covered up with a tin plate on which they served us meals, 
and then plastered over with mud. But what happened to the pistol 
I left buried in this way I do not know. For as these plans and prepara¬ 
tions were getting under way, there came a bolt from the blue, a deluge 
that swept away everything like a house of cards. It was Kanai and Satyen 
who had brought that about. 

I did not know Satyen much, for we were told that he was ill and had 
been kept in the jail hospital. Kanai too was not much of a mixer. But 
we could sometimes hear him say, “Jail is not for me. I shall give the 
slip to the British Government.” We used to laugh at his words. 

Let me mention here a somewhat similar incident about Sri 
Aurobindo. One day, as we sat in our cage in the court room, one of the 
more enterprising sentries—he was an Englishman—came up to him and 
said jokingly, “Abrindo (he could not say Aurobindo), you are caught at 
last, you are caught at last.” Sharp and immediate came Sri Aurobindo’s 
retort, “And yet I will escape, and yet I will escape !” 

To come back to Kanai. Most of the time he used to lie in bed co¬ 
vered up from head to foot. If one got curious and asked him why, he 
would reply, “Oh, I am trying to find my way into the inner worlds.” 
One day, a jail warder came and gave him the good news that he had passed 
his B.A. examination, the results were just out. Kanai had joined in these 
activities while preparing for his examinations. The next we heard about 
him was that he was ill and had been removed to hospital. And then.... 

All of a sudden, one evening, the alarm bell of the jail rang out. 
This bell with its furious clang was rung only in a grave emergency. 
At the same time, a prisoner ran wildly about, shouting in Hindustani, 
“Naren Gosain thandd ho gayd, Naren Gosain than 4 d ho “Karen 

Gosain has been done for, Naren Gosain has been done for !” Before we 
had time to think or realise what had happened, swarms of armed policy 
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men with rifles and fixed bayonets trooped into the courtyard where we 
had been taking our evening stroll. They pushed us back into our quarters 
like a drove of sheep or as if we were animals for slaughter. Everyone was 
searched and we got a few rude jostlings. We were made to*form a line, 
sit down on the spot and the order came, “Now to the 44 Degrees”. 

l^anai and others had wanted to get rid of Naren Gosain as soon as 
possible, not simply because he had been a traitor to the country but in 
order that his testimony be rejected in the Sessions court, for his evidence 
would have no value unless it could be tested in cross-examination. This 
saved us all, at least from the clutches of the law. 

Now we were back again to where we had been at the beginning. It 
was exaedy as before, except that now, instead of keeping us three in a 
room, they made us live separately and alone in our cells. For the autho¬ 
rities had now come to realise what kind of stuff we had beneath the mild 
surface. That was the end of our golden age in jail. All our special facili¬ 
ties and privileges were withdrawn. The court room was now the only 
place wher we could meet. 

The case dragged on for quite sometime, for several months in fact. 
And then, the trial once over, came a period of utter loneliness. We could 
do nothing but await the results. This state of dark night lasted nearly 
two months. I too had occasional fits of depression, during this period. 
“Why, and what, and where, and which way” ? These were questions 
that came up and clouded the mind. There was a sense of weariness. 
The one solace I found, that came towards the end, was in the company of 
Vivekananda. That was when his book, Colombo to Almoray came to my 
hands. What faith and confidence, what strength, what courage breathed 
through his words and his manner ! All seemed to get cleared up, especially 
when I read aloud the Vedic and Upanishadic mantras like, 


veddharn-etam purnsam mahdntam 

ddityfl-varnam tamasah parastdt 
tam-eva viditvd atimrtyum-eti 

ndnyah panthdh vidyate ayandya. 

“I know this mighty Person resplendent as the sun, who stands 
beyond all darkness, by knowing whom alone one crosses beyond death; 
there is no other road for the great journey.” 
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Or, 

na tatra suryo bhdti na candra-tdrakam 
nemd vidyuto bhdnti kuto ayam-agnih 
tam-eva bhdntam mubhdti sarvam 
tasya bhdsd sarvam-idam vibhdti 

“There the sun shines not and the moon has no splendour and the 
stars are blind; there these lightnings flash not, how then shall burn this 
earthly fire ? All that shines is but the shadow of his shining; all this 
universe is effulgent with his light.” 

Or else, 


yasxemc himavanto mahitvd 

“Whose glory these Himalayan snows declare.” 

How direct the touch of something eternally true, of a refuge unassail¬ 
able, a fearless state and foundation unshaken was brought by these words 
of Vivekananda ! They did in truth bring one near to the Self and impart 
strength, dtmada, balada. Later, I read about Oscar Wilde and his expe¬ 
riences in jail, his 7 )e Profundis Clamavi. Whenever I seemed to fall into 
some deep abyss, immediately there would surge up from the inner depths 
an aspiration for the heights. This for me was truly the darkest night 
before dawn. 

One day, as I sat deeply brooding with a rather heavy weight on my 
head, suddenly there came the feeling of a something that was clear and 
bright and calm, “the horizons grew bright, the winds felt delightful,” 
disah praseduh marutah vavuh sukfidh. I sensed now as if there was nothing 
more to worry. My release was destined, a release that was already 
manifest within me, and in the wind and the sky.... 

On my last day in jail, we w'cre summoned to court to hear the judg¬ 
ment. One by one the names were called out, of those who had been 
convicted. My name was . not there; that is, I had been discharged, I 
did not feel any surprise or elation. What had happened was perfectly 
natural, something that had to be. I took leave of my friends and compa¬ 
nions of all these days, bade them good-bye and paced back slowly out 
into the freedom of the open spaces, my mind at peace. A year had passed, 
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"Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage" 

—Lovelace 

It was as it were a wheel within a wheel, a circle within a circle, a 
play within a play. 

The comedy of our trial was being staged within the world-play, 
and on the court-room stage itself, we the undertrial prisoners had been 
doing our little private drama. The stage was set in the room of the Alipore 
Sessions court. One corner of the room was fenced off with wire netting 
so as to form a square enclosure that enabled us to see and breathe. They 
had also left a small passage through the netting for our entrance and 
exit, and a sentry had been posted with arms to watch that the tigers 
and beasts did not break through the cage. Inside, a few benches had 
been laid where we might sit, for we could not obviously be kept standing 
the whole day. We were some thirty-five in all. They used to take us 
from Alipore Jail in a carriage—by carriage I mean a horse-drawn vehicle, 
for motor cars had not yet come.' As we left jail, they would handcuff us 
in two’s, the right hand of one being tied to the left hand of the other 
with the same pair of handcuffs. The handcuffs were removed before 
wc entered our cage in' the court room. 

As the proceedings began in court, we would take our seats. But 
the court proceeded in its own way and we went on in ours. The pleaders 
and barristers and witnesses and spectators were all engrossed in the 
subject matter of the case. The barristers pleaded, the witnesses gave 
their depositions, the court made comments, everything went on as is 
u mal in a court of law. But we remained perfectly neutral and indifferent 
as if it did not concern us at all. Our interests were elsewhere. We had 
come to sit together forming separate groups of four or five according 
to our respective tastes and temperaments. One could of course move 
from one group to another as and when one liked. Our topics of discussion 
ranged over all manner of subjects ; religion and spirituality, literature 
and science, our work and our future, aU this came within our purview. 
Our discussions sometimes grew so loud and hot that the Judge, Beach- 
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croft,—he had been contemporaneous with Sri Aurobindo at Cambridge 
—•would shout at us like a school master, “Less noise there, less noise 
there !” If that did not stop all the noise, then he had to make this threat, 
“Unless you stop, your tiffin will stop.” That was a deadly blow and made 
us perfectly still. For the tiffin they served us in court was our chief meal 
in the whole day, for its quantity and quality were such as t(» make it a 
charming oasis in that Sahara of jail. This tiffin canie to us from outside, 
from friends and relatives and well-wishers. It included such items as 
hichis, potatoes and fritters and sweets. Once we had a taste of all this, 
it was no wonder that the jail rations came to be despised and became 
untouchable. 


In the midst of all this, Sri Aurobindo used to sit apart in his little 
corner. But vre could approach him if anyone had anything to ask. One 
day wc arranged a mxlijv;'', that is requcsltd him to give us 

a talk, this of course in the courr room itseli and duftm; the proceedings. 
The court would go on and wc wotild go on ,\nl! our “meeting”. Sri 
Aurobindo agreed to spe.ak and he chose as bis subject. ‘Nationalism and 
the Three Gunas (Ps\a:iio!og<cal Type^Aherwards, (ui coming out 
of jail, he wrote out the substance of this speech and had it published in 
one of his papers. It has ''ince been included in his Bengali work, Dharma 
O Jatiyatd. 

Sri Aurobindo had to devote a great deal of his time in jail'io his 
counsel, Chittaranjan Das, for whatever he had to say had to be given 
in writing. I found they kept him supplied with foolscap sheets and a 
pencil in the court room itself, and he wciu on writing out his statements 
there. He wrote quite a few' pages every ilay. In these statements he 
had to explain in lengthy detail his ideas and ideals, the aims and policy 
of the Bandcmataram and Yugantar papers. Chittaranjan included all 
that in his speeches in court. Could the original manuscripts be recovered, 
they would be precious documents today. 

One day I mentioned to him that I had not had a chance to read 
English poetry for a long time and would like to have some. Could he 
help me ? The very next day, he wrote out a new poem and handed it to 
me. As he had no paper to write it on, he had scribbled out the lines 
along the margins of an old letter ! I was particularly impressed by the ‘ 
last two lines, of the rest I do not recall anything now. 1 need hardly 
add that the poem is now among the lost treasures. 

While on the subject of Sri Aurobindo’s writings in jail, 1 cannot 
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help divulging a secret) namely, that he had written a whole series of 
essays on the subject of the bomb. The terrorists had been subjected to 
bitter attacks in the press and they had been falsely accused 0/ all manner 
of things. It was as if Sri Aurobindo took up his pen to defend them 
against these accusations. In this series of four essays he discussed in 
detail the cult of the bomb. I could still recall the titles: (i) The 
Message of the Bomb, (2) The Morality of the Bomb, (3) The Psycho¬ 
logy of the Bomb, (4) The Policy of the Bomb. The series was not 
completed, but what was written could serve the purpose very well. 
The writings had been left in my custody and I passed them out of 
jail to a friend of mine. But in order to save them from the vigilant 
eyes of the police and such everyday hazards as a housesearch, this friend 
of mine had them shoved inside a hollow bamboo stem and buried them 
underground. When he looked for them again after a little while, he 
found they had been reduced to a dust heap, thanks to the white 
ants’ benign touch. 

Let me then give out another secret in this connection. Just as 
Sri Aurobindo had taken up his pen, or shall we say the pencil, on behalf 
of the bomb, similarly, Nivedita at a later date once took up the cause 
of Swadeshi dacoits. The ideas and motives of these patriots, what 
impelled them to take up this particular line were explained with such 
fine understanding and sympathy in Nivedita’s writing that it read almost 
like poetry. Here too the manuscript had come to my hands and was 
in my custody. That was about the time when Sri Aurobindo on coming 
out of jail had taken up his work again and started the two weeklies, the 
English Karmayogin and Dhanna in Bengali. At that time, Nivedita 
maintained rather close contacts with Sri Aurobindo and ourselves. 
She used to write iot Karmayogiriy and when Sri Aurobindo went into 
retirement, it was she who edited the last few issues of the paper almost 
single-handed, with the sole exception of news-items. She continued 
all the features which Sri Aurobindo had begun. Thus she too wrote a 
few “Conversations” on the lines of Sri Aurobindo’s “Conversations of 
the Dead”. I translated them into Bengali and have included them in 
my Mriter Kathopakothan (Conversations of the Dead) in Bengali. 

While in jail, we had the good fortune to read some unpublished 
writings of Sri Aurobindo. Each of us had been furnished by the autho¬ 
rities with a printed brochure containing a report of the exhibits—that 
is to say all the documents—letters, notebooks, etc.,—which concerned 
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us in tliat case. These included portions of an unfinished article from 
Sri Aurobindo’s notebook, entitled, “What is Extremism, Nationalism ?” 
But there was another article, one that was ready for the editorial columns 
of Bmidemataram and was to be published the next day; but instead of 
going to the Bandemataram office, it found its way into the hands of the 
police as a result of the arrests. This article was so beautiful and perfect 
from the point of view of both style and substance that I read it over 
and over again and had committed it to memory and would often repeat 
it aloud when I found myself alone. Listen how it begins, how calm and 
majestic its periods ! I record them here not from the book but from 
memory : 

“Ages ago there was a priest of Baal who thought himself commis¬ 
sioned by the god to kill all who did not bow the knee to him... At 
last a deliverer came and slew the priest and the world had had 


How simple the words,—almost all monosyllabic (except two)—how easy 
in manner ! Absolutely unadorned and still how effective ! The move¬ 
ment is that of an arrow, as strong and firm and straight. There is an 
epic quality about it, what Matthew Arnold calls the “grand style simple.” 
This piece fortunately has not been lost; it has found a place in one of Sri 
Aurobindo’s works, in his The Doctrine of Passive Resistance, under the 
heading, “The Morality of Boycott.” You might read it for yourselves. 
You will be delighted I can assure you. 

Now I am going to divulge before you yet another secret, perhaps 
the most important of all, concerning our life in jail. I have said that 
I had Sri Aurobindo’s essays on the bomb slipped out of jail by handing 
them over to a friend. But how was this done ? By what means did we 
carry on this kind of secret interchange with the outside world ? How 
we could manage to import pistols into jail remained a major headache 
with the police. The police invented so many theories and there was no 
end to the conjectures indulged in by the public. They must have been 
packed in biscuit tins, or in the bellies of fish or in the seeds of jack- 
fruit and what not. Finally, the Police Chief could contain himself no 
longer and decided to ask Kanai. Kanai was already under sentence of 
death and was biding his time. “Now that all is over,” said the Police 
Chief, “where is the harm if you confessed it now ? Why not show some 
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courage and tell us where you found the pistol ?” Kanai grew, serious 
and said in measured tones, “It is the spirit of Khudiram who gave me 
the revolver.” Khudiram had been hanged for his attempt on the life 
of Kingsford. 

Well, let me now explain how the pistols had come. They had come 
precisely the way iJii Aurobindo’s writings had gor.c. When the police 
found that we were not such ferocious beasts after all, they gave us permis¬ 
sion to have a chance sometimes of meeting our friends and relatives. 
These meetings took place in a room next to the entrance through the main 
gate of the jail. They erected a partition of iron bars through the middle 
of the room. On otic side of this barric stood the visitois and friends and 
we stood on the other. No doubt there were some sentries about, but they 
did not particularly bother to watch, for on the whole there had grown up 
an amount of confidence in our good faith. But it was very easy to pass 
on anything across this barrier, for with a shawl or heavy chuddar on, 
one could easily touch another on the other side of the bars, out of an 
excess of feeling one would noisnally imagine. T remember how my 
uncle once burst into tears on meeting me in this manner. Anj^bow, the 
pair of revolvers used by Kanai and Satycn had changed hands through 
the bars in this manner. 

I referred just now to our good faith. In fact our laughter and fun, 
our mirth and play, and our sweet simplicity had astonished them all. 
We had a Court Inspector, an elderly Muslim gentleman, who would 
almost burst into tears as he looked on us. “How dare you laugh and play?” 
he used to say, “You have not the least idea of the terror you have to 
face. You do not know what kind of life it is in the Andamans. You 
arc not the only ones who read the Gita. I too have gone through the 
book repeatedly and still read it.” For this show of sympathy, the gentle¬ 
man had to sulfer punishment. His promotion W'as stopped or perhaps 
he w'as dismissed from the service. The man who was captain of the 
English guard used to say, “You are strange specimens. You look so tender 
and soft, and so simple and sweet in your manner ! How could you ever 
commit such heinous crimes ? I have lived in Ireland and have seen the 
the Irish patriots, I have had to deal with them. But they were poles 
apart froin you in their looks and their manner. They were harsh and rude 
and hard; one could know at once what kind of people they were.” Most 
of us were boys and young men of i6 to 20, except for a few like Barin, 
Upcu and Hrishikesh who were of about the same age, all nearing thirty. 
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But within the very precincts of jail we made them understand how one 
“softer than the flower”, tnfduni kusumddapi, could turn into something 
“harder than diamond”, vajrddapi kathordfti. I refer here to the assassina¬ 
tion of our good friend Naren Gosain the approver. That makes another 
drama. 

I have said we used to keep ourselves fully preoccupied with our own 
discussions, as we sat within our cage in the court room, and never paid 
much attention to what was going on outside in court. But if something 
new or interesting or sensational cropped up, then of course wc would 
just turn round to see. There was something sensational that happened 
one day; it concerned myself. They produced an important witness 
against me; it was the cabinman at the railway level crossing near Deoghar, 
a poor old man. Were he to identify me as the person who had been 
passing to and fro near his cabin—we had several times been to Dighiriya 
hill across the railway line—that would prove my complicity in the bomb 
and get me the Andamans without fail. But who can die whom the gods 
protect ? Our Sudhir-da—I use the title in an honorific sense for I am 
actually one month his senior—got suddenly an idea into his head. They 
had made us line up within the cage for an identification parade. The poor 
old man was brought in to identify Nolini Gupta. Sudhir-da whispered 
to me, “You stand in the front line with a quiet non-chalant air. I shall 
be just behind.” Sudhir-da stood behind, with his head down and showed 
by his fumbling and nervous manner as if he was trying to hide himself. 
The old man was in a fix; he got so confused that he finally shouted, “That 
was the man over there, I have seen him.” This settled the point. The 
entire court room rang out with laughter. Norton was flabbergasted, for 
he had been conducting the case for the prosecution. He was known as 
“Madras Norton”, as he had earned quite a name as a formidable, almost 
ferocious barrister at the High Court in Madras. Through this fiasco the 
path to my release was made clear. 

Now let me conclude this story with a description of the last scene. 
We had all just sat down to our usual discussions as on any other day, 
when all on a sudden the court room seemed to grow silent and still. 
Chittaranjan’s voice rose slowly in a crescendo of measured tones. We all 
stood up and listened intently attentive in pin-drop silence as Chittaranjan 
went on speaking, as if divinely inspired and like one god- 
possessed : 
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“He stands not only before the bar in this Court but stands before 
the bar of the High Court of History....Long after this turmoil, this 
agitation ceases, long after he is dead and gone, he will be^ looked upon 
as the poet of patriotism, as the prophet of nationalism and the 
lover of humanity. Long after he is dead and gone, his words will 
be echoed and re-echoed not only in India but across distant seas 
and lands.” 


Nolini Kanta Gupta 


(Translated from the original Bengali by Sai/atK. Banerji.) 



THE APPROACH TO INDIA’S HISTORY 

iCj^ISTORY teaches us nothing; it is a confused torrent of events 
and personalities or a kaleidoscope of changing institutions. We 
do not seize the real sense of all this change and this continual streaming 
forward of human life in the channels of Time...” Sri Aurobindo pre¬ 
faces his study of world history with these words in the opening para¬ 
graphs of The Ideal of Human Unity. The words do not mean that we 
should abandon the study of history; they imply simply that we have 
not yet found the true clue. 

If this is the position with regard to all history, if the words apply 
to the well-known masters who have busied themselves with the subject 
in modern Europe and America, they apply with redoubled force to the 
attempts so far made to write the history of India. There seems to be 
something radically wrong in our approach to this subject, something 
that makes it not only dull reading but almost a waste of time. This 
feeling has been shared by specialists in the subject as well as by the lay 
reader. 

There is a well-known study of the British period of Indian history, 
Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, by Thompson and Garrett, 
who have thought fit to quote on the frontispiece of their work a remark 
made by the London Times as far back as the year 1892; it expresses 
well enough the view of the average reader of seventy years ago : “Indian 
history has never been made interesting to English readers, except by 
rhetoric.” The reference to rhetoric was probably to Macaulay’s spurious 
effusions on Warren Hastings. 

Sardar Panikkar in his Introduction to A Survey of Indian History 
cites “a distinguished Chinese scholar” as saying, “whenever he tried to 
read a book on Indian history he was constrained to give it up after a 
few pages as it looked to him less like a historical work than a telephone 
directory—an enumeration of names unconnected with each other.” 
This is an exaggeration, but the kernel of truth it contains has been 
brought out by Dr. S. P. Sen in bis presidential address at the Indian 
History Congress, 1957. “An eminent Indian High Court Judge,” 
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he records, “said to a historian friend of mine...‘Indian historical works 
arc for the most part so frightfully unreadable that unless you change 
your method and approach, you will soon lose the little circle of readers 
you still have’. What a candid warning !” 

Dr. Sen goes on to give an explanation. “The claims we make,” 
he says, “for our profession have not at all impressed others in society, 
and that is quite damaging indeed for us. The reaction of many people 
including even people cultured, educated and intelligent, to most of our 
historical productions is one of sheer unmitigated boredom... There is 
an unfortunate impression among historians that their task is to give a 
bald and unvarnished tale, and that any attention to beauty of language 
and grace of presentation would expose them to the suspicion of being 
disloyal to the mistress of their choice... Among professional historians 
there is a general belief that elegance of style is not only not necessary 
but that any conscious effort to make a piece of historical writing attrac¬ 
tive can only be done at the cost of accuracy and truth.” The professor 
gives a warning that “if it is not readable as a part of literature it will not 
be read at all.” This too seems to be a rather one-sided view, for though 
the want of style may be one of the factors, perhaps an important factor, 
the lack of interest in Indian historical writing springs from other causes 
too. History is not literature, and if it is to be made readable, it must 
offer something that no other subject, not even literature, can give. Dr. 
Majumdar seems to hit the nail on the head when he says, in the conclud¬ 
ing paragraphs of his chapter on Scope and Method in the first volume of 
Dr. Munshi’s History and Culture of the Indian People : “It will be hardly 
any exaggeration to say that Indian history, in a comprehensive sense, 
has so far been neither written nor even conceived.” More than the 
writing itself, it is the conception that seems to have been most at faulty 
Very few people seem to have a clear notion as to what the history of 
India must tell. 

There has also been another cause at work to which Dr. Majumdar 
draws attention. There is, he says, a great dearth of source material 
that could tell us in vivid detail of the life of the people. This in his 
view is particularly true of the Hindu period, but even the Muslim 
chronicles and the records of the British government say very little about 
what went on outside the Muslim courts and the chambers of the British 
merchant and bureaucrat. This he thinks is the reason why we miss here 
“the surging mass of internal forces that shape the destiny of the state and 
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srt it going...and the ebb and tide of national glory from age to age with 
its intense human appeal and great lessons for posterity—^all these and 
many other factors which form the spell of the history of Greece and 
Rome.” But to this one may reply that even ancient India has left its 
story written, if not all in stone or metal, at least in a sufficient number 
of books that have not all been fully tapped by the professional historian. 
Nor is there anything particularly exciting about the source material on 
which the liistorians of Greece and Rome have drawn. It is for the 
historian to put life and blood into the dry bones of old chronicles, even 
as Shakespeare did for his drama or our own Kalidasa. Do our historians 
devote themselves to their task as seriously as, for instance, Michelet did 
in France ? Do they pay the same price ? Listen to what Michelet says 
in the Preface to his volumes on the History of France : 

“Ah, e’est que pour te refairc tout ccla, il m’a fallu reprendre 
ce long coiirs de mis ere, dc cruelle aventure, de cent choses morbides 
et fatales. J’ai bu trop d’amertumes. J’ai avale trop de feaux, trop 
de viperes ei trop de rois... Ma vie fut en ce livre, elle a pass^ en 
lui. II a eie mon seul evenement. Voila comment quarante ans 
oni passe. Je ne m’en doutais guere lorsque je commen<;ai... 
Je dis, ‘II faut dix ans...’ Non, mais vingt, mais trentc... Et le 
chemin allait s’allongeant devant moi... Poussant toujours plus loin 
dans ma poursuite ardente, je me perdis de vue, je m’absentai de 
moi, j’ai passe a cote du monde, et j’ai pris I’histoire pour la vie. 
La voila ecoulce...” 

“Ah, it was because I wanted to do all that over again for thee 
that I had to take up this long course of misery and cruel adventure 
and a hundred morbid and deadly things. I have drunk of too much 
bitter gall, swallowed too many calamities, too many vipers and too 
many kings....My life was in this book, it has been spent in this 
book; it has been my only event....That was how forty years passed. 
I had no idea when I began...I said, ‘ten years will be enough....’ 
Not ten, but twenty, and thirty....And the road went on growing 
longer and longer before me. As I pushed farther in my hot 
pursuit I lost sight of myself, I withdrew from myself, I passed 
by the world and I took this liistory for my life. And now it is 
all gone...” 
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We may say therefore, in fine, that the history of India has suffered 
in the hands of its exponents owing to a variety of causes. We have not 
made good use of our material; we have concentrated on the inessentials 
and missed the living truth; we have not presented the stcry in readable 
form; and most important of all, we have not fully understood what we 
are expected to do. But this need not be, and it has not always been so, 
in India’s ages of glory. We can always look to our past to give us a 
hint for the future. 


it 

* # 


It was al one time rather fashionable with Indologists to decry the 
lack of a historical sense in ancient India. It was even considered a natural 
corollary to her “other-worldly” spirit. All this is now being challenged 
by a growing body of scholars. The “other-worldly” argument has, it may 
be hoped, received its death-blow in Sri Aurobindo’s Fowidaiions oj 
Indian Culture. Evidence of the historical spirit is being brought forward 
by competent scholars with the progress of Indology. Dr. U. N. Ghosal’s 
recent Studies in Indian History and Culture make a notable contribution. 
He has shown how the traces of historical writing can be found as early 
as the Rigveda anti the Atharvaveda and through the age of the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads. We need not follow him in all his conclusions but Iiis 
general thesis seems to be sound, namely, that the ancient Indians, like 
all other healthy people, had a particular love for stories, and that however 
embellished by legend and myth, many of their stories had a basis of 
historical fact. Let us consider this point in some little detail. 

To attempt a reconstruction of ancient Indian history from the 
sacred chants of the Veda—the attempt has been made by the modern 
student of the hjmins—is likely to succeed as much or as little as a similar 
attempt to read contemporary history in the Diwan of a Sufi mystic or the 
songs of Vidyapati. The fact however remains that there are occasional 
references in these mystic utterances to events that might have actually 
happened and left a strong impress on the memory of the race. The most 
famous of such episodes is the Battle of Ten Kings mentioned more than 
once in the seventh Book of the Rigveda. Like everything else in the 
Rigveda, this battle too bears an allegorical sense, and that in fact is its 
main importance for our present purpose. It has been a feature of 
the Indian mind that nothing seems to retain its interest fjjp long unless it 
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aaoi lead or find in it something occult or spiritual, some reUgioua or 
ethical significance to which it can hold, which can be of som'e deep utility 
in its conduct of life. Here in the description of a possibly historical 
battle we get the first glimpse of its attitude to history. This is to recur 
again and again in its dealings with historical fact. 

The Brahmana and Upanishadic literature gives us some evidence of 
this in its lists of the subjects of study. These lists invariably include and 
give a place of honour to a class of literature known to these ancient works 
as itihdsa, purdna, and gdthd, terms which may perhaps be rendered 
as history, tradition and ballad. These had to be studied, along with 
sacred scripture; indeed their place in the lists is often next to the 
four Vedas. Does it not suggest that history and ancient tradition were 
considered as something sacred, something that had a message for the un¬ 
tutored mind ? This readily explains why at all the great sacrifices, espe¬ 
cially at the Aswamedha and Rajasuya which were celebrated by kings, 
the ancient ballads, gdthd, were sung, and recitals were given of itihdsa 
and purdmy which recorded the doings of kings and other heroes. The 
Mahabharata itself, as we know, was recited in this manner by a famous 
bard at a long sacrificial session. This served a double purpose. In this 
manner were kept alive the ideals of the race and the large gatherings that 
came to the sacrificial session went back home full of memories of the past; 
if a modern analogy is permitted, these satra or sacrificial sessions per¬ 
formed a function similar to that of the Congress sessions in pre¬ 
independent India, they were agents of patriotism. Not less important was 
their function in keeping the kings and emperors in their places. The 
victorious king must know that there had been other kings equally great 
or greater who had had their day; he must try to emulate their examples 
and never depart from the established norm. This reminds one of the 
attempt of Confucius to restore the old historical traditions of China. The 
ancient Indian itihdsa bore no less valuable fruit than the Confucian Book 
of History, Shu Ching^ in moulding the national charaaer. 

That could at least be said of the two great Indian epics, Mahabharata 
and Ramayana. The modern historian is rather shy of these books, and he 
has not yet exhausted the rich material tliey contain; indeed a proper study 
of the epic records has hardly yet begun. The reason is simple. The epics 
are full of legendary material and legend is obviously not history. None 
the less, these were itihdsa^ par excellence^ in the Indian sense of the word. 
For they not only told a story, indeed a myriad stories, but their maimer 
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of telling was delightful and through it all they conveyed a message and 
performed a function of the highest importance to the nation’s growth. 
Let us recall what Sri Aurobindo has to say on the subject. 

“The poets who wrote and those who added to these great bodies of 
poetic writing did not intend merely to tell an ancient tale in a beautiful 
or noble manner or even to fashion a poem pregnant with much 
richness of interest and meaning, though they did both these things 
with a high success; they wrote with a sense of their function as archi¬ 
tects and sculptors of life, creative exponents, fashioners of signi¬ 
ficant forms of the national thought and religion and ethics and 
culture...The work of these epics was to popularise high philosophic 
and ethical idea and cultural practice; it was to throw out prominently 
and with a seizing relief and effect in a frame of great poetry and on a 
backgroimd of poetic story and around significant personalities that 
became to the people abiding national memories and representative 
figures all that was best in the soul and thought or true to the life 
or real to the creative imagination and ideal mind or characteristic 
and illuminative of the social, ethical, political and religious culture 
of India...Thus framed the Mahabharata and Ramayana, whether 
in the original Sanskrit or rewritten in the regional tongues, brought to 
the masses by Kathakas,—rhapsodists, reciters and exegetes,—became 
and remained one of the chief instruments of popular education 
and culture, moulded the thought, character, aesthetic and religious 
mind of the people and gave even to the illiterate some sufficient 
tincture of philosophy, ethics, social and political ideas, aesthetic 
emotion, poetry, fiction and romance.” {Foundations of Indian 
Culture^ Book 3, chapter 12). 

In the long millennial period of her classical culture, India never lost 
touch with her main work of itihdsa, the Mahabharata. But she tried her 
hands at other genres, biography and historical romance and long mono¬ 
graphs on provincial history; she could not yet try to write a national 
history because national feeling, in the strictly political sense, had not yet 
been born in India, or for that matter anywhere else in the contemporary 
world. Biography comes first, with Ashwaghosha’s Buddhacarita, Bana- 
bhatta’s Har§acarita and Bilhana’s Vikramdnkadevacarita^ to cite only the 
most famous specimens that have survived the white a^ts and critics. 
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Indian biographical writing glorified the hero like any modem biography 
that is not meant to “debunk”. But it too was always written with a 
purpose, like the traditional itihdsa. Ashwaghosha had been a proselyte to 
the Buddhist faith, and he chose the medium of mahdkdvya for the deifi¬ 
cation of his hero, in order to make himself heard. The kdvya style had 
received a finish in the masterly hands of Kalidasa—we may assume that 
the close parallelism of phrase between Raghuvatiisa and Buddhccarita 
was no accident of literary composition and that the lesser of the two poets 
may have been the borrower—and Ashwaghosha thought to administer 
a bitter pill with a thick coating of sugar. Bana and Bilhana on the other 
hand seem to have been concerned mainly, apart from a natural desire to 
please their patrons by an occasional hyperbole, with beauty of exposition; 
they sought to make history into kdvya, instead of using the kdvya form 
to make history teach religion. 

But the Indian, or shall we say Kashmirian, genius for real historical 
writing is best illustrated in Kalhana’s Rdjatarangini. This long chronicle 
of the kings of Kashmir, written in limpid style with close attention to 
historical fact and fine delineation of character as well as to the historical 
forces at work, belies the old belief that Indians were constitutionally 
incapable of writing sober history. Kalhana consulted old documents, 
he visited archaeological sites, deciphered epigraphs, dwelt on topography, 
and evolved a philosophy of history. He could even afford to be critical 
because he was no courtier and sycophant and lived away from the pleasure 
of kings. It is this that lends a particular attraction to Kalhana’s work as 
historian. Let us here quote some of the opinions of a competent autho¬ 
rity, Aurel Stein who has translated into English the voluminous 
Chronicle of Kashmir. 

“To its author it was in the first place a Kavya...Thc rules of the 
Alamkarashastra make it nccc.ssary fer a Kavya or its main component 
parts to exhibit a characteristic Rasa or sentiment. Kalhana informs us that 
it is the sentiment of resignation {i. e. peacefulness, santa-rasa) which is to 
reign supreme in his work. It is no doubt the desire of emphasising this 
main Rasa which makes Kalhana treat at exceptional length of the stories 
of those kings who ended their reigns by acts of pious renunciation... The 
transitory nature of all mundane glory, the uncertainly of all royal posses¬ 
sions, and the retribution which inevitably follows offence? against the moral 
law, these are lessons which Kalhana never tires of impressing upon his 
readers.” Here we can easily see the influence of Buddhism which had had 
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a long hold on the mind of Kashmir when Kalhana wrote (in the I2th. 
century), and also of the ancient epic tradition which never told a story 
unless it had a significance. But Kalhana was first and foremost a his> 
torian. For, as Stein continues, “It is reassuring to find I^hana fully 
alive to the value of historical impartiality...He declares that that poet alone 
is ‘worthy of praise whose word, like that of a judge, keeps free from love 
or hatred in relating the facts of the past’...Kalhana distinctly tells us 
that he had inspected eleven works of former scholars containing the 
chronicles of the kings...He does not hide from us the errors and weak¬ 
nesses of the king under whom he wrote...He extends the same impartia¬ 
lity to the near past...We must hold it equally to Kalhana’s credit that 
where his materials are more ample and historical, he endeavours to 
present to us the principal figures of his narrative in their individual 
character and not as mere types...” 

Kalhana’s work was continued in Kashmir by several historians of 
whom Jonaraja’s history deserves special mention. With the coming of the 
Muslims, the bards continued to sing the praises of their patrons but not 
unmindful of historical fact. The work of the Maratha Bakhars is a con¬ 
spicuous example of this tjrpe. Much of Maratha histor}^ is based on them. 

According to the earlier school of English historians, the true history 
of India began with the coming of the Muslims; all that might have hap¬ 
pened before that momentous event was of no consequence, it was all a 
period of dark night. The reason for this attitude was at least in part 
the fact that several historical chronicles of the Muslim period were ready 
to hand and written in a language, Persian, which the first administrator- 
historians of the East India Company could easily read, whereas the 
Hindu books were all in a more difficult language and did not always pro¬ 
vide a ready-made “history”. Let us quickly glance at the kind of history 
these medieval chroniclers wrote. The extracts we cite below are taken 
from the famous eight-volume work by Elliot and Dawson, The History 
of India as told by her own historians) comprising translations of portions 
from the chief Muslim chroniclers of the Fathan and Mughal periods. 

“If readers peruse this compilation as a mere history, they will find 
recorded in it the actions of great kings and conquerors; if they search 
in it the rules of administration and the means of enfqjrcing obedience, 
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e\aii in that respect it will not be found deficienr, if they look into it for 
warnings and admonitions to kings and governors, that also they will 
find nowhere else in such profusion These words of Ziauddin Bami, 
the author of one of the best known of our early medieval chronicles, 
Tarikh-t~Firoz Shahi, well explain the general attitude of the Muslim 
historians of India. There are several other well-known writers, like 
Minhaj-us-Siraj (Tabakat-i-Nasiri), Khwaja Nizamuddin (Tabakat~i~ 
Akbari\ Abul Fazl (Akbarmma), Muhammad Kasim Hindu Shah Firishta 
(Tarikh~i~Firishta) and Muhammad Hashim Khafi Khan ( Muntakhab-ul' 
luhab\ who attempted a more or less complete account of the periods 
they covered. Some of these chronicles were monuments of high scholar¬ 
ship. For example, about Firishta’s work the British editors record, “it 
has been compiled from the best sources available. It is also very full on 
the minor dynasties. The author states in his preface that he is indebted 
for his materials to thirty-five different histories...He is also free from 
prejudice and partiality; he does not even flatter the prince in whose 
reign he lived....” 

Sometimes they are invaluable as documents for particular reigns, like 
the Akbarnama of Abul Fazl, and more especially, the work of Khafi Khan 
on the reign of Aurangazeb, “of which in consequence of that Emperor’s 
well-known prohibition, it is very difficult to obtain a full and connected 
history. It is however to that very prohibition we are indebeted for one 
of the best and most impartial histories of Modern India.” Most of the 
chroniclers wrote with fine flourish; indeed the translators sometimes com¬ 
plain that they find it difficult to get at the exact sense through their 
dense foliage of rhetoric. Some wrote with power; such for example was 
the great Abul Fazl. “His style is grand... and the force of his words, 
the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of his compounds, and the 
elegance of his periods are such that it would be difficult for any one to 
copy him”. Indeed, the king of Bokhara is once reputed to have sighed 
that he was 4nore afraid of Abul Fazl’s pen than of king Akbar’s shafts. 
It must be remembered that Abul Fazl was a Sufi of a very high order. 
There were one or two who even claimed a “philosophy” for their history. 
Thus Khwaja Nizamuddin, the other important chronicler of Akbar’s 
reign writes, “Works of histon; are the means of strengthening the under¬ 
standing of men of education, and of affording instruction by examples 
to men of observation.” 

This moralising attitude is particularly noticeable among the royal 
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“historians”, Babar and Jahangir. Both were gifted men of letters, both 
wrote their Memoirs, one in Turkish {Tuzak-i-Babari)^ the other in 
chaste Persian {Wakiat-i-Jahangiri)j to record their political and private 
experiences. Apart from their value as source material, they offer a 
welcome insight into the minds of two medieval rulers of men, rulers 
plagued with Tartar blood and trying to civilise themselves. “Babar’s 
Memoirs,” say our European editors, “form one of the best and most 
faithful pieces of autobiography extant; they are...not inferior in any 
sense to the Expedition of Xenophon, and rank but little below the Commen¬ 
taries of Caesar. They are equal in simplicity, and exhibit much less dissi¬ 
mulation than that celebrated work...Passing the greater part of his time 
in desperate military expeditions, he was a great general and a profound 
politician...and though a devoted Muhammedan in his way, a very resolute 
and jovial drinker of wine.. .He might have been a Henry IV if his training 
had been in Europe...” although it is just fair to add in favour of Babar 
that on the eve of the greatest ordeal in his life, he contented himself by 
breaking only a few of his wine cups and did not “consider Paris as worth 
a Mass”. The Memoirs of Jahangir “are universally admired for the 
purity, elegance and simplicity of the style, and he appears in general 
to have exposed his own follies and weaknesses with great candour and 
fidelity. When he had completed his Memoirs of twelve years (of the reign) 
he distributed several copies of them amongst his children and the principal 
officers of the Court, in order that they might become a study and exemplar 
for their observance.” We can certainly admire the candour of the royal 
chronicler when he details his drinks, but their educative value seems a 
little doubtful. “In the course of nine years,” says Jahangir, “I got up to 
twenty cups of double-distilled spirit, fourteen of which I drank in the 
day and the remaining six at night... And matters reached such an extreme 
that when in liquor I could not hold my cup for shaking and trembling...” 
It was lucky for the Mughal empire that at this juncture the sceptre was 
taken from the shaking hands of the emperor by liis able Begum Nur 
Jahan. 

But whether written by royal hands or by more plebeian instruments, 
none of the Muslim chronicles, perhaps with the sole exception of Akbar- 
nama, is “exempt from Muhammedan bigotry, when speaking of the 
^wholesale massacres of defenceless Hindus,” and all of them without 
a single exception concentrate on the doings of the Muslim kings and 
emperors, their battles and conquests and organisatioi^f empire. The 
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inhabitants of India do not appear in these chronicles except in the shaddwy 
bad^ound. Only Firishta devotes a few pages to the “saints of India**, 
that is, the Sufi Pirs and other pious men of Islam who had captured 
his imagination, but of the Hindu saints there is not a word. 

These chronicles have formed the staple of all our historical writing, 
beginning with Mountstuart Elphinstone of the Company days and ending 
with the Sarmas and Srivastavas of the present time. It is against such 
writing that young Rabindranath had raised a voice of protest in his essay 
on “Indian History” published in 1902. The essay was written at a time 
when the intelligentsia of Bengal were getting restive under the high¬ 
handed rule of the great bureaucrat, Lord Curzon, and we should allow 
for an excess of imagination on the part of a sensitive poet. But the criti¬ 
cism is in the main just, and it applies even today. 

“The history of India that we are taught”, says Tagore, “and which 
we must cram for our examinations is but a nightmare of India’s period 
of darkness. Strange people seem to arrive from no one knows where and 
begin to fight and kill. Father fights with son, brother with brother, in a 
mad scramble for the throne. As soon as one of the bands disappears, 
another comes from nowhere and takes its place. Pathan and Mughal, 
Portuguese and French, and the English people arrive and this nightmare 
confusion grows. But to look for India through this misty background of 
dream with its shifting patterns of the colour of blood is to miss the true 
truth of India. This kind of history does not tell where the men of India 
might be; one feels as if the natives of India had never been, only the 
fighters and the killers existed.” 

What Tagore left unsaid was set out in more forceful diction by the 
firebrands of the Swadeshi Yngantar, under the direct inspiration of Sri 
Aurobindo. 

“Our University historian prefaces his History of India (the reference 
is to a textbook of History by Professor A.C.Mukerji) with these words, 
‘Special care has been taken to instil into the minds of young readers a 
love and respect for the established government, so that they may grow 
up into loyal citizens.’ But one who claims to be a historian has to ascertain 
the facts; why should he develop this neurotic anxiety to manufacture 
loyal citizens ? Can love and respect be made to order thus ? 

"And what is the result? When our boys in their caravans return to 
their homes with a hump on the back and their bodies cramped and bent 
under the load of their university learning, they come back with the know- 
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ledge that by the history of India one should primarily understand Alex¬ 
ander’s invasion, Begum Nurjahan of Shah Selim, Sirajuddaula’s Black- 
hole and the Plassey of Clive. Of all else that remains, nothing really 
matters except perhaps that glorious Proclamation of Queen Victoria. 
People who have had such hazy notions of the past of their own country, 
who never had an opportunity to grow to a sense of their power, is it 
any wonder that such people should think they have done their duty 
by their motherland when they perorate once or twice on the glories of a 
self-government which is in someone else’s gift ?” 

Where, one might ask, was the remedy ? The remedy was political 
freedom. As Sri Aurobindo said in a Bandemataram article, “A nation 
politically dead has no history... 

“If our history is to be made up of the achievements of our own 
people, if Indian history is to have a real meaning, then we must again 
bring about the conditions under which alone higher activities are possible. 
If Indian history is to cease to be a tale of plague and poverty, of famine 
and malaria, of suffering and death helplessly and pitiably borne (this it 
must be remembered was the special contribution of the European writers 
of Indian history in the days of our subjeaion), if it is not to refer to only 
the capricious laws and measures of a handful of foreign rulers, if it is not 
to talk of mere oppression and repression, if it is not to depict our sorrow, 
degradation, misery, humiliation and shame, if it is not to chronicle the 
partition of a Province carried out in utter defiance of the wishes of the 
people, if it is not to sing the paeans of foreign administrators and rulers, 
but to deal with the intellectual and physical feats of the children of the 
soil, to recount their spiritual progress, their activities for the advancement 
of humanity, then it must once more be the history of a free nation...”’ 

This does not imply however that all Europeans were determined to 
vilify India and to distort her history and that all Indian historical work 
in the nineteenth century had been of the “loyalist” kind. We have ins¬ 
tances of great Indologists diligently studying the past of India and, 
publishing the results of their researches in learned journals like that of 
the Royal Asiatic Society in London, the Journal Asiatique in Paris, and 
the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndtsche Gesellschaft (ZDMG for 
short) in Germany. Books for a wider public, like Max Muller’s studies 
on Indian literature and culture, also began to make a slight change in 
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the atmosphere. But what really was most fruitful for the future was 
the growing sense of nationality among the Indian intelligentsia, which 
found expression in the work of poets and politicians and religious and 
spiritual men during the second half of the nineteenth century. Great 
names abound and we can merely refer here to the most representative 
figures. Rangalal Banerji’s studies in the stories of Rajput heroism (parti¬ 
cularly in his Padmini) were in the direct line of the Marathi Bakhars to 
which we have referred earlier. Surendranath Banerji’s lectures on Sikh 
history were inspired by the great liberators of modern Italy and left a 
profound impression on young ardent minds like that of Bepin Chandra 
Pal. Dayanand Saraswati was a living embodiment of the challenge to 
Western supremacy and however obscurantist in spirit, his defence of the 
Indian legacy was strong enough proof that India was going to write her 
own history. Bankim Chandra did for Bengal what the Gujrati ascetic 
tried to do for the whole of India; he appealed to the dormant spirit of revo¬ 
lution in the Bengali people by half-veiled references to recent revolts in 
his Sitaram and Amndamath. Vivekananda sought to carry the war into 
the main citadel of the enemy and by his bold and aggressive attitude justi¬ 
fied the Indian way of life to the elite of the West. And Tilak in Maharash¬ 
tra brought to the very doorsteps of the common man the glorious past 
of the nation by his deification of Shivaji. 

iK 

These had thrown out hints; but it was left to the great journals of the 
Swadeshi era, especially the ones conducted by Sri Aurobindo himself 
or under his direct guidance, to raise the history of our past to the position 
of a gospel. We shall conclude this paper with a brief survey of the work 
done in this regard hy Yugantar, Baudemataram,Karfmyogm m 6 Dharma. 
The first and the last being in Bengali had a limited audience, the other 
two had an all-India appeal; but all of them made important contributions 
to Indian historiography, all of them deserve a close study by the historian 
of the future. 

Yugantar was a paper written for Bengal’s youth and its appeal in 
history was mainly to the glory of old Bengal. “What have you so far 
achieved, O my motherland of Bengal ?” asks one writer. “Have you 
always been pestered with such useless vermin as this our present genera¬ 
tion ? To which land then belonged those who in the Buddhist age 
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hoisted the flag of a new religion in China and Tibet ? Who were the men 
whose glory is still proclaimed by the Sanskrit mantras engraved in the 
script of old Bengal on the doors of old Japanese shrines^? In whose 
country were written the texts of Tantra that effected a synthesis of all 
religions ? Where did devotion reach its highest peak and where did 
Chaitanya belong ? Of what nationality was Raghunandan who founded a 
new school of Smriti to preserve the social system when anarchy threatened 
the land for want of an independent king ? Where were Raghunath 
and Jagadish born, who shed the lustre of their genius over the whole of 
India by developing the New Logic ?” 

But even Yugantar never adopted a narrow parochial view. It was 
indeed among the first of our nationalist papers to have attempted an 
interpretation of Indian history in terms nearly approaching the truth. 
It was the first to say clearly that unity was the goal towards which India 
had been striving and that the secret of this unity was the ancient Indian 
ideal of the Dharma. “If you study the history of India,” it says, “you 
will find that several times the Hindus, the Pathan and the Mughal had 
established empires, but none of them could become permanent. Powers 
like the Rajput, the Sikh and Mahratta made strong attempts to set up 
their empires over the rest, but they could not become masters of the entire 
land. We believe that none of the Indian empires succeeded in maintaining 
itself permanently because they failed to find a true bond of unity. The 
history of India is just a series of attempts to discover this bond. We 
do not know if there ever arose in India a patriotism and feeling for the 
country as a whole. Something like it may have been there at the time 
of the Hindu empires; it certainly did not exist in the Mughal period. It 
is only now that some kind of patriotic feeling and sympathy is coming to 
the fore... A glance at the ancient historical traditions will show that in 
ancient India, the ideal of imperial rule based on the Dharma had been 
enunciated with some force. The whole story of the Mahabharata culmi¬ 
nates in such an empire based on this ideal. A close examination will 
reveal that such indeed was the underlying motive of all the plans and 
imdertakings of Vasudeva who wielded such tremendous power and was 
the central figure in that story. His aim had been on one hand to make it 
easy for Indians, by the founding of the rule of Dharma, to follow the 
individual’s Dharma, and on the other, by his discourse on the truths of 
spiritual life, to effect a synthesis of the la>vs of ethical and spiritual living, 
d/tarma, mokfa... When we come to the period of Mu|ljm domination. 
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we find only one solitary figure, Shivaji, who took up again this task of 
founding a kingdom based on the Dharma...Indeed that astonishing 
revolution which occurred in the Mahratta country in the seventeenth 
century came directly out of the feeling that Dharma was in danger...”^ 
What Yugantar could barely hint at was brought out clearly in Sri 
Aurobindo’s "Introduaion to the Gita”, Gitar Bhumikai which appeared 
serially in his Dharma. In an earlier series, perhaps written in Baroda, 
on the political background of the Mahabharata, Sri Aurobindo had 
already emphasised the importance ofthe Mahabharata as “...the pivot on 
which the history of Sanskrit literature and incidentally the history of 
Aryan civilisation in India, must perforce turn.” (Vyasa and Valmiki, p. 4, 
hirst Edition). He takes in the DAarwa series the political conditions at the 
time of the Mahabharata War as the backgroimd of his theme. By 
that time, he says, “the whole of India had not yet become a 
single great nation.. .Nevertheless, from early times attempts had been 
made towards unity. Sometimes it was the Kurus, sometimes the Pan- 
chalas, now it was the Magadhan people and now the Kosalans, who 
established empires and ruled as overlords or paramount sovereigns. 
But the ancient tradition of the clans and their love of independence 
created such formidable barriers that the attempts at empire never endured 
for long. But this attempt towards unity, this effort at establishing undis¬ 
puted sway came to be considered as part of the duties of a king and 
an act of merit...To found that unity, imperial rule, a rule of Dharma had 
been the political aim of Sri Krishna...The chief obstacle to Sri Krishna’s 
work was the proud and powerful race of Kurus...He came to realise that 
so long as the power and pride of this race remained intact, India could 
never have unity. Therefore he determined to destroy the Kurus...He 
incited to this work of destruction the ancient and equally powerful enemies 
ofthe Kurus, the race of Panchalas; he drew to his side all the clan-nations 
who might be influenced by their spite against the Kurus, their love for 
Yudhisthira, or by their desire for unity and a rule of law; and he had 
preparations made for the War...It is beyond doubt that the Kurukshetra 
War was the direct result of Sri Krishna’s statesmanship, his aim being 

* The extracts from Yugantar here given in translation are taken from the small but 
invaluable compilation MvktiKon Pathe (Which Way Freedom ?) published by Abinash 
Chandra Bhattacharya from Calcutta in 1907. We should know more ab.ut the work 
done by Yugantar on Indian historiography if the old files of the paper could be made 
available. 
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to destroy the Kurus, destroy the Kshatriyas, and found an undisputed 
empire and the unity of India... 

“If Arjuna had been allowed to lay down his weapons, it would 
have meant the victory of evil. Duryodhana would have become the 
first lord of the land and ruler of the entire nation. He would have polluted 
by his evil example the national character and the traditions of the Kshal- 
riya race. The extremely powerful clan-nations of India would have turned 
upon one another and destroyed themselves out of selfishness, jealousy 
and their fondness for strife. There would then have been no unrivalled 
political power obedient to the law of the Dharma to unite and govern the 
country and keep it secure in its centralised strength. Under such condi¬ 
tions, the foreign invaders who even at that remote date were getting ready 
ike the waters of a pent-up sea to throw themselves on India and wash it 
away under the flood would have come long before their time and rooted 
out for good all hopes for the future by destroying the Aryan culture. The 
political upheavals that began two thousand years after the collapse of the 
empire built by Sri Krishna would have begun even at that hour... There 
are many who say that the fears of Arjuna did come true, that the Kuru- 
kshetra War was the main cause of India’s decline and long subjection to 
foreign rule, that India suffered great loss owing to the disappearance of 
the powerful Kshatriya clans and the diminution of Kshatriya strength. 
...But the nation’s greatness cannot be founded on the strength of the 
Kshatriya alone, it is founded on the fourfold strength of the four different 
castes... Sri Krishna did not extinguish India’s Kshatriya power in the 
blood bath of Kurukshetra; indeed, he saved the power of both Kshatriya 
and Brahmin by destroying the strength of the Asura...” {Gitar Bhumika, 
First Edition, pp. 54-67). 

This emphasis on the fourfold function of the caste system of India 
and its deep significance for India’s history was one of the most remarkable 
contributions to historical thought in these early phases of Sri Aurobindo’s 
public writing. We may here quote a striking passage from the first article 
that appeared in Karmayogin. 

“The life of the nation,” says Sri Aurobindo, “must contain within 
itself the life of the Brahmin,—spirituality, knowledge, learning, high and 
pure ethical aspiration and endeavour; the life of the Kshatriya,—man¬ 
hood and strength moral and physical, the love of battle, the thirst for 
glory, the sense of honour, chivalry, self-devotion, generosity, grandeur 
of soul; the life of the Vaishya,—trade, industry, thrift^osperity, bene- 
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volcnce, philanthropy; the life of the Shudra,—honesty, simplicity, 
labour, religious and quiet service to the nation even in the humblest 
position and the most insignificant kind of work. The cause of India’s 
decline was the practical disappearance of the Kshatriya and the dwindling 
of the Vaishya. The whole political history of India since the tyranny of 
the Nandas has been an attempt to resuscitate or replace the Kshatriya. 
But the attempt was only partially successful. The Vaishya held his own 
for a long time, indeed, until the British advent by which time he had 
almost been extinguished. When the cdturvarnya disappears, there comes 
varnasankara, utter confusion of the great types which keep a nation 
vigorous and sound. The Kshatriya dwindled, the Vaishya dwindled, 
the Brahmin and Shudra were left. The inevitable tendency was for the 
Brahmin type to disappear and the first sign of his disappearance was utter 
degeneracy, the tcndenc7 to lose himself and while keeping some outward 
signs of the Brahmin, to gravitate towards Shudrahood. In the Kaliyuga 
the Shudra is powerful and attracts into himself the less vigorous Brahmin, 
as the earth attracts purer but smaller bodies, and the brahmateja^ the spiri¬ 
tual force of the latter, already diminished, dwindles to nothingness. For 
the Satyayuga to return, we must get back the hrahtnaieja and make it 
general. For the brahmateja is the basis of all the rest and in the Satyayuga 
all men have it more or less and by it the nation lives and is great.” 

We have referred above to the clue which Yugantar thought to find in 
unravelling the thread of India’s political history. Here again wc get a 
fuller exposition in Sri Pi\xtobindo'% Bandemataram. I'hc following extracts 
from an article entitled “The Village and the Nation”^ might illustrate. 

“Wherever a nation has been formed, in the modern sense, it has been 
at the expense of smaller units. I’hc whole history of national growth 
is the record of a long struggle to establish a central unity by subduing 
the tendency of smaller units to live to themselves... Ancient India could 
not build itself into a single united nation, not because of caste or social 
differences as the European writers assert,—caste and class have existed 
in nations which achieved a faultless national unity,—but because the old 
polity of the Hindus allowed the village to live to itself, the clan to live 
to itself, the province or smaller race unit to live to itself. The village, 
sufficient to itself, took no interest in the great wars and revolutions which 
affected only the ruling clans of the kingdom including it in its territorial 
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jurisdiction. The Kshathya clans fought and married and made peace 
among themselves, and were the only political units out of which a nation 
might have been built. But the clan too was so attached to^its separate 
existence that it was not till the clans were destroyed on the battle-held 
of Kurukshetra that larger national units could be built out of their ruins. 
...One cause perhaps more than any other contributed to the failure 
of the centripetal tendent7 to attain self-fulfilment, and that was the persis¬ 
tence of the village community which prevented the people, the real nation, 
from taking any part in the great struggles out of which a nation should 
have emerged.... It is worthy of notice that the Indian race in which 
the national idea attained its most conscious expression and most nearly 
attained realisation was the Mahratta people who drew their strength 
from the village democracies and brought them to interest themselves in 
the struggle for national independence. If the Mahrattas had been able to 
rise above the idea of provincial or racial separateness, they would have 
established a permanent empire and neither of the Wellesleys could have 
broken their power by diplomacy or in the field... Nothing should be 
allowed to distract us from the mighty ideal of Swaraj, National and Pan- 
Indian. This is no alien or exotic ideal, it is merely the conscious attempt 
to fulfil the great centripetal tendency which has pervaded the grandiose 
millenniums of our history, to complete the work which Sri Krishna 
began, which Chandragupta and Asoka and the Gupta Kings continued, 
which Akbar almost brought to realisation, for which Shivaji was born and 
Bajirao fought and planned...We must make the nation what the village 
community was of old, self-sufficient, self-centred, autonomous and 
exclusive—the ideal of national Swaraj.” 

This however need not make us suppose that we should as a nation 
roll ourselves up “like a hedgehog” and refuse all commerce with the world. 
True indeed, as Sri Aurobindo wrote earlier in his article on “The Asiatic 
Role”,^ “in former ages India was a sort of hermitage of thought and 
peace apart from the world. Separated from the rest of humanity by her 
peculiar geographical conformation, she worked out her own problems and 
thought out the secrets of existence as in a quiet Ashram from which the 
noise of the world was shut out.” But this was not all her past. “Her 
thoughts flashed out over Asia and created civilisations, her sons were the 
bearers of light to the peoplesj philosophies based themselves on stray 
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fragments of her infinite wisdom; sciences arose from the waste of her 
intellectual production. When the barrier was broken, and nations began 
to surge through the Himalayan gates, the peace of India departed. She 
passed through centuries of struggle, of ferment in which the civilisations 
bom of her random thoughts returned to her developed and insistent, seek¬ 
ing to impose themselves on the mighty mother of them all. To her they 
were the reminiscences of her old intellectual experiments laid aside and 
forgotten. She took them up, re-thought them in a new light and once 
more made them part of herself. So she dealt with the Greek, so with 
the Scythian, so with Islam; so now she will deal with the great brood of 
her returning children, with Christianity, with Buddhism, with European 
science and materialism, with the fresh speculations bom of the world’s 
renewed contact with the source of thought in this ancient cradle of 
religion, science and philosophy...” 

If this is to be her destiny, then it must be the task ot India’s 
historians to study her past with more care. For, as Sri Aurobindo wrote 
later in Karmayogin,^ “We have to recover the Aryan spirit and ideal and 
keep it intact but enshrined in new forms and more expansive institutions. 
We have to treasure jealously everything in our social structure, manners, 
institutions, which is of permanent value, essential to our spirit or helpful 
to the future; but we must not cabin the expanding and aggressive spirit 
of India in temporary forms which are the creation of the last few hundred 
years. That would be a vain and disastrous endeavour. The mould is 
broken; we must remould in larger outlines and with a richer content...” 

It will be for the future historian to bring out the true Indian spirit 
and show how it has built the men and forms and institutions that 
helped in the shaping of her dcstiny.'^Thc later writings of Sri Aurobindo 
give abundant materials for this task. 


Sanat K, Banerji 


* “The Past aad tha Future”, 
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TN the age of victorious science and materialism, it is customary 
to explain historical and social development in terms of external 
factors like economic necessity and material conditions of society. The 
psychological elements, the initiative of the individuals, so important in 
determining historical epochs, are given a secondary importance, if not 
altogether ignored. But people are gradually realising that behind the 
economic factors, there are psychological factors which are more impor¬ 
tant in shaping the course of social development. In Germany, before 
the first world war, Lamprecht propounded a theory that human society 
advances through certain distinct psychological stages. He calls the first 
of these the symbolic stage which gradually passed into the typal stage. 
Then we have, successively, what he calls the conventional, individualistic 
and subjective stages. Seizing upon these names which very appropriately 
describe the different stages through which human society progresses, 
Sri Aurobindo gives an original explanation of our social development. 

I 

Symbolism constitutes the dominant spirit of the early stage of 
Indian society. Symbolism connotes the “idea of the direct expression of 
the divine Being or Cosmic Principle in man”.^ It is a mentality which 
views the institutions of society as the expressions of the hidden Reality 
which is the governing principle behind the whole universe. The symbols 
arc the images used to reveal “difficult and hidden truths” which cannot 
be grasped in their entirety by intellectual categories.^ 

In the Vedic age, as is evident from the Purusha-Sukta of the Rig. 
Veda, we find that the different groups of individuals in society were 
viewed as different manifestations of the Universal Being fulfilling Himself 
in the world through each of these. It is wrongly believed that in the 
Purusha-Sukta there is an allusion to the distinctions of caste which was 
the fundamental basis of the social system of ancient India. Caste-system 
is of later origin and belongs to the conventional age. Here the four-fold 
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order symbolically expresses in human society the four aspects of the 
Divine— “the Divine as knowledge in man, the Divine as power, the 
Divine as production, enjoyment and mutuality, the Divine as service, 
obedience and work.”^ Referring to the significance of the symbol of the 
creator’s body, as mentioned in the Purusha-Sukta, to the Vedic people, 
Sri Aurobindo says; “To them this symbol of the Creator’s body was 
more than an image; it expressed a divine reality. Human society was for 
them an attempt to express in life the cosmic Purusha who has expressed 
himself otherwise in the material and the supraphysical universe.”^ 

The symbolic age was pre-eminently religious and spiritual. The 
Vedic people cared little for the material causes of social phenomena. 
Their chief interest was to find out the religious significance of the social 
institutions. For example, the wedding hymn of the Rig Veda, meant for 
solemnising the union of a human couple, first relates the marriage between 
Soma, the moon, to Surya, the daughter of the Sun—“this prototype 
and ideal of all human weddings...”* Reference to the divine marriage 
is not a poetic artifice meant to decorate and set in relief the human union. 
On the contrary, the duties and responsibilities of the ideal married couple 
in the social sphere were looked upon as symbolic of the harmonious co¬ 
operation between the moon and the sun in the cosmic sphere. In the 
words of the Veda : “As sun and moon ever support each other and 
alternate in their office...even so man and wife must work together in 
harmony and with united power, untiringly fulfil the duties laid upon 
them in their vocation for the advancement of the I'amily”.® 'Phe human 
is the symbol of the divine and is lesser ol the two. 

Again, the social relation between man and woman in India has been 
symbolic of the relation between the male and female principles in the 
universe. In the early Vedic age, gnd, the female principle was supposed 
to be more or less equal in status to nr, the male principle and, as such, 
men and women in society stood on a sort of equality. In the Upanishads, 
we find women—Gargi, Maitreyi and Vacaknavi—along with men 
discussing Brahmavidya with Yajnavalka. Their sex is not even com¬ 
mented upon. They were not then treated as inferior to men in intellect 
and social status as we find in a later age. The subsequent deterioration 
of social status of women was due to a change of conception in the relation 
between the cosmic principles. In the Purusha and Prakriti conception 
of a later period, we find that Prakriti, the female principle, is completely 
subordinated to Purusha, the male principle, the former being made 
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to exist solely for the need of the latter. As a result, there was in human 
society a changed conception of the relation between man and woman, 
the latter losing independent status and becoming only an jnimate tool 
for the former’s comforts. 


II 

From the symbolic idea of the four orders of society, expressing 
four distinct aspects of the divine, there gradually grew up four social 
classes. In the beginning, the membership of a class was not determined 
by birth or social and economic functions (Karma), but by temperament 
and psychic type (Guna). Consequently, emphasis was laid upon ethical 
discipline which would bring out the inherent qualities appropriate to 
members of the different classes. This marks the second stage of human 
society and is named the typal stage. This stage was predominantly 
psychological and ethical. In this stage, the spiritual and religious factors, 
so important in the previous symbolic stage, were subordinated to the 
psychological and ethical. Religion became Dharma which was meant 
for maintaining society by encouraging people of different temperaments 
to perform social duties according to their real nature—swadharma. 
The idea of the manifestation of the divine being in society was gradually 
banished from social philosophy. 

At the typal stage of society, membership of a class was not deter¬ 
mined by birth, but by temperament and inherent qualities of an individual. 
Consequently, the barriers between the classes were not rigid or insur¬ 
mountable, though the barriers were clear—cut and firm. “Visvamitra, 
Ajamidha and Purumidha were admitted to the status of the Brahmin 
class and even composed Vedic hymns. Yaska, in his Nirukta, tells us 
that of two brothers, Santanu and Devapi, one become a Kshatriya King 
and the other a Brahmin priest”’. Kavasa, the son of Ilusa by a slave girl 
was ordained as a Brahmin priest at a sacrifice”.® 

Ill 

In course of time, however, the flexible classes hardened into rigid 
castes and the typal stage passed into the conventional stage. Outer 
form became more important than the inner core. Membership of a caste 
was determined by “birth, economic function, religiomigcitual and sacra- 
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mcnt” and not by Guna or faculty and capacity. Ethical type passed into 
hereditary caste, the psychological and ethical factors were subordimited 
to social and economic functions. In the Ramayana, we read that Rama- 
chandra killed Sambhaka for practising austerities which, in the Dvapara 
Yuga, was a privilege only of the upper three classes. In the conventional 
age, as Sri Aurobindo says, “the outward expressions of the spirit or 
the ideal became more important than the ideal, the body or even the 
clothes more important than the person.”® 

The typal age had created the idea of social honour and no one was 
looked down upon for belonging to a particular class. The duties of each 
class were considered as noble as those of any other class. But when the 
rigidity of caste-system developed and the conventional stage firmly set 
in, caste pride was generated and ltd to the humiliation of the lower classes. 
Jainism and Buddhism were protests against this empty formalism. 
During the time preceding the rise of Jainism and Buddhism, society 
became so degenerate due to the rigidity of caste-system and “the gulf 
between the convention and the truth” became so widened that it necessi¬ 
tated an age of protestantism, an age of reason, an age of revolt. And we 
find the voice of protest and reason in the atheistic schools of Jainism and 
Buddhism which started by denying the authority of the Vedas. Mahavira 
and the Buddha sought to separate the chaff from the grain which were 
inseparably mixed up during the age of convention. 

But, though Jainism and Buddhism were a revolt against the blind 
acceptance of authority of the Vedas and were attempts to break away 
from the petrified forms of caste-system, yet, these systems cannot be 
said to usher in the age of individualism and put an end to the age of 
convention. The age of individualism, the true form of which we find in 
Europe, is based on critical reason and is destructive in its aim. The athe¬ 
istic systems, though apparently destructive of old forms, were not suffi- 
ciendy militant and could not successfully get rid of the predominant 
conventional order, as they were not based on critical reason of the type 
which in Europe produced the wonderful discoveries of physical science. 
The reason that these two Indian systems relied upon was “a wide and 
tolerant spiritual reason, a plastic soul-intuition and deep subjective 
seeking, insuflScientiy militant and destructive.”^® And that is why the 
hated caste-system and the age of convention and falsehood again came 
back after a temporary set-back. 
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IV 

The true age of individualism was bom in Europe and Jndia has de¬ 
rived it by contact with the West. It is an inevitable and desirable phase 
in the evolution of human society. “For”, as Sri Aurobindo says, “the 
underlying truth of things is constant and eternal, but its mental figures^ 
its life forms, its physical embodiments call constantly for growth and 
change.”’^ So, by destroying the old forms, space must be created for the 
new formations of the eternal truth. The individualistic age serves this 
purpose very well. In India the ideas of the changed values of life did not 
develop from within, but were forced on her from without. 

All the stereotyped general standards of the past were found to be 
only hindrances in the way of man’s spiritual progression. And so the indi¬ 
vidual lover of truth, revolting against the petrified conventional standards, 
must find out the truth of his deeper self by his individual reason. In the 
conventional age, the individual suffered so much under the pressure of a 
conventional and mechanical religion, based only on the authority of the 
scriptures or the priests and Rabbis, having no root in the living truth, 
that he could not help protesting against all accepted creeds and denying 
everything that could be denied. The dogmatic authority had to be pulled 
down, and a critical, questioning attitude substituted, if the true law of the 
world and life was to be discovered, by clearing away the rubbish of 
falsehood that had accumulated through ages. The age of individualism, 
which was the age of expression, set free the spirit of research and free 
enquiry, banned in the age of convention, whicli was the age of repression. 
Thus, the coming of the age of individualism was a historical necessity, 
being the logical outcome of the age of convention. 

But, if the individual man be the measure of all things, then this 
is sure to lead to anarchy both in the realm of thought as well as in the 
order of society. If what appears true and right t^ one, is true and right for 
him, then there cannot be any objective truth independent of capricious 
judgement and there cannot be any objective standard of right 
living apart from the norm imposed by the erratic will of the 
individual. Therefore, the individualistic age needed a standard which 
would, as Sri Aurobindo says, “satisfy and guide the free individual 
judgement, delivering it equally from alien compulsion and from erratic 
self-will”.^® Now, physical science as based on reason supplied this stan¬ 
dard, Science establishes laws which need not be acca|||^d on blind faith. 
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The laws admit of critical scrutiny and individual verification. They ait 
not impositions of^ irrational authority, but the processes of Mother 
Nature written “for all to read who had patience to observe and intellectual 
honesty to judge”.^® Reason is the universal element in the individuals 
and, so, there is no opposition between individual dignity and common 
universal standard and the opposition, so acutely posed in the age of con* 
vention, vanished in the individualistic age. The individualistic age is, 
therefore, the age of science and in Europe; there was a marked tendency 
to govern and organise life according to the discoveries of physical 
sciences. 

But, though apparently, it may appear that reason irons out the 
differences between individual aspirations and collective security, it is 
not true as a matter fact. If we study the development of Western 
society in the age of science and reason, we find that there is a tendency to 
set back the wheel of history and land humanity back on a new variety of 
lypal order of society which will, in no time, harden into another age of 
rationalistic convention. Though originally individualism was meant to 
remove the fetters of the individuals in society, the rise of science and the 
consequent moulding of society on reason has, paradoxically enough, 
tightened these fetters. As Sri Aurobindo put it: “In seeking the truth 
and law of his own being the individual seems to have discovered a truth 
and law which is not of his own individual being at all, but of the collecti¬ 
vity, the pack, the hive, the mass.” The discovery of social laws by 
individual free-thought is fast creating a prison for him, stronger than the 
one he had in the former age of convention. The rise of Fascist Italy, Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia, where the individual is completely sacrificed 
at the altar of the coUectivity—the State—and where the individual life 
in all its phases is rigidly controlled by the State, indicates the direction 
of the new age of convention. And if social development continues in this 
direction, it is sure that it would bring in a new individualistic age “led 
probabfy by the principles of an extreme philosophical Anarchism.” “ 

But there are reasons to believe that this course of social development 
is not inevitable. It is being gradually realised that “reason is not the 
sovereign master of our being...it cannot succeed in giving a perfect law 
to the other estates of the realm, although it may impose on them a tem¬ 
porary and imperfect order as a passage to higher perfection.” Truth 
is recognised to be supra-rational and intuition a better light than reason. 
Man has a body, no doubt, and life and mind too; but he is essentially a 
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spiritual being. Instead of saying that he has a soul, it is better to say that 
he is a soul. And science which has been so triumphant in the domains of 
the physical, vital and the mental, finds itself utterly impotent in the sphere 
of the inner being of man. Here reason has to give place to the supra- 
rational intuition. Consequently, we find in the modem European thoi^t 
an anti-rational movement led by Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Bergson and 
William James. In the philosophy of Descartes and Spinoza, in the 
beginning of the modem period of European philosophy, we find that 
great emphasis was laid on the mathematical principles. We find a turn¬ 
ing back of the pendulum in Rousseau, Kant and Schopenhauer. It is 
said that reason fell ill with Rousseau, took to bed with Kant and died with 
Schopenhauer. This anti-rational and pro-romantic movement of Europe 
had its basis on the faint realisation that the physical aspect of man, which 
can be successfully tackled with by reason, is only an insignificant aspect 
of him. His truer nature resides elsewhere into which reason cannot peep. 
Further, the East by coming in contact with the progressive West, has 
avrakened from its long slumber. The individualism of the East is not 
likely to be a reproduction of that of the West. Because of her past glori¬ 
ous spiritual tradition, it is not likely that she would initiate a typal order 
of economic rationalism. Sri Aurobindo says : “The influence of the 
East is likely to be rather in the direction of subjectivism and practical 
spirituality...”” 

Apart from these two, there is another and more important consider¬ 
ation for believing that the present social development in the West is 
not natural or normal; that the normal course will take a different direc¬ 
tion. The individualistic age of Europe has given two ideas which have 
become pan and parcel of the culture of the modern nations and, so, can¬ 
not be ignored by any nation. The first is the democratic principle, that 
every individual has a right to the full development that he is capable of; 
that no class can suppress any other; that social well-being means the well¬ 
being of the individual members of the society. This is the basis of the 
ideal of socialistic pattern of society. The second one is that man is not 
merely a social unit; that his worth cannot be judged solely by the func¬ 
tion he does in society. He is a social being no doubt; but he has an exis¬ 
tence of his own apart from the social context. He is not merely an atom or 
a cell of the social body, as the Fascists or the Communists would have us 
believe. The cells of the body have no separate existence of their own, while 
each individual is, in a sense, an end in himself. nature of man is 
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such that the individual existence cannot be sacrificed to the collectiviQr 
without making him essentially different, as it can be in the case of ants 
and bees who are only members of an ant**hill or hive without any separate 
individuality. 

These two principles of the Western individualistic age agree funda¬ 
mentally with the ideals of the spiritual East and can very well be com¬ 
bined for moulding the course of future social development. Thus, 
modem developments in thought and the impact of the spiritual East 
on the rationalistic West indicate that the coming of a subjective age is 
more natural and normal. 

This new turn in thought is reflected in the changed conception of 
education of the children we find current now-a-days. Formerly, educa¬ 
tion consisted in fitting a child into a mould fixed by the conventional 
ideas without any consideration for individual aptitude. Now-a-days 
it is held that a child should be brought up, not according to any set 
formula applying equally to all the members of any class, but in conside¬ 
ration of the inherent faculty of the child, in the direction of his inner 
nature. This new principle of education recognises that man is an organic 
being and not a plastic material to be moulded into any shape and this is 
a step towards subjectivism. 

The development of subjectivism as a new trend of thought is more 
conspicuous in the modern conception of nation than in any other sphere. 
So long a nation was looked upon as a geographical boundary, the land of 
our birth, the Janmabhumi, and so science could attempt to find out laws 
of its development and mould its life and we had, in the domain of Socio¬ 
logy, the materialistic interpretation of history. But now it is being 
gradually realised that each nation has a soul, just as an individual has, 
and that innermost core of national individuality has to be reached. This 
tendency was illustrated in the Swadeshism in India and the People’s 
determination to cease to ape the Europeans and take 'their outward 
forms. India was looked upon as “Mother”. 

V 

In the subjective age man begins to look deeper into his self by with¬ 
drawing his attention from external forms and live from within. He is 
guided not by reason but by self-knowledge. But this age has a danger. 
One may withdraw his attention from without and turn wdthin, but he may 
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not go deep enough and stumble on the ego mistaking it to be the true self. 
In other words, subjectivism may be true or false. If it is built on the 
it becomes asuric; if on the self, divine. Nazi Germany, for e3(^ple, fol¬ 
lowed subjectivism, but of the wrong type. As she mistook the ego for 
the true self, she attempted to convert other nations forcibly to her ideas 
and conquer the whole world. An ego is set against other egos and there is 
an interminable struggle between the different egos leading to mutual 
destruaion and not mutual fulhlment. Therefore, we must realise that 
'*the ego is not the self; there is one self of all”.^^ Just as an individual is 
not complete by himself but has intimate connections with others, each 
being a form of the one divinity, a wave of the same ocean; so also a 
nation, though it should develop according to its special svadharma, cannot 
succeed in its aim, for the simple reason that each nation is the self-revela¬ 
tion of the same cosmic spirit. It is just there that German subjectivism 
failed to realise its aim and so failed to usher in the age of true subject¬ 
ivism, though by turning attention inward and stressing the psychological 
faaors in the development of history, she unconsciously hinted upon a 
direction towards which human societies must move in order to realise 
their divine potentialities. 

Nazism is based on the philosophy of supermanhood as propounded by 
Nietzsche. He was, no doubt, right in emphasising power. Power is a divine 
attribute and must be an essential feature of the superman. There is a fight 
between the forces of good and evil not only in the mind of the individuals 
but also in the human collectivity—in society. And the forces of evil can 
be destroyed only by power. But Nietzsche’s mistake lay in his exclusive 
worship of power. Only Asura is exclusively power. But God is complex. 
He is knowledge, love and power, a harmonious absolute of these, but 
none exclusively. Sri Aurobindo believes that power is an essential 
element of reality, but unlike Nietzsche he maintains: “Power must bow 
its neck to the yoke of Light and Love before it can do any real good to 
the race.”*® Power must be solidly based on knowledge and inspired 
by love. As Dr. Haridas Chaudhury rightly says, “The Christian emphasis 
on Love, the Nietzschean emphasis on Power and the Greek emphasis on 
knowledge, represent but complementary fragments of truth.”*® The 
Superman, as envisaged by Sri Aurobindo, is dead in ego and a true ins¬ 
trument of the Divine Will. In the age of true subjectivism the super¬ 
men will be the dominant members of society. 


^R. Mukhckji 
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ACT I 


Scene I 


TheKing's Court at Salamanca 

King Philip, Conrad, Beltran, Roncedas, Guzman, Antonio, Basil, Ismenia, 
Brigida, Grandees 


Count Beltran. 


King Philip 


Beltran 


Sire ? 


King Philip 

Shall we know the device ? 
Beltran 

It is no secret, Sire. And yet so little 
This toy is mine, the name’s far off from me. 

Castilians, forged iron of old time 

Armies to wield and empires, we’re astray 

With these smooth, silken things. We were never valiant 

Vega with Calderon to weigh and con 

Devices. But our sons, Sire, have outstripped 

Their rough begetters, almost they are Frenchmen. 

Speak you, Antonio. 


Antonio 

‘Tis the Judgment, Sire, 
Of Paris and the Rape Spartan Helen. 
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King Philip 


That is an old device 


Ismenia 
Antonio ? He 

Antonio ? O my poor eyes misled, 
Whither have you wandered ? 

Beltran 


Hush. 


Antonio 


The older, Sire, 

The fitter for a masque that’s heard but once. 

For the swift action of the stage speeds on 
And slow conception labouring after it 
Roughens its subtleties, blurs o’er its shades. 

Sees masses only. Then if the plot is new. 

The mind engrossed with incidents, omits 
To take the breath of flowers and lingering shade 
In hurrying with the stream. But the plot known. 

It is at leisure and may cull in running 

Those delicate, scarcely-hecded strokes, which lost 

Perfection’s disappointed. There art comes in 

To justify genius. Being old besides 

The subject occupies^ creative labour 

To make old new. The other’s but invention, 

A frail thing, though a gracious. He’s creator 
Who greatly handles great material. 

Calls order out of the abundant deep. 

Not who invents sweet shadows out of air. 

Pardon, Sir, I forgot my limits thus 
To speak at random in so great a presence. . 


amplifies 
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Act One Scene One 


King Philip 

You have a hopeful son, Lord Beltran, modest 
And witty, a fair conjunction, a large critic 
And taking speaker. 


Isrnenia 

True, O true ! He has taken 
My heart out of my bosom. 

Brigida 

Will you hush ? 

King Philip 

Count, I have heard your lands are very lavish 
In Nature’s best. I think I have not seen them. 
Indeed I grudge each rood of Spanish earth 
My eyes have not perused, my heart stored up. 

Yet what with foreign boyhood, strange extraction 
And hardly reaching with turmoil to power 
I am a stranger purely. I have swept 
Through beautiful Spain more like a wind than man. 
Now fugitive, now blown into my right 
On a mere whirlwind of success. But maybe 
Great occupation has disabled you 
From this poor trifle also. 


Beltran 
I avow 

My son would answer better. Sire. I care not 
Whether this tree be like a tower or that 
A dragon : and I never saw mj^elf 
Difference iwixt field and field, save the main one 
Of size, boundary and revenucj and those 
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Were great once,—why now lessened and by whom 
I will not move you by repeating. Sire, 

Although my heart speaks of it feelingly. 

King Philip 

Speak then, Antonio, but tell me not 
Of formal French demesnes and careful parks. 

Life dressed like a stone lady, statuesque. 

They please the judging eye, but not the heart. 
When Nature is disnatured, all her glowing 
Great outlines chillingly disharmonised 
Into stiff lines, the heart’s dissatisfied. 

Asks freedom, wideness, it compares the sweep 
Of the large heavens above and feels a discord. 

Your architects plan beauty by the yard. 

Weigh sand with sand, parallel line with line 
But miss the greatest. Since uncultured force 
Though rude, yet striking home, by far exceeds 
Artisan’s work, mechanically good. 

Antonio 

Our fields, Sire, are a rural holiday. 

Not Nature carved 


King Philip 

Has she a voice to you ? 
Silent, she’s not so fair. 


Antonio 

Yes, we have brooks 

Muttering through sedge and stone, and willows by them 
Leanii^ dishevelled and forget-me-nots. 

Wonders cf lurking azure, rue and mallow. 

Honeysuckle and p>ainful meadowsweet 
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Act One Scene One 


And when we’re tired of watching the rich bee 
Murmur absorbed about one lonely flower 
Then we can turn and hear a noon of birds. 
Each on his own heart’s quite intent, yet all 
Join sweetness at melodious intervals. 

King Philip 


You have many trees ? 


Antonio 

Glades, Sire, and green assemblies 
And separate giants bending to each other 
As if they longed to meet. Some are pranked out, 
Others wear merely green like tbresters. 

Ismenia 

Can hatred sound so sweet? Are enemies’ voices 
Like hail of angels to the ear, Brigida? 

Brigida 

Hush, fool. We are too near. Someone will mark you. 

Istnenm 

Why, cousin, if they do, what harm ? Sure all 
Unblamed may praise sweet music when they hear it. 


Brigida 

Rule your tongue, madam. Or must I leave you ? 

Kittg Philip 

You have made me sorrowful. How different 
Is this pale picture of a Court, these walls 
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Shut out from honest breathing; God kept not 
His quarries in the wild and distant hills 
For such perversion. It was sin when first 
Hands serried stone with stone. Guzman, you are * 
A wise, a patient reasoner,—is it not better 
To live in the great air God made for us, 

A peasant in the open glory of earth. 

Feeling it, yet not knowing it, like him 
To drink the cool life-giving brook nor crave 
The sour fermented madness of the grape 
Nor the dull exquisiteness of far-fetched viands 
For the tired palate, but black bread or maize. 

Mere wholesome ordinary corn. Think you not 
A life so in the glorious sunlight bathed. 

Straight nursed and suckled from the vigorous Earth 
With shaping labour and the homely touch 
Of the great hearty mother, edifies 
A nobler kind than nourished is in Courts ? 

But we are even as children quite removed 
From those her streaming breasts, and of the sun 
Defrauded and the lusty salutation 
Of wind and rain, grow up amphibious nothing. 
Non-man, who are too sickly wise for earth 
And too corrupt to be the heirs of heaven. 

Guzman 

I think not so. Your Highness. 

King Philip 

Not so, Guzman ? 

Is not a peasant happier than a king ? 

For he has useful ph3rsical toil and sleep 
Unbroken as a child’s. He is not hedged 
By swathing ceremony which forbids 
A king to feel himself a man. He has friends. 

For he has equals. And in youth he marries 
The comrade of his boyhood whom he loved 
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Act One Scene One 


And gets on that sweet helper stalwart children, 

Then brings his grandchildren climbing on his knees, 
A happy calm old man; because he lived 
Man’s genuine life and goes with task accomplished 
Thro’ death as thro’ a gate, not questioning. 

Gusman 

Each creature labouring in his own vocation 
Desires another’s and deems the heavy burden 
Of his own fate the world’s sole heaviness. 

Each thing’s to its perceptions limited, 

Another’s are to it intangible, 

A shadow far away, quite bodiless, 

Lost in conjecture’s wide impalpable. 

On its unceasing errand through the void 
The earth rolls on, a blind and moaning sphere. 

It knows not Venus’ sorrows, but it looks 
With envy crying, “These have light ami beauty, 

I only am all dark and comfortless”. 

The land yearning for life, endeavours seaward, 

The sea, weary of motion, pines to turn 
Into reposeful earth : yet were this done 
Each would repine again and hare the doer; 

The land would miss its flowers and grass and birds, 
The sea long for the coral and the cave. 

For he who made labour the base of life, 

Gave with it power, a thing so dear to existence. 

To lose’t is death. Toil is the form of power; 

Nay, toil’s self creates answering energy 
And makes the loss of toil a wretchedness. 

The labourer physically is divine. 

Inward a void, yet in his limits blest. 

But were the city’s cultured son, who turns 
Watching an envious, crying “Were I simple. 

Primeval in my life as he, how happy !”, 

Into such environs confined, how then 
His temperament would beat against the bars 
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Of circumstance and rage for wider field. 
Uninterchangeable their natures stand 
And self-confined; for so Earth made them, Earth, 
The brute and kindly mother groping for mind. 

She of her vigorous nature bore her sons 
Made lusty with her milk and the warm force 
Redundant in her veins, else like the lark 
Aiming from her to heaven. And souls are there 
Who rooted in her puissant animalism 
Are greatly earthy, yet widen to the void 
And heighten to the sky. But these are rare 
And of no privileged country citizens 
Nor to the city bounded nor the field. 

They are wise and royal in the furrow, keep 
In schools their chastened vigour from the soil 
'I’o base their spirits vastly. Man is strong 
Antaeuslike, based on his native Earth 
From which being lifted great communities 
Die in their intellectual grandeur. So then 
Let the soil’s son and grafting of the city 
Keep their conditions, heightened or refreshed 
With breath and force of each a different spirit 
If may bo; one not admit untutored envy 
The other vain imagination making 
Return to nature a misleading name 
For a reversion most unnatural. 

King Philip 

You reason well, Guzman; nor must we pine 
At stations where God and his saints have set us. 
And yet because I’d feel the rural air. 

Of greatness unreminded, I will go 
Tomorrow as a private nobleman. 

My lords, forget for one day I’m the king 
Nor watch my moods, nor with your eyes wait on me 
Nor disillusionize by high observance 
But keep as to an equal courtesy. 
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Act One Scene One 


Majordomo 


But, Your Majesty— 


King Philip 

Well, Sir, Your Ancient Wisdom- 
Majordomo 


The Kings of Spain— 


King Philip 

Are absolute, you'ld say. 
Over men only ? Custom masters kings. 

I’ll not be ruled by your stale ceremonies 
As kings are by an arrogating Senate, 

But will control them, wear them when I will, 

Walk disencumbered when I will. Enough 

You have done your part in protest. I have heard you. 

And now, my lords. 


Lords 

Your Highness is obeyed. 
King Philip 

Tell on, Aniomo, who perform the masque. 

Beltran 

That can I tell Your Highness, rural girls, 

The daughters of the soil, whom country air 
Has given the ruddy health to bloom in their checks. 
Full of our Spanish sunlight arc they, voiced 
Like Junos and will make our ladies pale 
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Before them. There’s a Miller’s lovely daughter, 

A marvel. Robed in excellent apparel 
As she will be, there’s not a maid in Spain 
Can stand beside her and stay happy. My sons 
Have spared nor words nor music nor array 
Nor beauty to exprass their loyal duty. 

King Philip 

I am much graced by this their gentle trouble 
And yet. Lord Beltran, there are nobler things 
Than these brocaded masques, not that I scorn these. 

Do not believe I would be so ungracious,— 

Nor anything belittle in which true hearts 
Interpret their rich silence. Yet there’s one 
Desire, I would exchange for many masques, 

’Tis noble: an easy word bestows it wholly. 

And yet, I fear, for you too difficult. 

Beltran 

My lord, you know my service and should not 

Doubt my compliance. Name and take it. Else judge me. 

King Philip 

Why, noble reconcilement, Conde Beltran; 

Sweet friendship between mighty jarring houses 
And by great intercession war renounced 
Betwixt magnificent hearts : these are the masques 
Most sumptuous, these the glorious theatres 
That subjects should present to princes. Conrad 
And noble Beltran, I respect the wrath 
Sunders your pride : yet mildness has the blessing 
Of God and is religion’s perfect mood. 

Admit that better weakness. Throw your hearts 
Wide to the knocks of entering peace : let not 
The ashes of a rage the world renounces 
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Smoulder between you nor outdated griefs 
Keep living. What, quite silent ? Will you, Conrad, 

Refuse to me your answer, who so often 
Have for my sake your very life renounced ? 

Conrad 

My lord, the hate that I have never cherished 

I know not how to abandon. Not in the sway 

Of other men’s affections I have lived 

But walked in the straight road my fortunes build me. 

Let any love who will or any hate who will, 

I take both with a calm, unburdened spirit, 

Inarm my lover as a friend, embrace 
My enemy as a wrestler : do my will. 

Because it is my will, go where I go, 

Because my path lies there. If any cross me, 

That is his choice, not mine. And if he suffer. 

Again it is his choice, not mine. It’s I, 

That is my star. I curse him not for it: 

My fate’s beyond his making as my spirit’s 
Above affection by him. I hate no man. 

And if Lord Beltran give to me his hand, 

I will most gladly clasp it and forget 
Outdated injuries and wounds long healed. 

Beltran 

O you are most noble, Conrad, most benign. 

Who now can say the ill-doer ne’er forgives ? 

Conrad has dispossessed my kinsmen, slam 
My vassals, me of ancient lands relieved. 

Thinned my great house: but Beltran is forgiven. 

Will you not now enlarge your generous nature. 

Wrong me still more, have new and ampler room 
For exercise to your forgiving heart, 

I must embrace misfortune and fresh loss 
Before your friendship, lord. 
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King Philip 

No more of this. 

Beltran 

Pardon, Your Highness; this was little praise 
For so decpi Christianity. Lord Conrad, 

I will not trouble you further. And perhaps 
With help of the good saints and holy Virgin 
I too shall make me some room to pardon in. 

Conrad 

I fear you not, Lord Count. Our swords have clashed; 
Mine was the stronger. For what I have won, 

I got it by decree of arms. So you 
Had won mine, had you taken sides with fortune 
And kept her faithful with your sword. Your satire 
Has no sharp edge till it cut that from me, 

Kittg Philip 

This is improfitable. No more of it. 

Lord Conrad, you go homeward with the dawn ? 

Conrad 

Wimiing your gracious leave to have with me 
My sisters. Sir. 


King Philip 

The Queen is very loth 
To lose her favourite, but to disappoint you 
Much more unwilling. You’ll come with me, 
My lords, you too. Lord Beltran. 

* much 
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Exeunt King, Beltran, Guzman & Grandees 
Roncedas 

A word, Sir 


Conrad 

As many as you will, Roncedas. 

Roncedas 


This, (whispers) 

My lord, your good friend always. 

Conrad 


So you have been. 

Exit' Roncedas 

Gjusin, and sweetest sister, I am bound 
Homeward upon a task that needs my presence. 

Don Mario and his wife will bring you there. 

Arc you content or shall I stay for you ? 

Ismenia 

With all you do, dear brother, yet would have 
Your blessing by me. 


Conrad 

May your happiness 
Greatly exceed my widest wishes. 


Ismenia 

It must do, brother or I am unhappy 


So 
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Brigida 

What task will he have now ? Some girl-lifting. 
What other task ! Shall we go, cousin ? 

Ismenia 


Stay. 

Let us not press so closely after them. 

Brigida 

Good manners ? Oh, your pardon. I was blind. 

Basil 

Arc you a lover or a fish,^ Antonio? 

Speak. She yet lingers. 

Antonio 
Speak ? 

Basil 


The devil remove you 

Where you can never more have sight of her. 

I lose all patience. 


Brigida 

Cousin, I know you’re tired 
With standing. Sit, and if you tire with that. 

As perseverance is a powerful virtue. 

For your reward the dumb may speak to you. 


sbcepi 
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Act Dm Scene One 


Ismenia 

What shall I do, dear girl ? 

Brigida 

Why, speak the first, 
Count Conrad’s sister ! Be the Mahomet 
To your poor mountain. Hang me if 1 think not 
The prophet’s hill more moveable of the two; 

An earthquake stirs not this. What ails the man ? 

He has made a wager with some lamp-post surely. 

Istnema 

Brigida, arc you mad ? Be so immodest ? 

A stranger and my house’s enemy ! 

Brigida 

No, never speak to him. It would be indeed 
Horribly forward. 


Ismenia 

Why, you jest, Brigida. 

I’m no such light thing that I must be dumb 
Lest men mistake my speaking. Let frail men 
Or men suspect to their own purity 
Guard every issue of speech and gesture. Wherefore 
Should I be hedged so meanly in? To greet 
With few words, cold and grave, as is befitting 
This gentle youth, why do you call immodest ? 

Brigida 


You must not. 
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Jstnenta 

Must not ? Why, I will. 
Brigida 


You must not, child. 


I say 


Ismenia 

I will then, not because 
I wish (why should I ?), but because you always 
Provoke me with your idle prudities. 

Brigida 

Good ! You’ve been wishing it the last half-hour 
And now you arc provoked to’t. Charge him, charge him. 
I stand here as reserve. 


Ismenia 


Impossible creature ! 
But no ! You shall not turn me. 

Brigida 


’Twas not my meaning. 


Ismema 


Sit- 

Basil 

Rouse yourself, Antonio. Gather back 
Your manhood, or you’re shamed without rctrievatr 
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Act One Scene One 


Ismenia 


Help me, Brigida. 


Rrigida 
Not I, cousin. 
Ismenia 


Sir, 

You spoke divinely well. I say this, Sir, 

Not to recall to you that we have met— 

Since you will not remember—but because 
I would not have you—anyone—think this of me 
That since you are Antonio and my enemy 
And much have hurt me—to the heart, therefore 
When one speaks or does worthily, I can 
Admire not, nor love merit, whosoe’er 
Its receptacle. This was my meaning. 

I could not bear one should not know this of me. 
Therefore I spoke. 


Basil 

Speak or be dumb forever. 

Ismenia 

I see, you have mistook me why I spoke 
-And scorn me. Sir, you may be right to think 
You have so sweet a tongue would snare the birds 
From off the branches, ravish an enemy, 

—Some such poor wretch there may be—witch her heart out. 

If you could care for anything so cheap 

And hold it in your hand, lost,—lost,—Oh me ! 

Brigida ! 
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Basil 

O base silence ! Speak ! She is 
Confounded. Speak, you sheep, you ! 

Ismenia 


Though this is so, 

You do me wrong to think me such an one, 

Most flagrant wrong, Antonio. To think that I 
Wait one word of your lips to woo you, yearn 
To be your loving servant at a word 
From you,—one only word and I am yours. 

Basil 

Admirable lady ! Saints, can you be dumb 
Who hear this? 


Ismenia 

Still you scorn me. For all this 
You shall not make me angry. Do you imagine 
Because you know I am Lord Conrad’s sister 
And lodge with Donna Clara Santa Cruz 
In the street Velasquez, and you have seen it 
With marble front and the quaint mullioned windows. 
That you need only after vespers, when 
The streets are empty, stand there, and I will 
Send one to you ? Indeed, indeed I merit not 
You should think poorly of me. If you’re noble 
And do not scorn me, you will carefully 
Observe the tenour of my prohibition, 

Brigida. 


Brigida 

Come away with your few words, 

Your cold grave words. You have frozen his speech with them. 

Exeunt 
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Antonio 

Heavens ! it was she—her words were not a dream, 

Yet I was dumb. There was a majesty 

Even in her tremulous playfulness, a thrill 

When she smiled most, made my heart beat too quickly 

For speech. O that I should be dumb and shamefast, 

When with one step I might grasp Paradise. 

Basil 


Antonio ! 


Antonio 

I was not deceived. She blushed. 

And the magnificent scarlet to her cheeks 
Welled from her heart an ocean inexhaustible. 

Rose but outcrimsoned rose. Yes, every word 
Royally marred the whiteness of her checks 
With new impossibilities of beauty. 

She blushed, and yet as with an angry shame 
Of that delicious weakness, gallantly 
Her small imperious head she held erect 
And strove in vain to encourage those sweet lids 
That fluttered lower and lower. O that but once 
My tongue had been as bold as were mine eyes ! 

But these were fastened to her as with cords, 
Courage in them naked necessity. 

Basil 

Ah poor Antonio. You’re bewitched, you’re maimed, 
Antonio. You must make her groan who did this. 
One sense will always now be absent from him. 
Lately he had no tongue. Now that’s returned 
His ears are gone on leave. Hark you, Antonio 
Why do we stay here ? 
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Antonio 

I am in a dream. 

Lead where you will; since there is no place now 
In all the world, but only she or silence. 
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Scene 2 


A garden at the town-house of Count Beltran, Antonio, Basil 

Basil 

I am abashed of* you. What, make a lady 
Woo you, and she a face so excellent. 

Of an address so admirably lovely 
It shows a goddess in her—at each sentence 
Let pause to give you opportunity 
Then shame with the dead silence of the hall 
For her continual answer. Fie, you’re not 
Antonio, you are not Beltran’s issue. Seek 
Your kindred in the snowdrifts of the Alps 
Or call a post your father. 

Antonio 
I deserve 

Your ensure, Basil. Yet were it done again, 

I know I should again be dumb. My tongue 
Teems in imagination but is barren 
In actuality. When I am from her, 

I woo her witlv the accent of a god, 

'My mind o’erflows with words as the wide Nile 
With waters. Let her but appear and I 
Am her poor mute. She may do her will with me 
And O remember but her words. When she. 

Ah she^ my white divinity with that kindness 
- Celestial in the smiling of her eyes 
And in her voice the world’s gr^t music, rose 
Of blushing frankness, half woman and half angel. 

Crowned me unwooed, lavished on me her heart 
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In her prodigious liberality. 

Could I then speak ? O to have language then 
Had been the index to a shallow love. 

Basil 

Away ! You modest lovers are the blot 
Of manhood, traitors to our sovereignty. 

I’d have you banished, all of you, and kept 

In desert islands, where no petticoat 

Should enter, so the brood of you might perish ? 


Antonio 

You speak against the very sense of love 
Which lives by service. 


Basil 

Flat treason ! Was not man made 
Woman’s superior that he might control her. 

In strength to exact obedience and in wisdom 
To guide her will, in wit to keep her silent. 

Three Herculean labours. O were women 

Once loose, they would new-deluge earth with words, 

Sapiently base creation on its apex. 

Logic would be new-modelled, arithmetic 
Grow drunk and reason despairing abdicate. 

No thunderbolt could stop a woman’s will 
Once it is started. 


Antonio 

O you speak at ease, 

Loved you, you would recant this without small 
Torture to quicken you. 
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'X^fWW 


fl 


ir 1 rccaxu; 

wshj Antonio, I had known your case 
rlier. I would have taught you how to love. 

Antonio 

)me, will you woo a woman ? Teach me at least 
' diagram, upon a blackboard. 

Batfil 

Well, 

will so, if it should hearten your weak spirits, 
nd now I think of it, I am resolved 
11 publish a new Art of Love, shall be 
he only Ovid memorable. 


Antonio 

On, on ! Let’s hear you. 
Basil 

•irst, I would kiss her. 

Antonio 

What, without leave asked ? 
Basil 

Leave ? Ask a woman leave to kiss her ! Why 
What was she made for else ? 

Antonio 

If she is angry ? 
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Basil 

So much the better. Then you by repetition 
Convince her of your manly strength, which is 
A great point gained at the outset and moreover 
Your duty, comfortable to yourself. 

Besides she likes it. On the same occasion 
When she will scold, Fll silence her with wit. 
Laughter breaks down impregnable battlements. 
Let me but make her smile and there is conquest 
Won by the triple strength, horse, foot, artillery. 
Of eloquence, wit and muscle. Then but remains 
Pacification, with or else without 
The Church’s help, that’s a mere form and makes 
No difference to the principle. 

Antonio 

There should be 

Inquisitions for such as you. What after ? 


Basil 

Nothing unless you wish to assure the conquest, 

Not plunder it merely like a Tamerlane. 

I’ll teach that also. ’Tis but making her 
Realise her inferiority. 

Unanswerably and o’erwhelmingly 
Show her how fortunate she is to get you 
And all her life too short for gratitude; 

That you have robbed her merely for her good. 

To civilize her or to train her up : 

Punish each word that shows want of affection. 

Plague her to death and make her thank you for it. 
Accustom her to sing hosannas to you 
When you beat her. All this is ordinary. 

And every wise benevolent conqueror 

Has learnt the trick of it. Then she’ll love you for evtSr. 
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Act One Scene Tn'& 


Antonio 

You are a Pagan and would burn for this 
If Love still kept his Holy Office. 

Basil 


Am safe from him. 

Antonio 

And therefore boast secure]} 
Conducting in imagination wars 
That others have the burden of. I’ve seen 
The critical civilian in his chair 
Win famous victories with wordy carnage, 

Guide his strategic finger o’er a map, 

Cry “Eugene’s fault ! here Marlboro’ was to blame, 
And look, a child might see it, Villars’ plain error 
That lost him Malplaquel !” I think you arc 
Just such a pen-and-paper strategist. 

A wooer ! 


Basil 

Death, I will have pity on you, 
Antonio. You shall sec my great example 
And learn by me. 

Antonio 

Good, I’m your pupil. But hear, 
A pretty face or I’ll not enter for her, 

Well bom or I shall much discount your prowess. 

Basil 

t 

Agreed. And yet they say experimentum 
In corporc vili. But I take your terms 
Lest you substract me for advantages. 
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Antonio 

Look where the enemy comes. You arc well off 
If you can win her. 


Basil 

A rare face, by Heaven. 
Almost too costly a piece of goods for this 
Mad trial. 


Antonio 

You sound retreat ? 

Basil 

Not I an inch. 

Watch how I’ll overcrow her 

Antonio 

Hush, she’s here. 


Brigida 


Enter Brigida 


Sefior, I was bidden to deliver this letter to you. 

Basil 


To me, sweetheart ? 

Brigida 

I have the inventory of ypu in my books, if you be he truly. I will 
study it. Hair of the ordinary poetic length, dress indefinable, a modest 
address, — I think not you, Senor,— a nob lemanner, — Pooh, no ! ■— 
a handsome face. I am sure not to you, Sefior. 
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Act Cm Scifie Tm 


Basil 

Humph. 

Antonio 

Well, cousin. All silent ? Open your batteries, open your batteries ! 

Basil 

Wait, wait. Ought a conqueror to be hurried ? Giesar liimself 
must study his ground before he attempts it. You will hear my trumpets 
instanter. 

Brigida 

Will you take your letter. Sir ? 

Antonio 


To me then, maiden ? A dainty-looking note, and I marvel much 
from whom it can be. I do not know the handwriting. A lady’s, seemingly, 
yet it has a touch of the masculine too—-there la rapidity and initiative 
in its flow. Fair one, from w'hom comes tins ? 

Brigadia 

Why, Sir, I am not her signature; which if you will look within, there 
I doubt not you will find a solution of your difficulty. 

Basil 

Here’s a clever woman, Antonio, to think of that, and she but eighteen 
or a miracle. 


Well, cousin. 


Antonio 


Brigida 


This Don Witty-patc eyes me strangely. I fear he will recognize me. 
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Antonio 

Ismcnia O^trocadiz 1 O my joy. 

Brigida 

You’re ill sir, you change colour. 

Antonio 


Now, by Heaven 

Were death within my heart’s door or his blast 
Upon my eyelids, this would exile him. 

The writing swims before me. 

Brigida 

Sir, you pale 

Extremely. Is there no poison in that letter ? 

Antonio 

O might I so be poisoned hourly. Let me 
No longer dally with my happiness. 

Let it take wings or turn a dream. Hail, letter. 

For thou hast come from that white hand I worship. 

“To Lord Antonio: 

Seiior, how you may deem of my bold wooing, 

How cruelly I suffer in your thoughts, 

I dread to think. Take the plain truth, Antonio. 

I cannot live without your love. If you 
From this misdoubt my nobleness or infer 
A wanton haste or instability,— 

As men pretend quick love is quickly spent— 

Tear up this letter, and with it my heart. 

And yet I hope you will not tear it. I love you 
And since I saw our family variance 
And your too noble fearfulness withhold me 
From my heart’s lord 1 have thrown from me shame 
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Act One l^em ftoo 


And the admired dalliance of women 
To bridge it. Come to me, Antonio ! Come, 

But come in honour. I am not nor can be 
So far degenerate from my house’s greatness 
Or my pure self to love ignobly. Dear, 

I have thrown from me modesty’s coy pretences 
But the reality I’ll grapple to me 
Qose as your image. I am loth to end, 

Yet must, and therefore will I end with this 
‘Beloved, love me, respect me or forget me’.” 

Writing more sweet than any yet that came 
From heaven to earth, O thou dear revelation. 

Make my lips holy. Ah, could I imagine 
Thee the white hand that wrote thee, I were blest 
Utterly. Thou hast made me twice myself. 

I think I am another than Antonio. 

The sky seems nearer to me or the earth 
Environed with a sacred light. O come ! 

I’ll study to imprint this on my heart, 

That when death comes he’ll find it there and leave it, 

A monument and an immortal writing. 

Basil 

Damsel, you are of the Lady Ismenia’s household ? 

Brigida 

A poor relative of hers, Senor. 

Basil 

Your face seems strangely familiar to me. Have I not seen you in 
some place where I constantly resort ? 

Br^ida 

0 Sir, I hope you do not think so meanly of me, I am a poor girl but 
an honest. 
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How, how ? 


Basil 


Brigida 

I know not how. I spoke only as the spirit moved me. 


Basil 

You have a marvellously nimble tongue. Two words with you. 

Brigida 

Willingly, Scfior, if you exceed not measure. 


Basil 

Fair one— 

Brigida 

Oh, Sir, I am glad I listened. I like your two words extremely. God 
be with you. 

Basil 

Why, I have not begun yet. 

Brigida 

The more shame to your arithmetic. If your teacher had reckoned as 
loosely with his cane>cuts, he would have made the carefuller scholar. 

Basil 

God’s wounds, will you listen to me ? 
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Act One Scene ITwo 


Brigida 

Well, Sir, I will not insist upon numbers. But pray, for your own sake, 
swear no more. No eloquence will long stand such draft upon it. 

Basil 

If you would listen, I would tell you a piece of news that might please 
you. 


Bngida 

Let it be good news, new news and repeatable news and 1 will thank 
you for it. 


Basil 

Sure, maiden, you are wondrous beautiful. 

Brigida 

Senor, Queen Anne is dead. Tell me the next. 

Basil 


The next is, I will kiss you. 


Brigida 

Oh, Sir, that’s a prophecy. Well, death and kissing come to all of 
us, and by what disease the one or by whom the other, wise men care 
not to forecast. It profits little to study calamities beforehand. When it 
comes, I pray God I may learn to take it with resignation, if I cannot do 

better. 


Basil 

By my life, I will kiss you and without farther respite. 
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Brigida 


On what ground ? 


Basil 

Have I not told you, you are beautiful. 

Brigida 

So has my mirror, not once but a hundred times, and never yet offered 
to kiss me. When it docs, I’ll allow your logic. No, wc arc already near 
enough to each other. Pray, keep your distance. 

Basil 

I will establish my argument with my lips. 


Brigida 

1 will defend mine with my hand. I promise you ’twill prove the abler 
dialectician of the two. 


Basil 


WcU. 


Brigida 

I am glad you think so, Senor. My lord, I cannot stay. What shall 
I tell my lady ? 


Antonio 

Tell her my heart is at her feet, and I 
Am hers, hers only until heaven ceases 
And after. Tell her that 1 am more blest 
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Act One Scene Two 


In her sweet condescension to my humbleness 
Than Ilian Anchises when Love’s mother 
Stooped from her golden heavens into his lap. 

Tell her that as a goddess I revere her 
And as a saint adore; that she and life 
Are one to me, for I’ve no heart but her, 

No atmosphere beyond her pleasure, light 
But what her eyes allow me. Tell, O tell her— 

Brigida 

Hold, hold, Senor. You may tell her all this yourself. I would not 
remember the half of it and could not understand the other half. Shall 
I tell her, you will come surely ? 

Antonio 

As sure as is the sun to its fixed hour 
Or midnight to its duty. I will come. 

Brigida 

Good ! there are at last three words a poor girl can understand, Mark 
then, you will wait a while after nighti’all, less than half a bowshot from 
the place you know towards the Square Velasquez, within sight of the 
Donna’s windows. Then I will come to you. Sir, if your sword be half 
as ready and irresistible as your tongue, I would gladly have you there 
with him, though saint lago grant that neither prove necessary. You 
look sad. Sir. God save you for a witty and eloquent gentleman. 


Antonio 

O cousin 1 am betwitched with happiness. 
Pardon me that I leave you. Solitude 
Demands a god and godlike I am grown 
Unto myseE This letter deifies me. 

I will be sole with my felicity. 


Exit 


n 


Exit 
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Basil 

God grant that I am not bewitched also ! Saints and aagels ! How 
is it ? How did it happen ? Is the sun still in heaven ? Is that the song 
of a bird or a barrel-organ ? I am not drunk either. I can still distinguish 
between a tree and the squirrel upon it. What, am I not Basil ? whom 
men call the witty and eloquent Basil ? Did I not laugh from the womb ? 
Was not my first cry a jest upon the world I came into ? Did I not invent 
a conceit upon my mother’s milk ere I had sucked of it? Death ! And have 
I been bashed and beaten by the tongue of a girl ? silenced by a common 
purveyor of impertinences ? It is so and yet it cannot be. I begin to 
believe in the dogmas of the materialist. The gastric juice rises in my 
estimation. Genius is after all only a form of indigestion, a line of Shakes¬ 
peare the apotheosis of a leg of mutton and the speculations of Plato an 
escape of diseased tissue arrested in the permanency of ink. What did 
I break my fast with this morning ? Kippered herring? Bread ? Marma- 
malade ? Tea ? O Kippered herring, an thou the material form of 
stupidity and is marmalade an enemy of wit ? It must be so. O mighty 
gastric juice ! Mother and Saviour ! I bow down before thee. Be propi¬ 
tious, fair goddess, to thy adorer. 

Arise, Basil. Today thou shall retrieve thy tarnished laurels or be 
expunged for ever from the book of the witty. Arm thyself in full panoply 
of allusion and irony, gird on raillery like a sword and repartee like a 
buckler. I will meet this girl tonight. I will tund her with conceits, tor¬ 
ture her with ironies, tickle her with jests, prick her all over with epigrams, 
iMy wit shall smother her, tear her, burst her sides, press her to death, 
hang her, draw her, quarter her, and if all this fails. Death ! as a last 
revenge. I’ll marry^ her. Saints ! 


belt 
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Scene 3 


Ismenia’s chamber 
hmenia 

Brigida lingers. O he has denied me 
And therefore she is loth to come, for she 
Knows she will bring me death. Ii is not so. 

He has detained her to return an answer. 

Yet I asked none. I am full of fear, O heart, 

I have staked thee upon a desperate cast. 

Which if I win not, I am miserable. 

’Tis she. O that my hope could give her wings 
Or lift her through her through the window bodily 
To shorten this age of waiting. I could not 
Discern her look. Her steps sound hopefully. 


Hnter Brigida 

Dearest Brigida ! at last ! What says Antonio ? Tell me quickly. 
Heavens ! you look melancholy. 

Brigida 

Santa Catarina ! How weary I am ! My cars too ! I think they have 
listened to more nonsense in these twenty minutes than in all their natural 
eighteen years before. Sure, child, thou hast committed some unpardon¬ 
able sin to have such a moonstruck lover as this Antonio. 

hmenia 


But, Brigida 
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Brigida 

And his shadow too, his Cerberus of wit who guards this poetical 
treasure. He would have eaten me, I think, if I had not given him the 
wherewithal to stop the three mouths of him. 

Ismenia 


Why, Brigida, Brigida. 

Brigida 

Saints ! to think how men lie ! I have heard this Basil reputed loudly 
for the Caesar of wits, the tongue and laughter of the time; but never 
credit me, child, if I did not silence him with a few stale pertnesses a mar¬ 
ket-girl might have devised for her customers. A wit, truly ! and not a 
a word in his mouth bullet-head Pedro could not better. 

Ismenia 

Distraction ! What is this to Antonio ? Sure, your wits arc bewildered, 
Brigida. What said Antonio ? Girl, I am on thorns. 

Brigida 

I am coming to that as fast as possible. Jesus ! What a burning hurry 
you are in, Ismenia ! You have not your colour, child. I will bring you 
salvolatile from my chamber. ’Tis in a marvellous cut-bottle with a 
different hue to each facet ! I filched it from Donna Clara’s room when 
she was at matins yesterday. 


Ismenia 

Tell me, you magpie, tell me. 

Brigida 

What am I doing else? You must know I found Antonio was in his 
garden Oh, did I tell you, Ismenia ? Donna Qara choose® the seeds for me 
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this season and I think she has as rare a notion of nasturtiums as any 
woman living. I was speaking to Pedro in the summer house yesterday; 
for you remember it thundered terrifically before one had time to know 
light from darkness; and there I stood miles from the garden door— 

hmenia 


In the name of pity, Brigida— 

Saints ! how you hurry me. Well, when I went to Antonio in his 
garden—There’s an excellent garden, Ismenia. I wonder where Don 
Beltran’s gardener got' his bignolia.s. 


Oh-h-h ! 


Ismenia 


Brigida 


Well, where was I ? Oh, giving the letter to Antonio. Why, \t'ould 
you believe it, in thrust Don Wit, Don Cerberus, Don Subtle-three- 
mouths 

Ismenia 


Will you tell me, you ogress, you paragon of Tyrannesses, you she- 
Nero, you compound of impossible cruelties ? 

Brigida 

Saints, what have I done to be abused so ? I was coming to it faster 
than a mail-coach and four. You would not be so unconscionable as to 
ask me for the appendage of a story, all tail and nothing to hang it on ? 
Well, Antonio took the letter. 

Ismenia 

Yes, yes and what answer gave he ? 


' had 


7 
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Brigida 

He looked all over the envelope to see whence it came, dissertated 
learnedly on this knotty question, abused me your handwriting foully. 

Ismenia 

Dear cousin, sweet cousin, excellent brigida ! On my knees, I entreat 
you, do not tease me longer. Though I know you would not do it, if all 
were not well, yet consider what a weak tremulous thing is the heart of 
woman when she loves and have pity on me. On my knees, sweetest. 

Brigida 

Why, Ismenia, I never knew you so humble in my life,—save indeed 
to your brother; but him indeed I do not reckon. He would rule even me, 
if I let him. On your knees, too ! This is excellent. May I be lost, if I am 
not tempted to try how long I can keep you so. But I will be merciful. 
Well, he scanned your handwriting and reviled it for the script of a virago, 
an Amazon. 


Ismenia 

Brigida, if you will not tell me directly, without phrase and plainly, 
just what I want to know and nothing else, by heaven, I will beat you. 

Brigida 

Now, this is foul. Can you not keep your better mood for fifty seconds 
by the clock ? O temper, temper. Ah, well, where was I ? Oh, yes, your 
handwriting. Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! What mean you, cousin ? Lord deliver me. 
Cousin ! Cousin ! He will come ! He will come ! He will come ! 

Ismenia 


Docs he love me ? 
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Act One Seem Three 


Brigida 

Madly ! distractedly ! like a moonstruck natural ! Saints ! 


Ismenia 

Dearest, dearest Brigida ! You aiv an angel. lUiw can I thank you ? 

Brigida 

Child, you have thanked me t)ui of breath already. If you have not 
dislocated my shoulder and torn half of my hair out— 

Ismenia 

Hear her, the Pagan ! A gentle physical agitation and some rearrange¬ 
ment of tresses, ’twas less punishment than you deserv(.d. But there ! 
that is salve for you. And now be sober, sweet. What said Antonio ? 
Come, tell me. I am greedj to know. 

Brigida 

ril be hanged if I do. Besides I could not if 1 would. lie talked 
poetry. 


Ismenia 

But did he not despise me for my forwardness ? 

Brigida 

Tut, you are childish. But to speak the bare fact, Ismenia, I think he is 
most poetically in love mth you. He made preparations to swoon when he 
saw no more than your name; but I build nothing on that;^ there are some 
faint when they smell a pinch of garlic or spy a cockchafer. But he waited 
ten minutes copying your letter into his heart or some such note-book of 


* but there was nothing in that; 
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love affairs; yet that was nothing either; I doubt if he found room for you, 
unless on the margin. Then he bepn drawing cheques on Olympus for 
comparisons, left that presently as antique and out of date,, confounded 
Ovid and his breviary in the same quest; left that too for mediaeval, and 
diverged into Light and Heat, but came not to the very moderimess of 
electricity. But Lord 1 cousin, what a career he ran ! He had imagined 
himself blind and breathless when I stopped him. I tremble to think 
what calamities might have ensued had I not thrown myself under the 
wheels of his metaphor. The upshot is, he loves you, worships you and 
will come to you. 


Isrmnia 

Brigida, Brigida, be you as happy as you have made me. 

Brigida 

Truly, the happiness of lovers, children, with anew plaything and 
mad to handle it. But when they are tired of the game—ah, well, I will 
have nothing of it. No, I will be the type and patroness of spinsters, the 
noble army of old maids shall gather about my tomb to do homage 
to me. 


Imenia 

And he will come tonight ? 

Brigida 

Yes, if his love lasts so long. 

Isnienia 

For a thousand years. Come with me, Brigida, and help me to bear 
my happiness. Till tonight ! 


too 



Scene 4 

// sfreef in AfaUriU 
/•hit OHIO 


This is the place. 


Basil 

’Tis fan her. 

Antonio 

This, I know it. 

Here*s the square Velasquez. There in his saddle 
Imperial Charles watches the silent city 
His progeny could not keep. Where the one light 
Stands beckoning to us, is Don Alario’.-. dwelling. 

O thou celestial lustre, wast thou kindled 
To be her light who is my sun ? If so. 

Thou art most happy. For thou dost inherit 
The sanctuary of her dear sleep and art 
The confidant of those sweet secrecies. 

Though thou live for a night, yet is thy short 
And noble ministry, more rich and costly. 

Than ages of the sun. For thou hast seen, 

O blessed, her unveiled and gleaming shoulder 
Make her thick-treasured hair more precious. Thou 
Hast watched that face upon her heavenly piUow 
Slumbering amid its peaceful curls. O more ! 

For thou perhaps hast laid one brilliant finger 
On her white breast mastered with sacred sleep. 

And there known Paradise. Therefore thou’rt famous 
Above all lights that human hands have kindled. 
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Basil 

Here’s a whole epic on an ounce of oil 
A poor, drowned wick bought from the nearest chandler 
And a fly sodden in it. 


Antonio 


Listen ! one comes. 
Basil 


Stand back, abide not question, 

Antonio 

They’ll not doubt us. 

\Vc arc far from the building. 

Basil 

Am I mad ? 

Do you think i’ll trust a lover ? Why, you could not 
Even ask the time but you would say, “Good Sir, 

How many minutes to ismenia ?” 

Antonio 


Stand back. 


Well, 


Basil 


No need. I see it. ’Tis the she-guidc. 
The feminine Mercury, the tongue, the woman. 


Hark to the bell now. 


Enter Brigida 
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Brigida 

You, my lord Antonio ? 

This way, my lord. 

Antonio 

Which way you will. I know 
You are my guide to heaven. 

Brigida 

O you have come ? 

I take this kindly of you, Sehor. 'Veil me, 

Were you not hiding when I came up lo you ? 
What was it. Sir ? A constable or perhaps 
A creditor ? h’or to be dashed by a weak girl 
1 know you arc too bold. What did you say ? 

I did not hear you. We arc there, my lord. 

Now quietly, if you love her, your sweet lady. 

{To Basil) 

Can you be silent, Sefior ? We are lost else. 





Scene 5 

Ismeuia's Antechamber 
Ismenia waiting 

It is too dark. I can see nothing. Hark ! 

Surely it was the door that fastened then. 

My heart, control thyself! Thou beat’st too quickly 
And wilt break in the arms of happiness. 

Brigida. 


Brigida 

Here. Enter, my lord, and take her. 
Antonio 


Ismenia ! 


Ismenia 

Antonio ! Oh Antonio ! 

Antonio 


i\iy heart’s dearest ! 


Brigida 


It is not needed. 


Bring your wit this way, Sir. 


Exit with Basil 
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Ismenia 

O not thus ! You shame me. 
This is my place, dear, at your feet; and then 
Higher than is my right. 


Antonio 

I cannot suffer 

Blasphemy to touch my heaven, though your lips 
Have hallowed it. Highest were low for you. 

You arc a goddess and adorable. 

hmenia 

Alas, Antonio, this is not the way. 

I fear you do not love me, you despise me. 

Come, do you not despise me ? 

Antonio 


The leaf might then 

Despise the moonbeam that has come to kiss it. 

I love and reverence. 

Ismenia 

Then you must take me. 

As I have given myself to you, your servant. 

Yours wholly, not to be prayed to and hymned 

As a divinity but to be commanded 

As a dear handmaid. You must rule me, sweet, 

Or I shall spoil with liberty and lose you. 

Antonio 

Must I ? I will then. Yet you are so queenly, 

I needs must smile when I attempt it. Come, 

Shall 1 command you ? 
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Ismenia 
Do. sweet. 

Antonio 

Lay your head 

Upon my shoulder so and do not dare 
To lift it till I give you leave. 

Ismenia 

Alas, 

I fear you’ll be a tyrant. And I meant 
To bear at most a limited monarchy. 

Antonio 

No murmuring. Answer my questions. 

Ismenia 


That’s easy and I will. 

Antonio 


WeU, 


And truly. 
Ismenia 


Oh, 

But that’s almost impossible. I’ll try. 

Antonio 

Come, when did you first love me ? 

Ismenia 


Dear, today. 
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Act One Scene Pive 


Antonio 


When will you marry me ? 


Ismenia 

Tomorrow, dear. 
Antonio 

Here is a mutinous kingdom to my hands. 
Now truly. 


hmenia 

I'ruly then, seven 'days ago, 

No more than seven, at the court I saw you, 

And with the sight my life was troubled; heard you 
And your voice tore my heart out. O Antonio, 

I was an empty thing until today. 

I saw you daily, but because I feared 
What now I know, you were Lord Beltran’s son 
I dared not ask your name, nay shut my ears 
To knowledge. O my love, I am afraid 
Your father seems a hard vindictive man. 

What will you do with me, Antonio ? 


Antonio 


Paslcn 

My jewel safe from separating hands 
Holily on my bosom. My father ? He 
Shall know not of our love, till we are sure 
From rude disunion. Though he will be angry 
I am his eldest and beloved son. 

And when he feels your sweemess and your charm 
He will repent and thank me for a daughter. 
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Isnicnia 

When ’tis your voice that tells me, I believe 
Impossibilities. Well, let me know— 

You’ve made me blush, Antonio, and I wish 
I could retaliate—were you not amazed 
At my mad forwardness, to woo you first, 

A youth unknown ? 


Antonio 

Yes, even as Adam was 
When he first saw the sunrise over liden. 

It was unsunlike to uplift the glory 

Of those life-giving rays, unwooed, uncourted. 

Ismenia 

Alas, you flatter. Did you love me, Antonio ? 

Antotiio 

Three days before I had the bliss to win 
The wonder of your eyes. 


Isntenia 

Three days ! Oh me, 

Three days , Antonio ? Three whole days before 
I loved you ? 


Antotiio 

Three days, dearest. 

Ismenia 


Oh, 

You’ve made me jealous. I am angry. Three 
Whole days ! How could it happen ? 
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Act One Scene Em 


Antonio 


I will make 

You compensation, dear; for in revenge 

I’ll love you three whole days, when you have ceased 

To love me. 


Ismenia 

O not even in jest, Antonio, 
Speak of such separation. Sooner shall 
The sun divorce his light than we two sunder. 
But you have given me a spur. I must 
Love you too much, I must, Antonio, more 
Than you love me, or the account’s not even. 
A noise ? 


AtUotiio 

One passes in the street. 

Ismenia 

We are 

Too near the window and too heedless, love. 

Come this way; here ’tis safe; I fear your danger. 

Exeunt. After a uhile enter Brigida 
Brigida 

No sound ? Senor ! Ismenia ! Surely they cannot have embraced 
each other into invisibility. No, Cupid has flown away with them. It 
cannot have been the devil, for I smell no brimsteme. Well, if they are 
so tedious I will not mortify myself with solitude cither. I have set Don 
Cerberus on the stairs out of respea for the mythology. There he stands 
with his sword at point like the picture of a sentinel and protects us against 
a surprise of rats ftom the cellar; for what other wild beasts there may be 
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to menace us, I know not.- Don Mario snores hard and Donna Clara plays 
the violin to his bassoon. I have heard them three rooms oflF. These men ! 
these men ! and yet they call themselves our masters. I would I could 
find a man fit to measure tongues with me. I begin to feel lonely in the 
Alpine elevation of my own wit. The meditations of Matterhorn come 
home to me and I feel a sister to Monte Rosa. Certainly this woman’s 
fever is catching, and spreads a most calamitous infection. I have overheard 
myself sighing; it is a symptom incubatory. Heighho ! when turtles 
pair, I never heard that the magpie lives lonely. I have at this moment 
a kindly thought for all suffering animals. I begin to pity Cerberus even. 
I will relieve him from guard. Hist ! Sefiior ! Don Basil! 


Enter Basil 


Is all quiet ? 


Basil 


Not a mouse stirring ! 


Brigida 

Put up your sword, pray you; I think there is no danger, and if one 
comes, you may draw again in lime to cut its tail off. 


Basil 

At your service, Senorita. If it were not treason to my wit, I begin 
to feel this strip of a girl is making an ass of me. I am transformed; I 
feel it. I shall hear myself bray presently. But I will defy enchantment, 
I will handle her. A plague ! Must I continually be stale-mated by a 
will-o’-the-wisp, all sparkle and nowhere ? Courage, Basil ? 

Brigida 

You meditate, Sefior ? If it be to allay the warmth you have brought 
from the stairs, with the coolness of reflection, I would n<Jt hinder you, 

no 
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Act Om Scene Five 


Basil 

In bare truth, Seftorita, I am so chilled that I was even about to ^ 
of you a most sweet and warming cordial. 

Brigida 

For a small matter like that, I would be loth to deny you. You shall 
have it immediately. 


Basil 


With your permission, then. 


Brigida 

Ah, Senor, beware. Living coals arc dangerous; they bum, Sefior. 

Basil 


I am proof. 


Brigida 

As the man said when he was bitten by the dog they thought mad; 
but it was the dog that died. Pray, Sir, have a care. You will put the 
fire out. 


Basil 

Come, I have you. I will take ten kisses for the one you refused me 
this forenoon. 


Brigida 

That is too compound an interest. 1 do entreat you, Sir, have a care. 
This usury is punishable by the law. 

xn 
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Basil 

I have the richman’s trick for that. With the very coin I have unlaw* 
fully gathered, I will stop her mouth. 

Brigida 

O Sir, you are as wasteful an accountant of kisses as of words, I fore¬ 
see you will go bankrupt. No more, senor, what noise was that on the 
stair ? Good, now you have your distance. I will even trouble you to keep 
it. No nearer, I tell you. You do not observe the laws of the duello. 
You take advantages. 


Basil 

With me ? Pooh, you grow ambitious. Because I knew that to stop 
your mouth was to stop your life, therefore in pity I have refused your 
encounter. 


Brigida 

Was it, truly ? Alas, I could weep to think of the violence you have 
done yourself for my sake. Pray, sir, do not torture yourself so. To see 
how goodness is misunderstood in this world ! Out of pity ? And made 
me take you for a fool ! 


Basil 


Well. 


Brigida 

O no, senor, it is not well, indeed it is not well. You shall not do this 
again. If I must die, I must die. You are scatheless. Pray now, disburden 
your intellect of all the brilliant things it has so painfully kept to itself. 
Plethora is unwholesome and I would not have you perish of an apoplexy 
of wit. Pour it out on me, conceit, epigram, irony, satire, vituperation^ 
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Act One Seem 

flout and invective, tuquoque and double-entendre, pun and quibble, 
rhytae and unreason, catcall and onomatopceia; all, all, though it be an 
avalanche. It will be' terrible, but I will stand the charge of it. 

Basil 

St. lago ! I think she has the whole dictionary in her stomach, I grow 
desperate. 

Brigida 

Pray, do not be afraid. I do not indeed press you to throw yourself 
at my head, but for a small matter like your wit, I will bear up against it. 

Basil 

This girl has a devil. 

Brigida 

Why are you silent, SeiSor ? Are you angry with me? I have given you 
no cause. This is cruel. Don Basil, I have heard you cited everywhere 
absolutely the most free and witty speaker of the age. They told me that 
if none other offer, you will jest with the statues in the Plaza Mayor and 
so wittily they cannot answer a word to you. What have I done that with 
me alone you are dumb ? 

Basil 

I am bewitched certainly. 

Brigida 

Seflor, is it still pity ? But why on me alone ? O Sir, have pity on the 
whole world and be ilways silent. Well I see your benevolence is un¬ 
conquerable. With your leave, we will pass from unprofitable talk; I 
would be glad to recall the sound of your voice. You may come nearer, 
since you dedine the duello. 
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Basil 

I thank you, Seftorita. Whose sheep baaed then ? 

Brigida 

Don Basil, shall we talk soberly ? 

Basil 

At your pleasure, Madam. 

Brigida 

No Madam, Sefior, but a poor companion. You go to Count Beltran’s 
house tomorrow ? 


It is so intended. 


Basil 


Brigida 

0 the masque, who play it ? 


Basil 


Masquers, Sehorita. 


Brigida 

O Sir, is this your pity ? I told you, you would burst if you kept in 
your wit too long. But who are they by condition ? Goddesses are the 
characters and by rule modem they should be live goddesses who play 
them. 


Basil 


They are so. 



THE MAID IN THE MILL 


Act One $i»m Five 


Br^da 

Are they indeed so lovely ? 

Basil 

Euphrosyne, ChristofirN daughler, is simply ihc most exquisite beauty 
of the kingdom. 

Brigida 

You speak very absolutely, Senor. Fairer than Ismenia ? 

Basil 

I speak it with unwillingness, but honestly the Lady Ismenia, rarely 
lovely as she is, could not stand beside this miller’s daughter. 

Brigida 

I think I have seen her and I do not remember so outshining a beauty. 

Basil 

Then cannot you have seen her, for the wonders she eclipses, them¬ 
selves speak to their disgrace, even when they are women. 

Brigida 

Pardon me if I take you to speak in the pitch of a lover’s eulogy. 

Basil 

Were it so, her beauty and gentleness deserve it; I have seen ntrac 
worthier. 

Brigida 

I wish you joy of her. I pray you for permission to leave you, Sehm*. 
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Basil 


Save one indeed, 


Brigida 


Ah ! and who was she ? 


Basil 


You will pardon me. 


Brigida 

I will not press you. Sir, I do not know her, do I ? 


Basil 

O ’tis not so much as that either. ‘Twas only an orange-girl I saw 
once at Gidiz. 


Brigida 


Oh! 


Basil 

Ha I she is galled, positively. This is as sweet to me as honey. 

Brigida 

Well, Seflor, your taste is as undeniable as your wit. Flour is the staff 
of life and oranges are good for a season. What does this paragon play ? 

Basil 


Venus; and in the after-scene, Helen. 
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Act One Seem Five 


Bngida 

So ? May I know the others ? You may find one of them to be a j>oor 
cousin of mine. 

Basil 

Catriona, the bailly’s daughter to Count Conrad, and Sofronia, the 
student Geronimo’i sister; she too is of the Count’s household. 

Brigida 

It is not then difficult to act in a masque. 

Basil 

A masque demands little, Senorita. A taking figure, a flowing step, 
a good voice, a quick memory—but for that a speaking memory hard by 
in a box will do much at an emergency. 

Brigida 

True, for such long parts must be a heavy tax on the quickest. 

Basil 

There are but two such, Vcnus-Helen and Paris. The rest are only a 
■ Zephyr’s dance in, a speech and a song to help the situation and out again 
with a scurry. 

Brigida 

.God be with you. You have a learned conversation and a sober, and 
for such I will always report you. But here comes a colon to it. We will 
keep the full stop for tomorrow. 

Enter Antonio and Ismenia 

Ismenia 

I think the dawn moves in the east, Brigida. 

Pray you, unlock the door, but noiselessly. 
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Brigida 

Teach me not. Though the wild torrent of this gentleman*$ CMiversa- 
lion have swept away half my wit, I have at a desperate peril* saved the 
other half for your service. G)mc, Sir, I have need of you to frighten the 
mice away. 

Basil 

St. lago ! 

Exit Brigida with Basil 


Ismeiiia 

Dear, we must part. I would have you my necklace 
That I might feel you round my neck for ever. 

Or life be night and all men sleep that wc 
Need never part: but wc must pan, Antonio. 

Will you forget me ? 


Antonio. 

When I cease to feel. 
Ismenia 

I know you cannot, but I am so happy. 

I love to play with my own happiness 

And ask it questions. Dear, we shall meet soon. 

ril make a compact with you, sweet. You shall 

Do all my will and make no question, till 

We’re married; then you know, I am your servant. 

Will you, till then ? 

Antonio 

Till then and after. 

Ismenia 


Go now, 

Love, I must drive you out or you’ll not go. 



THE maid ri4 WE MILL 


Act One SceM Eivi 


One kiss. 


Antonio 


Istnema 

You’ve had one thousand. Well, one more, 
One only or I shall never let you part. 


Brigidii 


Enter Brigida 


Are you both distracted ? Is this, I pray you, a time for lingering 
and near dawn over the east ? Out with you, Senor, or I will set your 
own Cerberus upon you, and I wager he bites well, though I think poorly 
of his bark. 

Exit with Antonio 


Ismenia 


O I have given ail myself and kept 
Nothing to live with when he’s gone from me. 
My life’s his moon and I’m all dark and sad 
Without him. Yesterday I was Ismenia, 

Strong in myself, an individual woman. 

Today I’m but the body of another, 

No longer separate reality. 

Well, if I gain him, let me lose myself, 

And I’m still happy. The door shuts. He’s gone. 


Ah, Brigida. 


Brigida 


Re-enter Brigida 


Come, get in, get in. Snatch a little sleep, for I promise you, you shall 
have none tomorrow. 


hnienia 


How do you mean by that ? Or is it jest merely ? 
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Brigida 

Leave me alone. 1 have a whole drama in my head, a play in a play 
and yet no play. 1 have only to rearrange the parts a little and tomorrow’s 
sunlight shall see it staged, scened, enaaed and concluded. To bed 
with you. 

Exeunt 

End of Act One 


ACT II 
Scene I 

A room in Conrad's house 
Conrady a servant 
Conrad 


Where is Flaminia ? 


Servant 

He’s in waiting, sir. 
Conrad 


Call him. 


Exit Servant 


I never loved before. Fortune, 

I ask one day of thee and one great night. 

Then do thy will. I shall have reached my summit. 


Flaminia 


Enter Flaminia 


My lord 


{Incomplete) 
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by 
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Brutus 


Prince of Britain 

Corineus 

Assarac 

' 

liis brothers 

Devon 


son of Corineus 

Cambre 


> 

Prince of Cambria 


Albanact 


Prince of Albany j 

sons of Brutus 

Locrinc 


Prince of Leogrys J 

1 

1 

Humber 


King of Norway 

Offa 

Sigfrid 

'1 

!- 

J 

Norwegian leaders 

Guendolcn 

daughter of C^orineus 

Kstrild 


A Piciish orincess, concubine of Humbe 




ACT II 


Scene I 

The Camp of Humber 
Hunger, Offoi Norwegians 
Humber 


J^RINKHAEL, dragons and stormwinds of the sea ! 


Drinks 


Spare not to drain this sweetened juice of earth, 

You Vikings ! How it bubbles to the lips 
Vigorous as newspilt blood. Drink deep, and shout 
“Glory to Thor and Humber !” With the sun 
Upon the force of Albanact we march. 

Shout, Norsemen ! Let the heavens hear your menace. 
Drinkhael ! 


All 

Washael ! Glory to ancient Thor 
And Humber. 


Drinks 


Humber 

1 am the hammer old of Thor 
When he would entsh the nations. He is merry 
With wine and smites the world with me. 


Drinks 
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Or wherefore 

Should I derive my glory ? Have I not 
Rushed through the angry waters when the whale 
Was stunned between two waves and slain my foe 
Betwixt the thunders ? Have not the burning hamlets 
Of Gaul lighted me homeward for a league ? 

Erin has felt me, Norsemen. 

All 


Glory to Humber. 


Humber 

Have I not slain the Alban hosts and bound 
The necks of princes ? Yea, their glorious star 
And wonder for whom three kingdoms strove, Estrild, 
Led to my ships ? The queens of the Orcades 
Are slaves and concubines to private Norsemen. 

All 

Glory to Humber, Thor’s hammer ! Humber ! Humber ! 


Humber 

Have I not harried Ireland, Denmark, Orkney ? 

Shattered the Pictish wheels, broken their scythes, 

Unpeopled living tracts ? Why then prefer you 
Thor’s self to me ? Has he filled up your ships 
With gold and wines of France, rich rings and jewels. 

Metals untold and beautiful sharp steel ? 

Who has enriched and aggrandised you all 
Till you are gods, to each hand a coimtry’s wealth. 

To each sword a century’s glory ? Who has given 
The commonest men beauty divine to sleep with. 

Made queens your slaves and kings your thralls, you Norsemen ? 


* I7t^ 
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Act Two Scene Om 


AU 

Humber, Humber i Not Thor, but mightier Humber. 

Humber 

Drink, Norsemen. Ye shall all be kings. Scotia 

And Albany and Ireland shall be mine. 

rU have as many kingdoms as the year 

Has moons. Do you doubt me. Vikings ? Do you mutter ? 

But you shall see my glory. Call Estrild, 

You thralls of Humber. 


AU 

Glory to great Humber ! 
Humber shall now be Thor. He shall new-make 
The bones of Heimir in his hands. Cry “Humber!” 


Humber 

This river we ascend, shall now no more 
Bear its old name but mine; and all this region 
Be Albany no more but Humbcrland: 

The world’s name changed shall be my monument. 

Enter thralls with Estrild. 


Estrild 


Gods, if you be, protect me ! 

All 


Glory to Humber. 
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Humber 

Lo she whose mystic^ eyes enthral the nations^ 
Comes to do reverence to Humber, glad 
To be his glory's meanest satellite. 

Kneel down, daughter of princes, favoured more 
Than Freya or Gudrun; for these were wives 
Of gods or demigods, but thou the slave 
Of Humber. Lo whose pleasure kingdoms strove 
To do, is made my footstool. I have slain 
Nations to win her and have ravished her 
Before her father's eyes, not yet made blood 
And faces of a hundred warlike lovers. 

Yet all these could not help her cries. 

All 


Humber ! 


Offa 

The strong, the noble Humber ! 

Hunger 


Girl, arise 

And serve me. Thou shalt do it royally. 
This is thy father's skull 

{Incomplete 
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It happened some years ago in the steel melting shops at the 
Jamshedpur works. A large ladle, carrying 75 tons of molten iron, 
suddenly crashed to the ground with a deafening noise from an 
overhead crane. The spattering sparks and red-hot metal seriously 
injured a number of brick-layers working at what seemed to be a 
safe distance. The air was rent with the frenzied shouts of the 
men and the hissing of steam. 

The first ambulance could remove only five of the injured 
to the hospital. General Manager Keenan could take only three 
more in his car. He chose the three who had a better chance of 
survival than the rest. One of these men, a Hindu worker, how* 
ever, refused to go. "Do not cake me away”, he said. Disregarding 
his own agony, he feebly nodded cowards a half-burnt Muslim 
colleague, and said: "Hamare hhai ko le jao." As Keenan recalls, 
‘*The Hindu who was in pain and danger of death remembered, 
not that the Mohammedan was of a different faith, but that 
be was his brother,** i 

This feeling of comradeship, born of the common bond 
of labour, is the spirit that characterises Jamshedpur, where 
Industry is not merely a source of livelihood but a way of life. 

JAMSHEDPUR 

THE. STEEL CITY 


Tata Iron and Steal Company Limited! 
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DE LUXE 


How the heart longs for the natural cool breeze 
that soothes ! Alas, modern ways of Ufa 
has drawn man far from the comfort that 
nature provides. The best substitute 
for natural coolness is a 
TROPICAL PAN« 
and this you can easily 
provide yourself. 
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26 , CHITTARANJAN AVENUE, 
CALCUTTA -12 


Phone: 13-39x5 (4 lines) 


Telegram: ANDTIMBER 




Our .O^oma^Q 



ITyth August 



Yijay Iron Foundry 

105, STEPHEN HOUSE 
5, DALHOUSIE SQUARE. 
CALCUTTA-1. 


PHONE- i 23-6720 
PHONE. 23-8071 



Our Homage to Sri Aurohindo 



SREE SARASWATY PRESS Ltd. 

CAI.CUlTA-9 


Our HoiiMt;,’ ic Sri Auroknio 


EXPRESS CLEARING AGENCY 

\4\2, Old China Bazar Street 
CALCUTTA-1 
Phone ; 22-4251 



I pjitlj cani;tltment« of 


The National Iron & Steel Co. Ltd 

(Mfgs. of QUALITY STEEL CASTINGS & M. S. SECTIONS) 


I 

I 


51 . STEPHEN HOUSE. 

CALCUTTA-1, 






Homage to Sri Aurohindo 


/?. D. CERAMICS (P) Ltd 

121, B(di(igh<!tti Main Road 
C ILCVTT i-lO 


Phone : 35-1758 


‘‘M.iy we live ]oni>, ma> wc awaking day by da) 
bring thee our oirerings oi love.” 

—Sri Aurobindo 


R. GHOSE & Co., 

ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 


48/5A, South Sinthee Road, 
CALCUTTA- 50 . 



NATl()^.lL CASTl^G CX)MPANY 


Manufacturers oj: 

C.I. RAILWAY SLEEPERS. CHECK CHAIRS, BEARING PLATES, BRAKE 
BLOCKS, AY SOCKETS, TRESTLES. FOUNDATIONS TYPE A & B, 
SANDSTOWING PIPES, C.I. SOCKET & SPIGOT, PRESSURE PIPES & 
SPECIALS TO BSS-78 1938, C.I. MACHINERY PARTS AND ALL SORTS 
OF FERROUS, NON-FERROUS AND GREY IRON CASTINGS TO 
CUSTOMERS’ SPECIE’ICATIONS. 


Office'. 

8, Dalhousie Square East, 
CALCUITA -I. 
Phone: 32-6851(9 Lines) 
Telegram; HEMPBALER 


Foundry : 

103, Foreshore Road, 
HOWRAH 

Phone; 67-3930 67-3859 
Telegram: PIPESPUN 


With compluneuts 


Messrs Dalmia Iron & Steel Limited 

P. O. SUKCHAR 
24, PARGANAS (West Bengal) 


Manufacturers of: 

SPUN PIPES, GRINDING MEDIA and STEEL CASTINGS. 


Telephone : BAHBACKPORB 371 (4 Lines) 


Telegram: dalmmikon 



FOR 

(JiKilily 


Promptness 


Depvndahilily 
IN 

CARPET BACKING CLOTH 
SACKING CLOTH 
HESSIAN BAGS 
COTTON BAGGING 
MESH CLOTH 
TWINE 

JUTE WEBBING 
& 

All Types of Gunny 

PLUASE CONTACT 

National Company Limited 

I8A, Brabourne Road, 

CALCUTTA-1. 

Phone: 228431 5 Cable: “ WIDELOOM” 


V'/iii Cofnplimcfit<^ of ■- 


The Steel Rolling Mills of Bengal Ltd. 

Registered Re-Rollers of Lighter Section of Rounds, 

Flats, Structurais etc. 


Works: 

I, Oil Installation Road, 
Paharpur, CALCUTTA. 

Phone ; 45-2679. 


Registered Office: 

2, Maharshi Debendra Road, 
CALCUTTA-7 

Phone : 22-8681-2 



INSIST ON lAKSHMI PAN & METRIC WEIGHTS 


East India Metal Co. (P.) Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: WORKS: 

4MB Ramkanto Bose St., P. 85, Benares Rd., Belgachla. 

CALCUTTA.3. P. O. Das Nagar, HOWRAH. 

SELLING AGENT'S OFFICE: 

213, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

CALCUTTA-7. 

Phone: 


Head Office: Works: Sales Office: 

55-4731 66-3313 33-4659 


AGARWAL HARDWARE WORKS (P.) LTD. 

Gram: NIMBARAK 


Factory: 

10, Stark Road, Lillooah. 

Phone: 

2, Ishwar Chatterji Rd., Sodepur. 
Phone: Barrackpur 312. 


Head Office: 

167, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
Calcutta-7. 

Phone: 34-6811 (3{lines). 


Steel Re-Rollers of 

ROUNDS, SQUARES, FLATS, OCTAGONS, ANGLES, 
COTTON & JUTE BALING HOOPS. 




Out .Momaqe 




BENGAL STATIONERY 
CONCERN 

IMPORTERS • STATIONERS - PRINTERS - PAPER MERCHANTS 

Manufacturers of: 

WRITING INK, LIQUID GUM, OIL BOARD 

Dtstnbutars: 

BRITISH PENS LIMITED 
H. C. STEPHENS LIMITED 
JOHN DICKENSONS & CO. LIMITED 
HAZELL WATSON & VINEY LIMITED 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON LIMITED 

14/2 Old China Bazar Street 
CALCUTTA-1 

TELEaRAM “INKMAFCO” 


Telvhonb: 22-1216 






(...for efficient service & expert advice on all Banking matters>) 


THE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Capital Authorised . Rs. 10,00,00,000. 

Capita] Issued & Subscribed. Rs. 5,50,00,000, 

Capital Paid-up . Rs. 3,00,00,000. 

Reserve Fund & other funds. Rs. 3,28,00,000. 

Working Funds . Rs.147,18,00,000. 


The Bank of India I.td. with its many branches in India and overseas, and a 
net work of over 500 correspondents practically throughout the world offers 
a Complete Range of Banking services including every type of Foreign 
Exchange Business. 

Branches at Calcutta. 


23-B, Netaji Subhas Road, 
(Main Office) 

3, Chittaranjan Avenue, 
(Chowringhee Square Branch. > 

T. D. Kansara. 

General Manaoer. 


With a little push from 


59, Cotton Street, 

(Bara Bazar) 

67A, Ashutosh Mukherjec Road, 
(Bhowanipur Branch.) 

S. K. Chaudhory. 
Acent. 

Calcutta Branch. 


7 Divine non' and then, n 


little push in this diieelion and that, the toork becomes 
comparatively (juitc easy. 

—The Mother 


IP ith compliments from :• 

Tata Scob Dealers (Gintrolled Stock) Cal. Ltd., 

20, STRAND ROAD, CALCUTTA-! 


Telegram : TASCOB 


Telephone ; 22-1101—1107 








STEEL RE-ROLLERS 

AND 

MANUFACTURERS OF. 

M. S. ROUNDBARS, FLATS ANGLES GATE, CHANNELS ETC. 

Bengal Rolling Mills Limited 


67-B. NETAJI SUBHAS ROAD 
C A LC U TT A-J. 


Phone 


^ I 


OmcE; 22-5540 
Works: Barrackporc : 315 

Telegraphic Address ; TIKMANY 

MANAGING AGENT: 


Dir. Resi ; 46-1448 
Mor. Resi ; 34-4427 


Tikmany Brothers Private Limited 


“Open yoursell t<> llir New Light th.it h;i'i dawned up»)ri 
earth and a luminous path will spread in front of you.” 

-Thk Mother 

With 

the 

compliments 

SAMCO 

Sanitary Engineers & Contractors 
SS, Garlahata Road, 

CALCUTTA-19 



Although our human stuff resists or breaks 
She keeps her will that hopes to divinise clay. 


Sri Aurobindo 




With compliments of 

I 

A.K. MUKHERJEE & Co.I 

Private Ltd. 


23A, Netaji Subhas Road 
P. (). Pox No. 
CALCUTiTA—I 


Telegram: 

“AKMACOLD” 

CALCUTTA 


Telephone: 

ia.3989 





Sowing And Reaping 


••That which ye sow ye reap. See yonder fields I 
The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 
Wds corn. The silence and the darkness knew I 
So 1$ a man's fate born. 

He cometh reaper of the things he sowed, 
Sesamum, corn, so much cast In last birth; 

And so much weed and poison stuff, which mar 
Him and the aching earth. 

If he shall labour rightly, rooting these, 

And planting wholesome seedlings where they grew 
Fruitful and Fair, and clean ground shall be 
And rich the harvest due." 

>Sfr Edwin Arnold 
“ Ihe Ught of Asia." 


With the Compliments of 

DALMIA CEMENT (BHARAT) LTD. 

Dalmiapuram P.O. 

Tlruchlrapatll Dist. (Madras State) 

& 

4,Sclndla House New Delhi. 


A DALMIA ENTERPRISE IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 

















Basanti Cotton Mills Ltd. 

24 , Netaji Subhas Road, 
CALCUTTA! 

Phone: 22-70632 (lines) 

46-2275 Secy's residence 


Managing Agents: 


THIi CALCUTT I iCPNCY PRIVATE LTD. 


RETAIL SHOP: 
29, Waterloo Street, 
Calcutta. 


MILLS: 

Panihati, 24-Parganas 
Phone: Panihati 256. 


Gram: ' ’AARC^Nnv’ 
Howrah 


Phone: 66-3057 
66-3841 


For all sorts of IRON & STEEL 
and 

CAST IRON PRODUCTS 

Marcandi] Prasad Radhakrishna Prasad (P) Ltd.> 

Iron Founders, Govt. & D. G. S. & D. Contractors 

and 

Stockists for IRON & STEEL 


65, G. T. Road, (north), Salkia, Howrah. 
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A seed shall be sorni in Death's tremendous hour, 
A branch of heaven transplant to human soil . 

Sri Aurobindo 


GARAGE 

55-1096 


S. K. MITRA, 

18812, Bipin Bihari Ganguly Street, 
CALCUTTA-12 


OFFICE 

34-3880 

34-6126 


The best means of routing the enemy is to laugh in his face! 

The Mother 

m 

M. iW. B. & COMPANY (P) Ltd., 

iii/C, Netaji Subhas Road, 

CALCUTTA-l. 


Works:- Baltikari, Howtiah. 

Phone :3J-2304 


Gram:EMEMBEE 






'Wit/: 13esi (d omplimenis:- 


M ilLl^ < HJ> J[^H OO Jf^ JPO M I<C J) IV 

ENGINEERS & GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS 


28/26, DHAKURIA STATION ROAD, 
C A L f; 17 T r A - I 


Our Homaffp to 

SHI iilHOlif\DO 


.Kniimar^s Samtary Emporraoi 

Dealers in 

EVERYTHING PLUMBING & SANITARY 


138, Syamprosad Mookerjee Road, 
KALIGHAT, CUTTTA-26. 


Gram: KUMARSANIT 


Phone; 46-1223 



Telegram : Albioply 


p. ^ / Office : 22>2894 

[Factory: Budge Budge 131 


The Albion Plywood limited 

Registered Office : IX) Clive Row, Calcutta - i 
Managing Agents : Sahu Jain Ltd., 

Factory : Budge Budge (24 Parganas) 

MANUFACTURERS OF QIIALITT PRODUCTS 

if ALBION FLUSH DOORS 

Commercial and Decorative Faces ; Available in four different 
inner constructions (i) Popular, (ii) Cellular, (iii) Solid and 
(iv) Laminated to suit all tastes and environments, 

if ALBION PLYWOODS 

Commercial and Decorative : Available in all grades in stan¬ 
dard thickness and sizes. 

if ALBION BLOCK BOARDS AND LAMINATED BOARDS 

Commercial and Decorative : Available in all standard 
thickness and sizes. 

if ALBION TEA CHESTS AND PACKING PLYWOOD 

Available in standard sizes as well as supplied to customers* 
requirement. 

if Also Manufacturing Decorative Table Tops and Sewing Machine 
Tables in various decorative designs. 


All Products are Manufactured According 
to I. S L Specification 









From the time, the first wheel went round, human progress has depended’^ 
upon the development of power. 

In this century power means Electricity. Coal, Oil, Water and now Nu¬ 
clear energy is converted into Electricity for the benefit of mankind. The peace¬ 
ful uses of power have no limit. Every moment, someone somewhere is putting 
on a Switch to use the power of Electricity. For the last forty years we have 
(ontributed our humble efforts towards that nwment. 


T H E 


Shillong Hgdro-Electric Ltd. 


THE BETTER. 
HACKSAW 
BLADES 


Matfe from teit 
quality Steel properly 
Tempered & rentier 
much better service i 




fAK 

HArKtk \A/< 


Manufactured by 'NvHACKSkWS 


STEEL & ALLIED PRODUCTS LTD. 

Sole Selling Agent! VULCAN TRADING COMPANY (PRIVATE) LTD. 

< I 'j'lvt . dCK* T .MiC .A! «»fW Dlim 


[Kici' clonnleJ By:- 


D. N. SINGHA & CO. 

Iron Founders & Mechanical Engineers, 
Dealers In Hardware & Sanitary Goods. 

Govt. & Railway Contractors. 

EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 

SALKIA HOWRAH CALCUTTA 

INDIA 


AGENCIES ALL OVER INDIA AND ABROAD 













Our Homage to 
SRI AUROBINDO 



THE BHAEAT PE] 

16/2A, Dixon Lane 
CALCUTTA-14 

Telephone ; 34-2559 



W i th Comp I i mm ts fro m 


SREE GURU PRESS 

PRINTERS, STATIONERS & GENERAL 
ORDER SUPPLIERS 


157.A, DHARAMTOLA STREET, 

CALCUTTA-1 



]]tth fcruplimcnts cf 


Khemchand Rajkumar 

33 , Netaji Subhas Road, 
CAGUTTA-1. 

1BLEPHONF 22-3I0I-5 


H ith compliments of 




Tbe Asiatic Oxygen & Acetylene Co. Ltd. 


8, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, EAST 
CALCUTTA-1, 









Insurance is a Social Service 


Ruby General Insurance Co. Ltd. 

Business Transacted. 

FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, AVIATION, MACHINERY & ERECTION ETC. ETC. 


Assets Exceed 
Nett Premiums in 1961 


Rs. 2,85,00,000 
Rs. 1,82,00,000 


BRANCHES &• AGENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT TOWNS IN INDIA 

FOREIGN BRANCHES & AGENCIES ; 

Aden, Amsterdam, Beirut, Chittagong, Colombo, Jamaica, Karachi, Kuala 
Lumpur, Kampala, Khulna, Nairobi, Penang, Rangoon, Singapore 

& San Fernando. 

Head Office: 

“iNUIA EXCTIANCiK” 

India Exchange Place, Calcutta-1. 


“There is hardly anything in the world that some man can’t make a little 
worse and sell a little cheaper and the people who consider price only arc 
that man’s lawful prey.” 

— John Ruskin 


(UUL’S EmiNEERim Co. 


Gram : uptodet 


P-7, Natabar Paul Road, 
Bclgachia, P.O. Dassnagar, 
Howrah. 

manufacturers of 


Phone: 66-2465 


GUARANTEED 




TESTED 


PAUL GRADE-I CHUCK 



Now Available 


PhiUps Radios & Radiograms 


ON 


4f 


HIRE PURCHASE 


For Philips Products 

RADIOS 

RADIOGRAMS 

TAPE RECORDERS and 

RADIO COMPONENTS 

Pi ease Contact 

Messrs R. SHANTILAL & Co. PRIVATE LIMITED. 

31/C Brabourne Road. CALCUTTA. 

Phone: 22-3724 Gram: ARSHANKO 


*‘‘Into its forms the Child is ever bom 
Who lives for ever in the vasts of God,*^ 

Sri Aurobindo 


flSOKE TRUST 

217, Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose Road, 
CALCUTTA-40 


Phone: 46-3018 




I 


Our Homage to 


SRI AUROBINDO 



The Hindusthan Iron & Steel Co. 


8, Rajendra Deb Road, 
CALCUTTA-7 


Telephone: 34*4238/9 


Telegram; "HISKULL”, Calcutta. 


WORKS : 

68, Jessore Road, Dum Oum. 


_ , . S7-2082 

Telephone: 


Telegram; “ROLLING” Dum Dum 






Arthur Buttler & Co. (Mozufferpore) Ltd. 

Structural, Mechanical Engineers & Railway Wagon & 
Coach Builder^ — First Builders ot ‘MBTPZ’ type Petrol 
lank Wagons (M.G). m India. 

Manufacturers of Sugar Mill Machinery and Agricultural 

Equipments. 


Works 

MUZAFFARPLIR 
Bihar. N.E.Rly. 

RegJ. Office 

18, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta - I. 

Managing Agents 

NORTH BIHAR 'I'RADING c:OMPANY (PRIVATE) L ID 

Telegrams 

( ‘ARiBmLKR’ Calcutta 
( ‘artlkr’ Muzaffarpur. 

Phone 

(Regd. Office :-22-5i98 22-3333 

-i Works. Office 43 6 ?^ 112 

1 Muzaffarpur 


U Our ('uslomers' Service 


H ilk the Complete range of 


Decorative Plywoods 

Flush Doors 

Block Boards 

Tea Chests 

Packing Cases 

Shortly announcing the commencement of our Factory 
at Nandalal Bose Road, Khardah. 


With Best Compliments of: 

jayshree plywoods 

Prop: JAY StJREE TEA & INDUSTRIES Ltd. 

“India Exchange” 

CALCUTTA-! 



picnic over the weekend, 
laughter of friends, 
sips of refreshing tea, 
drive your cares away! 



f am >oui friend and your friends’ friend 











































Helping the plans 

Saving or spending—do it through 
a Bank and help us increasingly to 
serve you and ihe National Plans. 















mu 

iPORT 

ESIGN 

Ncimmc 

ROCUREMENT 
ONSTRUCTION 
«PECT/ON 
miAL OPERATION 


The Kuljian Corporation of India is a service organisation 
specialising in consulting engineering. | In its fully-equi¬ 
pped oilice in Calcutta, the Corporation has assembled a 
well-knit team of about a hundred trained Indian and 
American construction engineers and draughtsmen all quali¬ 
fied by experience in project construction. §| Backed by 
the experience of a decade in power engineering in India 
and proud of the tradition of its American collaborators 
whose famous name it bears, the Corporation welcomes • 
exacting assignments of all types, in any part of India, anyi^: 
lime. H From feasibility report to initial operation is the 
scope of.Kuljian service; from power plants to all-type 
public works is the range of Kuljian operation. 


nulrian Gnfioiatm 

ll (INOIA)'PVT. LTD. 
CNaiNccns • coNtTnuerofia 
24-6, Park Strait, Calctttta 


m mOO-AMEKICAN /OfNT EMTIMPMSE 

















HOMAGE TO SRI AUROBINDO 



P. BUTTOKRISHNA & Co. (P) Ltd. 

36, Strand Road 

CALCUTTA-! 

Phone: 22-5750 


‘‘ It is a lesson of life that always in this world everything 
fails a man—only the Divine does not fail him, if he turns 
entirely to the Divine.” 

—Sri Aurobindo 

SHREE KRISHNA RUBBER WORKS 
(PRIVATE) LTD. 

3, Barettos Lane 
CALCUTTA-1 


Phone : 23-6510. 



With best compliments of: 


THE BENGAL PAPER MILL 

Co. Ltd., 

Regd. Office: 14, Netaji Subhas Road, 
CALCUTTA- 1. 

MILL; RANIGANJ, WEST BENGAL. 



Oui H 


omace 



SRI AUROBINDO 


m 


The Bengal Immunity Co. Ltd. 


153 Dharamtala Street 
CALCUTTA-13 





With the best compliments of: 


TANTIA BROTHERS (P.) Ltd. 

1 & 2, Old Court House Corner 
(^.ALCHTTA 1 
Phone No ; 22-64.S6 


OUR HOMACiK TO 

SRI AUROBINDO 


EAST INDIA COMMERCIAL CO. PRIVATE LTD. 

38, Netaji Subhas Road 
CALCUTTA-1 



THE 

UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK LTD 


Head Office : 2, India Exchange Place, Calcutta-i. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
ISSUED & SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVED FUND 
DEPOSITS & BILLS 
PAYABLE (31-12-61) 


Rs. 8,00,00,000 
Rs. 4,00,00,000 
Rs. 2,00,00,000 
Rs. 2,35,00,000 

Rs. 1,00,15,00,000 


BRANCHES 


IN INDIA 

IN PAKISTAN 

IN BURMA 

IN MALAYA 

IN SINGAPORE 

IN UNITED KINGDOM 

ALSO AT 

AGENTS 


In all Cities and Towns of Commercial 
and Industrial importance. 

Chittagong, Karachi. 

Rangoon, Moulmein, Mandalay. 
Penang, Kuala Lumpur, Klang. 

Raffles Place, Serangoon Road. 

London. 

Hong Kong and Kowloon. 

Throughout the World. 


BUSINESS AND SERVICE 

The Bank receives deposits, gives advances against approved securities. 
Purchases bills, sells drafts and telegraphic transfers and transacts all types of 
Foreign Exchange business. Through its internal net-work of branches and 
^orld-wide business arrangements it provides every kind of banking service. 


G. D. BIRLA. 
Chainmn. 


S. T. SADASIVAN. 
General Manager. 



AMIN CHAND PAYARE LAL 

EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS & INDUSTRIALISTS 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
135, Canning Street, CALCUTTA — 1 
CABLE : “ APEEJAY ” phone : 22-7695-97 

HEAD OFFICE 

Taftda Road Jullundur City 


BRANCHES 


24, Baroda Street, 
BOMBAY 

8, Scindian House 
NEW DELHI 


27, Shambudoss Street, 
MADRAS 

Sector 18-B 
CHANDIGARH 


With the best compliments of: 


BHARTIA COMMERCIAL Co., Ltd. 

Manufacturers of bright bars & shaftings 
Registered office:— 

B-l, Gilladders House 
* 8, Netaji Subhas Road, 

CALCUTTA-1. 


Telegrams 

‘Lineshaft’ 


Factory 
Station Road 
KHARDAH 


Telephones 

Office : 22-7735, 22-3580 
Factory. Bakrackporb - 28 



Our Homage to 

Sri Aurobindo 




Hindusthan Development Corporation ltd. 

Hindusthan Buildings, 

4, Chittaranjan Avenue 
C A L C U T T A-IS 








With the Compliments of 



STADMED PRIVATE ETD. 

CALCU 1 TA.20 


“BANGA LUXMI” 

The 

Most Renowned Textile Mills in West Bengal 

is 

Doing its Best for the soiution 
of 

India’s Clothing Problem 
widi 

Greater Production 
and 

Constant Progress 

The Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills Limited 

Registered Office: 

7 , CHOWRINGHEE, ROAD, 

CALCUTTA-IS 







1 For Quality Printing ‘METPRISTAS’ 

High Class Office Stationery jj.33„ 

and 

AH Kinds of envelopes 
Please write to 


l!li 


Metro Printing & Stationery Stores 

i4/j, OLD CHINA BAZAR STREET 


CALCUTTA-1 







ALL THESE DIRECT OPPOSITE: 

NEVER DRIES ON THE PEN 
DRIES QUICKLY ON PAPER 

THE DEEPEST IN COLOUR • 

THE LIGHTEST IN FLOW 

NEVER WASHES OUT ON PAPER 
WASHES THOROUGHLY THE PEN 




SnUkha fountain pen in) 



• • • AND THIS IS WHY. IF NOT FOR ANYTHING ELSE, . 
5ULEKHA COMMANDS THE HIGHEST SALE • • • 

SULEKHA WORKS LTD. CAKUTTA • DELHI • BOHBAV • KADlj 


Dliuft 


BIRJHORA TEA 


DELICIOUS 
FRESH 
& 

FLAVOURY 

FOR rOUR REQUIREMENT OF 

C. T. C. TEA, ORTHODOX TEA 

AND 


It 

is 


QR££M TEA 


Managing Director, 

The Bhutan Duars Tea 
Association Ltd. 


WRITE TO 

Agents; 


Messrs Panchiram Nahata 
177 , Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
CALCUTTA- 7 . 


i 












I 


“Manual labour done for the Divine is more divine than j 
mental culture done for one’s own development, fame cr ■ 
mental satisfaction” 

-Sli Aurobindo I 




INDIA TRADES CORPORATION 

4 ,Lyons Range 
CALCUTTA-i 


Phone 




22-4541 

22-6031 





neem. 




TOOTH PASTE 


a product of 

CALCUTTA 
CH E MIC AL 


from childhood to 
ensure healthy gums 
and strong teeth. 








Meditations on Savitri 

SIZE: {28cmx21cm) Cloth bound mth a four colour dust 
PRICE: Rs. 30 - U. S. $ 7.50 Sh. 50j- {Post Paid) 

Illustrating Sri Aurobindo's epic "Savitri, A Legnd and a 
Symbol", Book I. Canto I, 

a volume of 24 colour plates with relevant passages and full text 
of Canto I will be published by the Sri Aurobindo International 
Centre of Education on August 15, 1962. 

Introducing this volume The Mother says: 

"Savitri, this prophetic vision of the world's history, including the 
announcement of the earth’s future.—Who can ever dare to put 
it in pictures? 

"Yet, the Mother and Huta have tried it . 

Sri Aurobindo 

L’Evolution Future de FHumanite 

Published by: PRESSES UNIVERSITAIRES de FRANCE, PARIS 

An anthology in French of Sri Aurobindo's thought on the 
significance of the present day crisis and the future evolution 
of man. The book consists of quotations from the three 
main books of Sri Aurobindo, "The Life Divine", "The Synthesis 
of Yoga" and "The Human Cycle," accompanied by a Summary 
and Notes. 

Price: Rs. BJ5 nP. 

PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 

Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry-2^ 

INDIA 











